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THE   ENGLISH   WOMAN 

STUDIES    IN  HEB   PSYCHIC   EVOLUTION 

INTRODUCTORY 

CHAPTER   I 

Science  and  psychic  evolution — Darwin  demonstrates  organic  evolution 
— Spencer  determines  the  laws  of  psychic  change — The  optimist 
conception — May  we  hope  for  the  conscious  psychic  evolution  of 
individuals  ? — Man's  ideal  of  improvement — Psychology  and  the 
new  conception  of  man — Science  and  reUgion — Survival  and  annihi- 
lation. 

Briefly  reviewing  the  social  and  intellectual  tendencies 
of  the  last  century  in  its  earlier  years,  we  see  the  Euro- 
pean peoples  but  just  emerging,  socially  speaking,  from 
the  darkness  of  mediaeval  administrations.  We  see  great 
masses  of  human  beings  sad,  weary,  inert,  living  without 
any  apparent  expectation  of  material  or  mental  improve- 
ment. No  animating  ray  of  human  thought  seemed  to 
enlighten  them. 

From  the  philosophic  point  of  view  thought  was  only 
beginning  to  break  through  the  rigid  limitations  imposed 
by  the  Church.  But  it  was  already  in  process  of  evolu- 
tion, though  still  very  slowly,  towards  a  rational,  scientific 
analysis  of  the  universe.  Modern  Science  was  still  in  its 
infancy.  Philosophic  and  scientific  thought  belonged 
exclusively  to  a  few  exceptional  minds,  therefore  it  did 
not  readily  reach  the  consciousness  of  the  masses.    Still, 
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practical  applications  of  Science  were  gradually  altering 
the  conditions  of  material  existence,  and  thus  affecting 
the  domestic  life  of  the  people.  Only  so  long  as 
Science  had  formed  no  precise  conception  of  man 
himself  it  could  not  become  an  important  factor  in  his 
psychic  life. 

When  the  human  being  has  been  studied  more  com- 
pletely and  experimentally,  it  will  be  quite  otherwise. 
When  the  laws  of  his  psychological,  intellectual,  and 
moral  progress  are  defined,  and  the  means  of  ensuring 
such  progress  known,  then  every  individual  will  be  pos- 
sessed of  rules  which  he  can  apply  to  his  own  material 
and  psychic  life,  and  he  will  be  able  consciously  to  direct 
his  own  evolution.  Should  we  not  be  justified  in  expect- 
ing a  new  era  of  psychic  evolution  and  general  happiness 
if  this  Science  were  capable  of  practical  application,  and 
the  masses  ready  to  receive  and  profit  by  it  ? 

The  idea  of  evolution  has  become  natural  and  necessary 
to  us.  We  cannot  regard  man  otherwise  than  as  an 
evolved  organism,  and  are  surprised  that  this  conception 
was  only  lately  reached.  Although  the  Law  of  Causality 
had  long  been  recognised  in  all  facts  of  material  order, 
man  remained  outside  Natural  Law  :  he  was  possessed  of 
free-will.  This  was  the  view  of  Descartes  and  other 
philosophers  almost  up  to  the  present  day.  Psychic 
studies  were  limited  to  the  description  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual qualities.  Philosophers  studied  the  external 
forms  of  human  existence  without  pursuing  their 
inquiries  into  the  mechanism  by  which  consciousness  and 
will  acted.  The  specific  functions  of  the  brain  were  not 
yet  known.  Humanity,  in  fact,  was  outside  Natural  Law 
until  the  advance  of  Natural  Science  gave  man  a  more 
rational  conception  of  himself.  Linnaeus  classified  organ- 
isms according  to  their  external  resemblances.     Cuvier 
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re-classified  according  to  organic  similarity.  This  was 
the  origin  of  comparative  anatomy,  the  science  which 
engendered  the  idea  of  organic  evolution. 

It  was  during  the  early  years  of  the  last  century  that 
theories  of  heredity  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  Goethe, 
Oken,  and  Lamarck.  On  July  19, 1830,  the  very  day  that 
the  Eevolution  broke  out,  a  memorable  debate  took  place 
at  the  Academie  de  Paris  between  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire, 
who  supported  the  theory  of  a  single  creation  and  evolu- 
tion of  the  universe,  and  Cuvier,  who  defended  the  old 
theory  of  the  fixity  of  species  and  successive  creations. 
In  the  middle  of  the  century  Darwin  definitely  established 
the  theory  of  organic  evolution.  Spencer  applied  the 
same  idea  of  evolution  to  the  inner  constitution  of 
man  :  he  also  laid  down  the  general  laws  of  psychic 
transformation. 

What  is  the  actual  modern  scientific  conception  of 
man  ?  According  to  comparative  anatomy  and  theories 
of  organic  and  psychic  heredity,  man  is  the  ultimate  result 
of  the  slow,  progressive  evolution  of  the  primitive  cell. 
He  is  at  the  head  of  the  great  series  of  terrestrial  organ- 
isms, and  is  the  ever-renewed  representation  of  this 
astonishing  differentiation  of  life.  He  is  subject,  like 
everything  else,  to  the  same  laws  which  transform  a 
homogeneous,  indefinite,  inharmonious  condition  into  a 
condition  which  is  more  and  more  heterogeneous,  definite, 
and  harmonious.  Mankind  in  improving  its  nervous 
system,  refines  its  feelings,  raises  its  ideals,  becomes  more 
apt  to  comprehend  complex  and  new  generalisations,  to 
feel  higher  emotions.  It  produces  individuals  who  are 
increasingly  evolved  and  adapted.  It  is  these  individuals 
whom  Herbert  Spencer  places  at  the  top  of  the  ladderj 
while  the  lower  rungs  are  occupied  by  individual  survivors 
of  earlier  races. 
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It  was  only  after  much  strenuous  work  that  this 
philosopher  attained  a  scientific  conception  of  Optimism. 
By  defining  the  laws  of  psychic  evolution  he  opened 
infinite  possibilities  of  happiness  to  humanity,  resulting 
from  the  development  of  its  inner  nature.  But  Spencer's 
laws  only  relate  to  the  transformation  of  humanity  as  a 
whole,  and  not  to  single  individuals  who  are  merged,  so 
to  speak,  in  the  general  movement.  Yet  the  evolution 
of  humanity  implies  the  necessity  of  the  inner  evolution 
of  each  individual ;  consequently  general  laws  must  be 
individually  applied,  and  should  determine  every  conscious 
effort  directed  by  the  individual  to  his  own  psychic  pro- 
gress. Henceforth  Science  is  no  useless  abstraction.  It 
becomes  a  force  capable  of  influencing  every  man,  pointing 
a  way  in  which  he  may  labour  for  his  own  evolution — 
that  is,  his  happiness. 

Contemporary  Science  seems  to  be  increasingly  per- 
meated by  this  idea.  Its  scope  in  the  present  day  is 
extended  in  new  directions,  such  as  Social  Hygiene, 
Psychology,  Mental  treatments,  Pedagogy.  All  aim, 
more  or  less  definitely,  at  the  means  of  quickening  psychic 
evolution,  and  some  at  its  application  to  the  individual. 

Scientific  research  and  its  deductions  are  usually 
enshrined  in  ponderous  works  of  special  character  and 
small  circulation ;  consequently  the  few  who  profit  by 
them  are  mostly  learned  persons  who  represent  the 
thought,  not  the  working  will,  of  the  body  social.  But 
the  Science  of  Man  aspires  to  a  more  important  part.  Its 
obvious  ideal  is  that  each  individual  of  the  millions  who 
make  up  the  human  race  should  be  impressed  by  the  duty 
of  personal  evolution,  and  should  apply,  first  to  himself 
and  then  to  others,  the  means  offered  by  Science.  How- 
ever chimerical  it  may  seem,  this  ought  to  be  the  object 
of  all  social  activity. 
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Seeing,  then,  that  the  material  and  moral  progress  of 
humanity  depends  ultimately  upon  the  psychic  evolution 
of  individuals,  it  is  of  supreme  importance  to  the  future 
of  man  that  he  should  possess  the  means  necessary  to 
realise  his  ideal.  But  in  the  present  state  of  society  what 
tools  can  be  used?  Commercial  undertakings,  such  as 
newspapers  and  other  cheap  publications,  have  a  certain 
influence  on  the  masses.  But  would  it  be  reasonable  to 
expect  them  to  serve  this  cause  efficaciously  ?  From  this 
point  of  view  the  study  of  the  woman  movement  in 
England  seems  to  be  of  significance.  The  English  woman 
has  realised  the  necessity  for  the  moral  and  intellectual 
progress  of  the  individual :  she  has  endeavoured  to  make 
her  ideal  a  reality,  and  has  obtained  results.  In  con- 
sequence we  have  the  right  to  inquire  if  the  methods 
she  has  used  do  not  furnish  us  with  useful  and  valuable 
indications  of  the  means  which  man  might  use  to  solve, 
at  least  in  part,  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  which 
confront  him. 

At  the  basis  of  the  woman  movement  we  find  a  new 
evolution  of  the  idea  of  individual  psychic  progress. 
Positive  Science  limits  this  progress  to  some  modifications 
of  character,  induced  by  environment  and  grafted  on  an 
hereditary  stock.  The  English  woman  enlarges  this  con- 
ception enormously  by  considering  individual  progress 
as  limitless.  It  cannot  be  checked  by  death  itself,  for 
she  believes  in  the  survival  of  the  Ego,  a  conception  due 
to  Christian  teaching. 

Evolution  thus  understood  is  unquestionably  an  intense 
psychic  force.  To  strive  for  the  higher  personal  d^vftlop- 
i]aentjDlsp.edaliMi3ddiials.,^^  — 

the  *  progress  of  humanity/ — an  idea  too  general  to  appeal 
to  woman^s  concrete  mind.  To  educate  a  majils'Tcrpro- 
cure  fbTKim'rear"a3vantages  of  happiness  and  enjoyment, 
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not  perhaps  appreciable  at  the  moment,  but  certain  in 
the  future.  This  assurance  of  benefit  engenders  emotion 
in  generous  minds,  and  the  heart  is  encouraged  to  fruitful 
activity.  We  shall  see  that  this  '  wider '  idea  of  indi- 
vidual evolution  has  become  one  of  the  primary  causes 
of  a  powerful  social  movement. 

A  tendency  may  be  observed  in  Science  to  widen  the 
conception  of  individual  evolution  as  knowledge  of  psychic 
man  increases.  Even  quite  recently  the  field  of  Science  was 
limited  to  the  manifestations  of  the  human  mind  in  a  waking 
state.  But  a  new  aspect  of  the  mind  has  been  revealed,  first 
by  rather  vague  studies  of  animal  magnetism,  then  by 
inquiry  into  hypnotism,  suggestion,  and  by  other  psychical 
researches.  To  man  in  his  waking  state  has  been  added 
man  in  sleep  and  other  conditions.  The  subconscious 
arose  like  a  new  world,  obscure,  immense,  whose  borders 
Science  has  as  yet  scarcely  crossed.  Hitherto  unsuspected, 
psychic  faculties  have  been  brought  to  notice  and 
observed.  Alleged  facts  concerning  mental  suggestion, 
thought  transmission,  telepathy,  clairvoyance,  levitation, 
&c.,  have  opened  new  horizons  to  thought.  They  have 
enlarged  the  conception  that  we  had  of  man  and  his 
faculties.  The  bounds  of  time,  space,  and  gravity  seem 
to  efface  themselves  before  them.  Some  psychic  manifesta- 
tions have  even  raised  most  serious  problems  concerning 
the  destiny  of  man,  the  survival  of  the  Ego.  Basing  our- 
selves on  precedents  in  the  study  of  these  questions,  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  rigorous  methods  of  observation  and 
experiment  can  be  applied  to  the  study  of  these  phenomena 
as  they  have  been  applied  to  other  questions  which  have 
thus  been  brought  into  the  domain  of  Science — like,  for 
instance,  religion  and  metaphysics.  This  is  a  fact  of 
supreme  importance.  It  would  be  audacious  to  attempt 
at  present  even  to  forecast  the  results  that  may  be  thus 
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obtained,  but  we  have  the  right  to  hope  for  the  dawning 
of  a  solution  to  some  of  these  problems. 

Let  us  leave  present  realities  and  glance  at  the  possi- 
bihties  of  the  future.  The  idea  of  individual  physical  and 
psychic  evolution,  as  the  basis  of  human  progress,  the  only 
means  of  attaining  greater  beauty  and  happiness  for  the 
individual  as  well  as  for  the  mass  of  humanity,  will  assert 
itself  increasingly.  Psychological  studies  will  give  fuller 
knowledge  of  psychic  faculties  and  the  way  to  develop 
them.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  research 
could  ever  give  the  complete  definite  solution  of  the 
problem  of  our  destiny.  Still,  by  accumulating  facts  one 
or  other  of  the  two  hypotheses — annihilation  or  survival 
— may  become  more  probable. 

If  psychic  studies  tend  to  confirm  the  hypothesis  of 
annihilation,  humanity  will  have  an  ideal,  perhaps  more 
powerful  and  fertile,  because  more  concrete.  As  the  hope 
of  mystic,  celestial  happiness  fades,  real  life,  with  its  trials 
and  vexations,  will  be  the  sole  object  of  concern.  All 
efforts  will  be  concentrated  on  the  physical  and  moral 
improvement  of  man  to  ensure  a  little  more  happiness,  a 
little  less  suffering  in  his  ephemeral  existence. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  psychic  studies  tend  to  give  more 
support  to  the  hypothesis  of  survival,  shall  we  not  witness 
a  stupendous  phenomenon  :  the  two  great  currents  of 
human  thought,  Eeligion  and  Science,  met  in  one  common 
idea  ?  Is  not  the  fundamental  conception  of  almost  all 
religions  individual  progress  combined  with  the  survival 
of  the  Ego  ?  Will  not  individual  evolution  continued 
beyond  this  life  be  then  the  culminating  idea  of 
Science  ? 

Imagination  loses  itself  contemplating  the  profound 
changes  which  would  be  produced  in  human  life  by  the 
union  of  these  two   forces.    How  great  would  be  the 
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power  of  the  ideal  of  individual  evolution  if  to  the  active 
will  of  feeling  and  faith  were  added  the  certainty  of 
Science !  Utilising  these  combined  forces,  should  we 
not  see  humanity  as  a  whole,  and  each  individual  in 
particular,  consciously  working  for  his  own  progress  and 
his  own  happiness,  whose  ever-widening  circle  would  be 
merged  in  an  ideal  of  beauty,  ever  further  and  ever  more 
perfect  ? 


CHAPTEE    II 

Wbat  is  individual  evolution  ? — The  criterion  of  psychic  superiority — 
Ideas  and  feelings — Their  true  value — A  double  classification — 
Changes  in  conjugal  relations  according  to  the  standard  of  psychic 
evolution — The  ideal  union — Heredity  and  assimilation — Incessant 
suggestion — Conditions  necessary  for  psychic  evolution — Inde- 
pendent activity  and  higher  direction — Influence  of  environment — 
Transforming  power  of  the  individual — The  part  of  collective  man- 
kind. 

If  individual  evolution  is  of  such  paramount  importance 
to  humanity,  the  conception  should  be  very  clearly  and 
precisely  defined.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  phenomena  which 
the  notion  imphes  should  be  studied  as  they  unfold  in 
life,  under  conditions  which  accelerate  or  delay  their 
developments. 

Individual  evolution,  as  we  understand  it,  is  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  psychic  faculties  of  the  individual.  It  is  a 
series  of  slow  transformations  of  the  Ego  which  affect  the 
intellectual  and  emotional  activities,  destroying  some  and 
creating  others,  modifying  them,  giving  them  greater  pre- 
cision and  delicacy,  and  wider  scope.*  Man  thus  acquires 
fresh  possibilities  of  happiness  for  himself  and  for  those 
others  who  are  within  the  radius  of  his  life  and  activities. 

A  preliminary  question  arises  :    How  can  we  determine 

*  Author's  note. — '  The  definition  which  we  give  of  the  idea  of 
"  individual  evolution  "  distinguishes  it  from  "  individualist  evolution," 
a  term  used  in  Economics,  which  represents  the  capitalist  system  in 
industry — unlimited  competition  with  all  its  abuses.  In  a  general  sense 
it  indicates  personal  success  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  prosperity  of 
others,  i.e.  "  individuaHst "  means  "  exclusive  evolution  "  of  egoistic 
feelings.  This  conception  is  radically  opposed  to  that  of  "  individual  " 
psychic  evolution,  in  which  the  development  of  altruistic  feelings  is  of 
primary  importance.' 
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among  our  many  and  very  diverse  psychic  activities  the 
degree  of  evolution  of  each,  and  recognise  those  which 
mark  a  higher  stage  of  psychic  hfe  ?  We  need  some 
criterion  by  which  we  can  classify  our  feelings  and  ideas, 
discriminating  those  whose  development  would  be  usefully 
encouraged  from  those  which  should  be  restrained  or 
eliminated. 

A  classification  of  our  psychic  activities  according  to 
their  relative  elevation  is  therefore  necessary.  Herbert 
Spencer  in  his  '  First  Principles  of  Psychology,'  and  the 
*  Data  of  Ethics,'  sets  up  a  system  suitable  for  our  purpose, 
although  it  is  true  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge it  is  already  incomplete.  The  bases  on  which  it 
was  erected  have  been  broadened  by  study  of  sleep  and 
subconscious  states,  which  have  added  to  the  known 
psychic  faculties  others  as  yet  but  dimly  perceived. 
Therefore  it  must  be  modified.  But  as  psychic  studies 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  for  the  newer  elements 
to  be  clearly  defined,  we  will  use  it  as  it  stands. 

Spencer  sets  forth  his  classification  as  follows  :  '  Mind 
consists  of  feelings  and  the  relations  among  feelings.  By 
composition  of  the  relations  and  ideas  of  relations  intelli- 
gence arises.  By  composition  of  the  feelings  and  ideas  of 
feelings  emotion  arises.  And,  other  things  equal,  the 
evolution  of  either  is  great  in  proportion  as  the  composi- 
tion is  great.  One  of  the  necessary  implications  is  that 
cognition  becomes  higher  in  proportion  as  it  is  remoter 
from  reflex  action,  while  emotion  becomes  higher  in 
proportion  as  it  is  remoter  from  sensation.'  * 

Here  are  some  examples  in  the  domain  of  intelligence, 
classified  on  this  principle.  The  most  elementary  ideas 
are  those  which  localise  a  sensation — such,  for  example,  a 
burn.     Ideas  which  make  known  the  internal  qualities 

*  Herbert  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  chap.  viL  §  41. 
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of  objects  according  to  their  external  aspects  rest  on 
acquired  experience  and  belong  to  a  higher  category. 
Then  come  the  different  classes  of  recollections  ;  lastly, 
general  and  abstract  ideas.  These  combine  amongst  them- 
selves and  form  lofty  conceptions  such  as  ideas  of  justice, 
the  laws  of  nature,  organic  evolution,  &c.  The  higher  the 
idea,  the  more  it  is  removed  from  reflex  action.  Ideas  of 
the  first  and  second  category  in  this  series  are  found  in  the 
intelligence  of  animals.  Some  of  the  abstract  conceptions 
we  mentioned  have  originated  in  the  minds  of  men  of  genius. 

An  analogous  gradation  is  found  in  the  series  of 
emotions.  The  simple  perceptions  of  sense,  taste,  smell, 
vague  inherited  fears,  the  emotions  of  poets  who  feel 
according  to  their  recollections,  finally,  the  love  of  justice 
and  of  humanity,  &c. — these  differ  greatly  in  relative 
complexity  and  distance  from  simple  sensation. 

The  different  manifestations  of  intelligence  and 
emotion  thus  classified  are  intimately  correlated  with  each 
other.  Very  abstract  and  representative  emotions,  such 
as  the  love  of  humanity,  are  necessarily  weak  in  a  man  who 
is  incapable  of  forming  general  ideas  and  has  no  conception 
of  humanity  as  a  whole.  This  correspondence  between 
emotional  and  intellectual  faculties  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of. 

This  criterion  enables  us  to  estimate  the  degree  of 
evolution  proper  to  each  of  our  ideas  and  emotions^  Will 
it  also  enable  us  to  discriminate  feelings  profitable  to  the 
integral  improvement  of  the  Ego  from  those  hurtful  to  it  ? 
Love  and  hatred  have  contrary  effects  on  the  formation 
of  character,  yet  they  are  found  at  almost  equal  distance 
from  direct  sensation  ;  consequently  we  need  another 
basis  of  valuation.  Even  a  very  superficial  examination 
of  the  phenomenon  'Life'  will  suggest  it.  There  are 
circumstances    which    increase,    diversify,    multiply    its 
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manifestations ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  diminish,  simplify, 
and  at  length  destroy  it. 

These  two  orders  of  transformations  produce  contrary 
but  constant  effects  on  every  living  thing.  Favourable 
conditions  quicken  all  the  vital  movements  in  the  silent 
plant:  the  sap  rises  more  abundantly  and  the  flower 
expands.  The  same  transformations  occur  among  animals 
in  analogous  circumstances :  their  movements  quicken  and 
become  characterised.  Also  we  rightly  assign  to  them  feel- 
ings of  well-being  and  pleasure.  What  are  enjoyment  and 
happiness  in  man  but  the  psychic  expression  of  vital 
expansion  ?  The  correlation  between  these  two  orders  of 
phenomena  is  so  close  that  they  may  be  considered  as 
cause  and  effect.  The  '  sensation-idea  '  which  results  is 
congeneric  to  human  nature  ;  it  makes  us  estimate  as 
good  all  that  augments  life.  It  makes  sickness,  death 
whatever  diminishes  life,  synonyms  of  suffering,  aversion, 
and  unhappiness.  Even  pessimists,  in  spite  of  their  ideal 
of  annihilation,  cannot  get  rid  of  this  enjoyment  of  life, 
and  seldom  abstain  from  procreating  in  joy  new  specimens 
of  humanity. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  life  of  the  body  applies 
equally  to  that  of  the  mind.  But  the  phenomenon  of 
individual  psychic  life  is  infinitely  complex.  The  more 
the  individual  is  evolved  the  more  sensitive  he  becomes 
to  the  states  of  mind  of  those  dear  to  him,  whose  lives  are 
mingled  with  his  own.  Even  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the 
innumerable  human  entities  which  form  the  community 
affect  him.  Consequently  man's  psychic  existence  is 
social,  and  depends  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  activi- 
ties of  those  who  surround  him.  Therefore  ideas  which 
augment  this  single  and  collective  life  should  be  con- 
sidered absolutely  good  and  progressive,  while  ideas  which 
diminish  it  are  evil  and  hurtful. 
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In  this  statement  we  find  the  second  criterion  which 
we  require.  Let  us  now  estimate  the  worth  of  some  of 
our  feehngs  according  to  it.  The  object  of  envy,  hatred, 
revenge,  and  others  of  the  same  category  is  to  curtail  the 
Ego  of  other  persons,  and  they  engender  feehngs  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  psychic  environment,  which  in  their 
turn  lower  the  mind  that  gave  birth  to  them.  Conse- 
quently these  feelings  must  be  considered  absolutely  hurt- 
ful and  pernicious,  while  the  opposite  feelings,  compassion, 
benevolence,  love,  &c.,  must  be  esteemed  absolutely  good 
and  progressive. 

This  double  classification  enables  us  to  place  every 
thought  and  feeling  according  to  its  loftiness  in  the  pro- 
gressive series  of  psychic  activities,  which  is  most  valuable 
when  we  are  considering  man  in  relation  to  the  inner 
evolution  of  his  character. 


All  humanity  is  capable  of  low  and  hurtful  feeling. 
But  individuals  become  scarce  when  we  attempt  to  dis- 
cover in  them  the  higher  and  more  evolved  psychic 
faculties  dominating  the  rudimentary  ones.  In  such 
individuals  foresight,  continuity  of  effort,  precision  in 
design,  benevolence,  become  active  forces.  Thus,  motives 
drawn  from  higher  thoughts  and  emotions  predominate 
and  direct  even  the  details  of  daily  life. 

All  human  relations  are  modified  by  the  stage  of 
psychic  evolution  reached  by  the  persons  concerned. 

Let  us  examine  the  transformations  which  have  taken 
place  in  conjugal  relations.  We  have  chosen  this  example 
because  these  relations  are  usual,  and  include,  according 
to  individualities,  all  categories  of  ideas,  feelings,  and 
emotions,  from  direct  bodily  sensations  up  to  the  highest 
transcendental  ideal. 
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This  examination  will  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  humanity  to  see  the  number  of  evolved 
individuals  greatly  increased  ;  also  that  everyone  can 
add  to  his  own  psychic  activities  some  thoughts  and 
emotions  of  higher  order,  consequently  more  beautiful 
and  harmonious. 

The  feelings  and  ideas  of  primitive  man,  like  those  of 
most  animals,  are  simple  and  homogeneous.  The  physical 
instinct  of  reproduction  alone  determines  the  union  of  a 
moment.  In  this  stage  we  find  conditions  approaching 
promiscuity,  instead  of  conjugal  relations.  Even  in  the 
present  day  this  is  the  prevailing  condition  among  some 
savage  tribes,  and  among  civilised  people  it  still  too  often 
exists  as  a  sporadic  condition,  for  prostitution  is  nothing 
else.  When  contemporary  man  lowers  himself  to  this 
point,  direct  coarse  sensations  of  lust  alone  fill  the  field 
oTconsciousness^  The  psychic  dissolution  occasioned  by_ 
prostitution,  the  utter  self-abandonment  to  direct  sensa- 
tion  produced  in  t^ose  who  live  Tby  it  or  make  use  of  ik 
is  universally  recognisecL  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  set-back  which  it  causes  to  the  evolution  of  character. 
t  Later  on  we  see  man  living  in  more  varied  and  constant 
conditions.  His  intellectual  and  emotional  faculties, 
his  individuality,  so  to  speak,  are  developed.  He  has 
become  able  to  combine  his  feelings  and  recollections, 
to  elaborate  deeper  and  more  lasting  emotions. 

Thus  polygamy,  then  more  or  less  strict  monogamy, 
become  the  prevailing  forms  of  conjugal  relations.  Sexual 
union  is  no  longer  determined  solely  by  external  appear- 
ance, but  complex  motives  of  the  establishment  of  a 
family  have  arisen,  the  desire  for  posterity,  a  domestic 
.     hearth,  a  more  comfortable  and  stable  life,  and  the  other  _ 

^^     advantages  of  marriage.    All  these  ideas  and  feelings 
-^  '     belong  to  the  category  of  those  attached  to  material  life. 
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Psychic  ties  begin  to  form  themselves,  engendered  by- 
family  life.  Marriages  arranged  between  people  who  are 
but  slightly  acquainted  with  each  other, — marriages  in 
which  the  woman  is  mere  female  and  housekeeper, — such 
arise  from  deficient  psychic  evolution,  and  unfortunately 
characterise  the  present  day.  Still  contemporary  condi- 
tions, the  popularisation  of  Science,  the  spread  of  wide 
abstract  ideas,  permeating  public  and  private  life,  tend 
to  develop  the  individual,  making  him  distinct  and  varied. 
In  spite  of  himself,  man  has  acquired  the  habit  of  directing 
his  activities  by  motives  derived  from  higher  abstract 
conceptions  and  emotions.  Matrimonial  relations  slowly 
change.  Other  requirements,  other  aspirations  arise  and 
cement  unions.  The  stage  of  a  woman's  psychic  evolu-  1 
tion,  her  sensibility,  moral  qualities,  aesthetic  feelings,  I 
aim,  and*  ideals  charm  an  individualised  man  and  1  ' 
decide  his  choice  of  a  life  companion.  Psychic  union 
has  arisen.  ^ 

The  more  highly  evolved  the  Ego,  the  more  unique 
does  the  individual  become  in  creation.    Between  such  per- 
sons are  formed  psychic  unions  ideal,  indissoluble.     The  ^^^^^^^^  U^ 
lower  sexual  ties  lose  theirgrosser  elements  when  mingled 
withTiigher  psycEic  emotion ;  they  become  refined  and 
inleFegEu^tt^       'Th5j^;;5^lJ^^^i^^^^*^i^-^^'^^ 
the  union  of  two^bein^wh^,complele.  each  other  a^ 
inlTafmonyr"  This  harmony  accentuates  itself  more  and 
more.     The  two  currents  of  ideas  and  feelings,  similar  in       I  --? 
general  direction  and  differing  only  in  shades  and  pecu- 
liarities, intersect,  combine,  and  determine  in  the  one    rB^!^ 
and  in  the  other  an  ever  higher  ideahsation  of  motives,       ' 
a  further  stage  of  evolution  and  of  perfectionment. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  these  lovely  unions  where 
the  spirit  of  woman  and  man  unite  to  accomplish  some 
great  work — a  social  movement,  or  a  mental  creation. 
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Thus  their  activity  of  love  acts  in  humanity,  and  per- 
petuates their  will  for  good  throughout  the  world. 

The  relations  between  parents  and  children,  brothers 
and  sisters,  master  and  servant,  workman  and  employer 
— between  comrades,  strangers  who  meet  each  other, 
between  the  State  and  the  citizen — in  a  word,  all  relations 
of  public  or  private  life  are  modified  according  to  the 
psychic  evolution  of  man. 


If  the  necessity  for  the  psychic  evolution  of  the 
individual  is  evident,  we  should  investigate  the  condi- 
tions in  which  it  can  be  carried  on.  It  is  actually  being 
accomplished  naturally  in  a  great  many  persons.  This  is 
as  unquestionable  as  the  progress  of  the  human  race, 
because  the  evolution  of  the  individual  is  a  sine  qua  non 
of  such  progress.  A  preliminary  question  imposes  itself : 
What  is  the  human  individual  in  connection  with  the 
psychic  transformations  he  can  undergo? 

The  study  of  the  laws  of  evolution,  anthropology,  and 
contemporary  psychology  gives  us  some  answers  to  this 
question,  and  we  can  consider  as  terminated  the  long  and 
ardent  contention  between  two  opposed  and  extreme 
theories.  The  one,  the  oldest  theory,  afi&rmed  that  the 
human  being  is  born  tabula  rasa,  that  environment  and 
education  alone  formed  his  character.  The  other  asserted, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  individual  comes  into  the  world 
with  faculties  which,  being  mostly  innate,  can  only  be 
slightly  modified  by  external  influences. 

It  is  generally  recognised  in  the  present  day  that  the 
child  is  born  with  the  germs  of  innate  or  inherited  apti- 
tudes. These  are  fixed,  enduring  elements  of  the  psychic 
man.  Still,  from  the  day  of  his  birth  the  individual  is 
assailed  by  multitudes  of  impressions,  which  are  constantly 
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made  on  him  by  the  phenomenal  world.  These  engender 
feelings  and  ideas,  and  slowly  form  his  character.  This 
transformation  may  be  going  on  during  the  whole  of  a 
lifetime.  It  is,  however,  quite  impossible  to  gauge  the 
reciprocal  part  and  power  of  psychic  impressions  and 
innate  elements  in  the  formation  of  character.  The 
possibility  of  psychic  education  depends  on  the  solution 
of  this  important  problem.  We  may  hope  that  scientific 
investigation  and  experiments  in  psychology  will  explain 
many  serious  questions  now  enveloped  in  vague  philosophy. 

If  a  normal  child  could  be  segregated  from  birth,  in 
a  specially  arranged  environment,  the  answer  might  be 
found  when  the  experiment  had  been  repeated  many 
times.  But  conscience  and  law  forbid  such  a  crime.  We 
do  not  yet  recognise  the  right  of  our  lower  brethren,  the 
animals,  to  the  evolution  of  their  personalities.  Could 
we  not  use  them  for  experiments  of  such  great  importance, 
not  merely  theoretic,  but  still  more  of  practical  value 
to  us  ? 

Though  we  do  not  yet  know  the  exact  degree  of  the 
reciprocal  influence  of  innate  aptitudes  and  external 
impressions,  we  may  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  power  of 
the  latter  in  the  formation  of  character.  We  owe  this  in 
great  measure  to  recent  researches  in  hypnotism  and 
suggestion,  which  show  that  even  in  a  waking  state  an 
idea  can  be  suggested  by  energetic  repetition  to  a  person 
of  sound  mind  and  body.  But  suggestions  become  all- 
powerful  during  hypnotic  sleep,  in  which  the  imposed  ideas 
and  feelings  are  enormously  enlarged,  filling  the  whole 
consciousness.  In  this  state,  even  after  his  awakening, 
^  feelings  opposed  to  his  character  can  be  engendered  and 
lade  active  in  a  man,  and  he  may  be  compelled  to  actions 
[contrary  to  his  inner  nature.  All  children  are  susceptible 
[to  suggestion,  as  well  as  most  adults. 

c 
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Do  not  external  circumstances  act  upon  a  man  by  an 
analogous  process  to  that  of  the  hypnotiser  when  they 
reproduce  themselves  in  the  same  way,  thus  repeating  an 
image,  an  idea,  a  feeling  ?  Undoubtedly  to  psychic  man 
the  phenomenal  world  represents  a  series  of  slow,  natural, 
but  none  the  less  efficient  suggestions.  Consequently 
we  may  consider  the  power  of  psychic  suggestion  upon 
the  formation  of  character  as  very  great.  Therefore  we 
can  easily  distinguish  the  psychic  activities  which  should 
be  developed  in  a  human  being  whose  character  is  known 
to  us.  The  preceding  considerations  show  also  that  we 
can  accelerate  the  evolution  of  these  activities  by  making 
use  of  the  impressions  of  the  phenomenal  world. 

How  shall  we  select  from  among  multitudes  of  im- 
pressions those  which  are  most  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  feeling  or  an  idea  at  a  certain  stage  of  evolution  ? 
The  law  of  psychic  progress  shows  that  among  the  great 
number  of  facts  and  human  relations  constantly  occurring 
in  the  psychic  radius  of  an  individual  only  some  will 
impress  him,  chiefly  those  which  in  their  nature  correspond 
with  the  evolution  of  his  character.  If  a  child  of  eight  is 
made  to  read  Kant's  philosophic  works,  they  will  make  no 
impression  on  his  mind.  His  intellect  must  be  nurtured 
by  ideas  and  conceptions  each  only  one  degree  above  those 
which  he  already  possesses.  Further,  the  same  occurrence 
can  influence  an  individual  in  different  ways,  according 
as  feelings  of  good  or  ill  will  predominate  at  the  time. 
The  sight  of  the  sufferings  of  others  can  give  rise  to  feelings 
of  compassion  or  of  cruelty.  A  general  law,  however,  can 
be  formulated.  The  circumstances  which  permit  an 
emotion  or  an  idea  to  manifest  itself,  and  repeat  itself, 
are  generally  those  which  determine  its  expansion.  In 
other  words,  a  faculty  is  increased  by  exercise,  and 
diminished  or  even  atrophied  by  disuse. 
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The  laws  of  evolution  also  inform  us  as  to  the  rate  of 
psychic  progress  according  to  the  elevation  of  a  person's 
character.  As  his  inner  nature  develops,  he  becomes 
more  impressionable  and  his  assimilative  faculties  enlarge. 
In  other  words,  the  rapidity  of  evolution — which  is  con- 
stantly nourished  by  external  impressions — is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  degree  of  acquired  evolution.  Whilst  the 
psychic  faculties  of  a  feeble  mind  remain  almost  stationary 
even  in  the  most  highly  civilised  and  intellectual  environ- 
ment, those  of  a  Goethe,  for  example,  from  infancy  to 
maturity  are  evolving.  This  explains  the  slowness  with 
which  the  character  of  a  people  or  a  race  changes.  The 
average  man,  always  the  most  numerous,  hardly  gets 
beyond  the  lowest  stages  of  psychic  evolution.  In  human 
agglomerations,  as  in  individuals,  the  conservative  forces 
are  far  stronger  than  those  which  make  for  progress. 

All  these  indications,  however,  are  not  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  construct  (if  it  were  possible)  an  ideally 
selected  environment  for  the  perfecting  of  a  given 
character. 

Some  further  essential  conditions  of  psychic  evolution 
will  be  better  indicated  by  an  example  from  life.  Let 
us  take  the  case  of  a  youth  of  a  scientific  turn,  with 
some  disposition  for  serious  study.  His  parents,  if  their 
circumstances  admit,  will  not  apprentice  him  to  a 
shoemaker,  but  will  send  him  to  study  a  science — say 
chemistry — in  a  laboratory.  There  he  will  not  at  first  be 
allowed  to  handle  explosives,  for  the  slightest  imprudence 
might  be  disastrous,  but  will  be  given  simple  ingre- 
dients to  combine,  as  the  more  delicate  would  be  beyond 
his  skill  and  knowledge.  If  this  young  man  had  to 
depend  entirely  on  his  personal  aptitude,  and  was  unable 
to  profit  by  the  written  teaching  of  scientific  treatises  and 
the  oral  lessons  of  his  teacher,  he  would  never  pass  the 
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limits  of  the  most  elementary  chemistry.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  only  attended  lectures  and  read  scientific  works 
on  chemistry,  his  theoretic  knowledge  might  be  great,  but 
he  would  have  no  practical  experience  :  his  memory 
would  have  been  exercised,  but  his  initiative  in  research 
would  remain  insufficient. 

There  are,  then,  two  categories  of  experiences.  One 
is  the  result  of  the  accumulated  work  of  many  generations. 
To  this  we  owe  general  conceptions  and  abstract  ideas. 
It  is  the  foundation  on  which  we  can  raise  the  evolution 
of  our  being  to  still  greater  heights.  The  other,  not  less 
important,  is  personal  experience.  This  is  the  special 
contribution  of  the  individual  to  the  great  unceasing  work 
of  humanity. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  result  from  this 
work,  it  is  not  enough  that  external  circumstances 
should  be  sufficiently  numerous  and  suitable  to  the 
object  to  determine  conceptions  justly  and  not  hastily. 
Man  must  also  preserve  great  independence  in  his  work. 
This  is  a  condition  essential  to  the  personality  of  his 
pursuit,  and  his  independence  must  coincide  with  the 
possibility  of  drawing  abstract  and  general  ideas  from  a 
higher  psychic  direction,  as  useful  indications,  without 
their  in  any  way  impeding  the  integral  development  of 
the  Ego. 

This  example,  while  showing  the  complexity  of  the 
conditions  favourable  to  the  growth  of  psychic  faculties, 
has  also  demonstrated  that  the  inner  evolution  of  man 
necessitates  the  reconciliation  of  two  apparently  opposed 
principles — independence  on  the  one  side,  and  subordina- 
tion to  psychic  guidance  on  the  other. 

In  the  following  pages  we  shall  often  refer  to  these  two 
principles,  which  are  equally  indispensable  to  psychic 
progress,  whether  of  peoples  or  of  individuals.     We  shall 
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have  occasion  to  mark  the  necessity  of  their  reconcilia- 
tion, and  how  it  is  produced  in  practical  daily  hfe. 

It  has  only  been  possible  to  give  very  brief  indications 
of  the  laws  of  psychic  evolution,  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  they  allow  man  to  ensure  the  moral  and 
intellectual  progress  of  his  psychic  Ego,  if  he  could  select 
the  conditions  of  his  life  and  remove  all  influences  hurtful 
to  his  character. 

But  in  actual  life  those  individuals  are  rare  exceptions 
whose  material  and  moral  position  permits  them  to 
choose  the  conditions  of  their  existence. 

We  wish  to  study  the  possibihties  of  evolution  for  the 
average  man,  and  we  see  him  compelled  by  necessity  to 
adapt  himself  to  his  circumstances.  Unable  to  avoid  them, 
the  individual  is  usually  powerless  to  modify  them  alone. 
Only  some  relations,  belonging  chiefly  to  private  life, 
escape  this  rule.  In  this  domain  a  man  can  sometimes 
modify  the  conditions  of  his  existence  and  create  others 
favourable  to  his  psychic  evolution.  In  his  material  and 
public  life  the  average  individual  is  usually  a  real  slave  to 
his  environment. 

However  the  environment  itself  alters,  these  trans- 
formations are  slow,  and  the  factors  which  determine 
them  are  multiple,  complex,  and  often  remote.  They  are 
entirely  beyond  the  control  of  any  particular  person. 
Man  is  like  a  single  cell  among  innumerable  others  in  a 
living  body.  Like  them,  he  depends  on  the  pulsations  of 
the  general  life  of  the  entire  organism.  In  the  unity  of 
this  existence  the  action  of  an  isolated  man,  like  that 
of  a  single  cell,  is  weak,  sometimes  null.  Thus  the 
individual  must  submit  to  the  rotations  of  his  class,  his 
nation,  his  race. 

Still,  in  social  life  other  phenomena  follow  and  correct 
this   individual   helplessness.    Like   homogeneous   cells, 
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men  combine  ;  then  their  action  on  environment  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  force  and  extent  of  their  combination. 
New  collective  personalities  are  brought  into  existence. 
If  the  single  individual  is  usually  powerless  to  organise 
his  own  life  and  to  apply  the  laws  of  psychic  evolution  to 
himself,  that  will  not  be  the  case  with  these  collective 
personalities.  In  many  circumstances  they  may  be 
powerful  enough  to  modify  some  of  the  forms  of  human 
relations. 

Their  part  in  the  life  of  men  may  be  very  important, 
if  they  understand  how  to  make  use  of  the  laws  of  psychic 
progress  :  then  they  will  be  able  to  promote  intelligently 
the  opening  of  conditions  favourable  to  the  progressive 
transformations  of  character,  and  thus  give  to  individuals 
new  possibilities  of  psychic  improvement  and  happiness. 


CHAPTER    III 

Influence  of  changes  of  environment  on  character — Interacting  influences — 
Destruction  and  reconstruction — Partial  evolutions  of  human 
society — Political  Evolution — Rule  of  physical  force — Despotism 
of  the  few — Revolution — Dawn  of  new  psychic  faculties — A  super- 
ficial renewal — Industrial  Evolution — Saint  Simon's  conception 
of  *  social  man ' — The  working  classes — Their  psychic  adaptabilities 
determined  by  industrial  changes — Employers  self-seeking — The 
solidarity  of  workers — Dawn  of  other  psychic  activities — ^The  Evolu- 
tion of  Woman — Woman  a  domestic  animal — Man's  law — ^The 
psychology  of  slaves — Home  lives — Woman's  individualism — Her 
positive  and  evolutionary  faculties — Domestic  struggles — Feminine 
claims — Successive  liberations — Woman's  part  in  the  conscious 
improvement  of  individuals. 

We  have  seen  that  psychic  man,  with  rare  exceptions,  is 
the  result  of  the  conditions  in  which  he  Hves.  But  con- 
ditions are  altered  by  the  perpetual  stir  of  humanity,  as 
well  as  occasionally  by  deliberately  planned  movements. 
Slowly  through  the  ages  these  changes  modify  the  men- 
tality and  character  of  social  classes  and  individuals. 
In  the  same  way  the  possibilities  of  evolution  for  human 
beings  change  likewise.  Let  us  survey  rapidly  some 
important  changes  in  environments,  such  as  occurred  at 
typical  periods  during  past  centuries,  their  influence 
on  the  character  of  the  average  man,  and  the  resulting 
possibilities  of  individual  psychic  evolution. 

At  all  periods,  and  in  all  countries,  inequalities  of 
various  kinds  have  divided  people  into  classes  :  the  upper 
ruling  and  privileged,  the  lower  living  in  greater  or  less 
dependence  on  the  upper.  Further,  everyone  finds  his 
life  determined  by  different  kinds  of  relations,  varying 
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according  to  the  period  and  class  to  which  he  belongs. 
These  relations  are  political,  such  as  the  relation  between 
the  citizen  and  the  State  ;  economic,  such  as  the  relations 
between  employer  and  employed  ;  and  family  relations, 
existing  between  members  of  the  same  family.  Each  of 
these  relations  corresponds  with  the  natural  needs  of  man, 
and  one  or  other  of  the  necessities  of  his  public  or  his 
private  life.  In  daily  use  each  kind  of  relation  develops 
feelings,  emotions,  and  ideas  engendered  by  the  needs 
which  gave  rise  to  them,  and  they,  in  their  turn,  are 
transformed  by  the  psychic  activities  which  they  set  in 
motion. 

If  surrounding  circumstances  could  be  in  harmony 
with  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  integral  evolution 
of  each  Ego,  then  necessarily  these  different  relations 
would  each  be  limited  to  its  own  domain,  so  that 
all  man's  physical  and  moral  needs  could  be  equally 
satisfied  and  developed  at  the  same  time.  But  such 
a  condition  would  be  harmful,  for  with  it  all  en- 
deavour towards  a  better  future  would  disappear.  It 
would  be  torpor  and  death.  Life  presents  the  contrary 
phenomenon. 

Up  to  the  present  day,  with  the  great  majority  of  men, 
relations,  first  political,  then  industrial,  based  on  collec- 
tive needs  and  selfish  feelings,  and  put  into  force  by 
proceedings  almost  amounting  to  physical  constraint, 
have  subjected  and  done  violence  to  the  relations 
based  on  individual  needs  of  more  psychic  nature  and 
more  altruistic  character,  as,  for  example,  family 
relations.  To  satisfy  their  own  ideal  of  life  the  governing 
class,  as  far  as  their  power  would  admit,  organised  the 
existence  of  the  lower  classes  so  as  to  get  the  maximum 
of  profit  out  of  them.  To  satisfy  the  primordial  neces- 
sities of  Ufe,  populations  are  forced  to  submit  to  imposed 
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conditions  which  hinder  the  development  of  some  of 
their  psychic  activities,  mostly  belonging  to  the  higher 
categories.  This  causes  a  feeling  of  restraint  which  becomes 
unendurable  as  the  consciousness  of  it  increases.  As 
all  individuals  of  the  same  class  are  in  an  almost 
identical  situation,  the  idea  of  revolt  arises  and  spreads 
until  conflict  ensues.  Men  of  the  oppressed  class  are 
always  more  numerous  than  their  masters.  They  over- 
throw them,  and  with  them  the  oppressive  conditions 
of  life. 

The  order  of  things  destroyed  must  be  replaced  by 
another  more  in  accord  with  the  ideal  of  the  victorious 
class,  which  devotes  all  its  energies  to  the  reconstruction 
of  life.  It  carries  its  principles  to  extremes.  A  new 
state  of  things  is  brought  about.  Time  smoothes  down 
early  exaggerations,  and  the  conditions  of  life  return  to 
the  psychic  level  of  man  as  he  may  be  at  the  moment. 
During:  the  straggle,  however^jjgjchic. man  himself  has,... 
^changed.  Feelings,  emotions,  ideas  until  then  hidden  in 
the  subconsciousness,  stifled  by  a  cramped  existence,  will 
nave  exploded  and  developed,  becoming  stronger  psychic 
lactprs,  agd  they  will  mould  new  ferms  oJ  human  relati^s_ 
that  m  their  tumwill  perpetuate  the  psycmc  activities 
tney  nave  engenderea  m  m^n. 

Every  rearrangement  of  established  relations  brings 
into  being  a  special  order  of  feeling  and  ideas  whose  elements 
are  often  assimilated  by  entire  populations.  At  the  same 
time  a  new  class  comes  into  active  life,  and  becomes,  so 
to  speak,  representative  of  these  new  factors  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  character.  Such  enlargements  of  the  psychic 
activities  of  an  individual  occurring  among  a  large  number 
of  people  who  are  beginning  to  take  an  active  part  in 
society,  are  what  we  term  *  the  partial  evolutions  of 
humanity/ 
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Political    Evolution 

Among  social  classes  there  exist  several  principles 
of  inequality  and  domination.  They  are  always  based 
on  some  kind  of  superiority ;  sometimes  it  is  physical 
and  military,  sometimes  wealth,  and  less  frequently 
it  is  psychic,  moral,  or  intellectual  superiority.  These 
principles  of  inequality  vary  according  to  race  and 
period. 

Among  the  Western  nations  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  these  principles  were  first  physical,  then  military 
force  preserved  by  tradition  and  inheritance  in  a  limited 
number  of  famihes :  the  feudal  nobility — a  relatively 
small  class  —  being  opposed  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  people,  the  serfs  and  villeins.  Among  the  nobility 
the  rights  and  duties  which  bound  them  to  the  sovereign, 
their  rights  of  property,  their  family  rights,  were  all  more 
or  less  clearly  delimited.  Contrariwise,  among  the  serfs 
the  whole  of  material  and  family  life  was  dominated 
by  political  duty — that  is,  their  relation  or  bondage  to 
their  immediate  lord  as  representing  the  power  of  the 
State.  The  serf  could  be  forced  to  marry  anyone 
at  the  command  of  his  lord,  who  could  also  deprive  him 
of  all  his  possessions.  Consequently  the  physical  and 
psychic  existence  of  the  great  majority  of  people  was  at 
the  absolute  disposal  of  a  few  men.  Armour,  the  fortified 
castle,  violence,  had  become  the  props  of  the  Feudal  System, 
until  a  day  came  when  men  realised  not  merely  their 
wretched  condition,  but  also  their  own  strength :  then  they 
overthrew  their  masters  and  repaid  the  violence  to  which 
so  many  generations  had  submitted. 

The  great  work  of  revolution  will  be  to  relegate 
political  relations  each  to  its  own  restricted  sphere,  and  to 
ensure  their  respective  evolution.    Industrial  and  family 
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relations  then  becoming  more  independent  of  political 
ties  will  be  able  to  develop  more  freely. 

This  'politicar  revolution  (as  we  may  call  it,  for 
relations  of  this  category  have  been  especially  defined 
and  have  undergone  successive  changes)  will  have  there- 
fore brought  about  an  important  evolution  of  character 
in  the  very  large  class  of  serfs  and  peasants.  The  sense 
of  servility  has  been  replaced  by  a  feeling  of  freedom 
and  independence  ;  deference  to  arbitrary  action  is  super- 
seded by  respect  of  law  ;  the  improvidence  of  an  uncertain 
living  dependent  on  the  good  will  of  the  lord  is  replaced 
by  legally  secured  provision  for  the  future.  Statute  labour 
badly  executed  under  supervision  is  replaced  by  free  work, 
consequently  better  done,  no  longer  by  the  serf,  but  by 
the  labourer,  who  henceforth  toils  with  the  object  of 
providing  for  the  comforts  of  his  family  and  himself. 

Political  evolution,  however,  only  touched  human  life 
on  the  outside ;  it  very  slightly  modified  family  institutions, 
and  although  it  gave  men  a  little  more  independence,  it  left 
women  in  the  same  inferior  position  as  before.  Further, 
it  specially  favoured  the  middle  class — the  bourgeoisie. 
Yet  in  spite  of  these  limitations  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  external  relations  of  men,  with  their 
corresponding  psychic  activities,  were  indispensable 
pioneers  for  other  partial  evolutions  which  would  more 
directly  affect  the  iimer  relations  and  the  emotions  and 
ideas  of  this  category. 

Therefore  we  will  not  further  discuss  this  political 
evolution,  which  found  its  complete  expression  in  the 
French  Eevolution.  Most  Western  nations  have  long 
passed  this  stage,  and  in  each  political  relations  have 
followed  special  lines  of  evolution.  Since  then  other 
revolutions  have  taken  place,  industrial  struggles  have 
been    the  object  of  national  activity,   in  which    large 
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numbers  of  persons  strove  to  gain  more  independence 
in  their  material  and  economic  position,  the  working 
classes  against  the  capitalists.  Here  the  principle  of 
privilege  is  wealth,  sometimes  inherited,  but  more  often 
acquired,  yet  still  an  advance  on  the  Feudal  System  as 
being  farther  removed  from  brute  force. 

The  human  evolution  derived  from  these  struggles 
affects  the  whole  of  the  working  classes  and  is  not  limited 
to  one  sex,  for  the  number  of  women  workers  is  already 
very  large,  and  is  constantly  growing.  It  is  in  direct 
touch  with  family  life  and  with  personal  emotions.  This 
industrial  evolution  is  already  far  advanced  among  some 
of  the  Western  nations  ;  it  now  specialises,  and  no  longer 
takes  an  important  place  in  people's  minds.  It  makes 
room  for  other  struggles  and  other  human  evolutions. 
These  will  be  the  woman  movement  and  the  struggle  of 
woman  for  a  worthy  place  in  social  and  human  activi- 
ties. In  this  evolution  inner  emotions  and  family 
relations  are  evolving,  and  they  will  undergo  far- 
reaching  modifications. 

The  industrial  and  labour  movement,  being  closely 
linked  to  the  evolution  of  woman  and  of  the  family, 
serves,  so  to  speak,  as  a  point  of  departure  and  as  a 
stepping-stone.  Therefore  it  will  be  useful  to  study  the 
new  forms  of  psychic  activity  which  are  engendered  by 
industrial  life.  Then  only  shall  we  be  able  to  investi- 
gate feminine,  domestic,  and  psychic  evolution. 

Industkial  Evolution 

Since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  especially  during 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  mechanics 
have  made  quite  unexpected  progress.  Kapid  modes  of 
communication  and  the  '  machine  '  were  created.  The 
immediate  consequence  of  this  was  the  modern  industrial 
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regime,  with  its  capitalist  system  and  its  working  class. 
At  the  same  time,  the  new  conditions  of  labour  brought 
with  them  new  sources  of  suffering  for  the  people  who 
had  to  live  under  them.  In  the  eternal  pursuit  of  an 
ideal  of  a  better  life,  the  workers  forged  for  themselves 
the  ideal  of  '  social  man,'  in  accordance  with  the  new 
industrial  regime.  To  reahse  this  ideal,  they  took  up 
the  cudgels.  But  in  order  that  this  struggle  should 
stand  any  chance  of  success,  it  had  to  be  based  on 
emotions  which  were  but  newly  bom  and  engendered 
by  industrial  life,  and  consequently  appropriate  to  the 
evolution  of  this  mode  of  social  existence.  Accordingly, 
the  working  people  became  not  only  the  representatives, 
but  also  the  promoters  of  this  manifestation  of  life,  which 
we  will  term  '  industrial  evolution/ 

We  may  not  pause  to  analyse  the  ideas  and  theories 
which  gave  rise  to  the  ideal  of  '  social  man,'  nor  the 
means  employed  to  put  them  into  practice.  We  can 
merely  sketch  the  new  elements  which  were  elaborated 
by  industrial  evolution  and  which  prepared  the  ground 
for  the  evolution  of  woman.  They  are  mostly  to  be 
found  in  the  ideas  put  forward  in  the  first — sometimes 
called  *  poetic  "" — period  of  the  labour  movement. 

In  the  mind  of  one  man  we  often  find  the  ideas 
which  inspired  a  whole  epoch.  Saint  Simon  i^  a 
remarkable  instance  of  this  fact.  We  may,  indeed,  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  he  personified  this  *  poetic '  period. 
He  was  the  promoter  of  some  of  the  predominating  ideas 
of  his  time  which  became  later  the  basis  of  the  labour 
movement.  Perhaps  no  one  had  a  more  immense  belief 
in  the  future  of  humanity  than  this  great  innovator. 
He  foresaw  an  era  of  labour,  industry,  science,  and  peace 
inevitably  replacing  the  warfaring  and  theological  era  of 
the  Middle  Ages.     These  ideas,  which  are  now  old,  were 
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new  when  Saint  Simon  professed  them.  His  wide 
historical  conceptions  were  closely  linked  with  supreme 
compassion  for  the  suffering  and  the  down-trodden. 
Struck  with  the  misery  and  stupor  of  the  working  classes, 
he  wished  them,  as  having  the  greatest  need,  to  profit 
most  by  the  era  of  happiness  into  which  humanity  was 
about  to  enter.  He  proclaimed  the  principles  which 
have  since  become  the  basis  of  Sociology — the  right  of 
l/  every  individual  to  the  means  by  which  he  can  improve 
his  material  existence  and  develop  his  mental  and  moral 
faculties. 

He  called  the  great  mass  of  workers  to  a  more  active 
and  intelligent  life,  declaring  the  individual  human  being 
to  be  the  essential  object  towards  whom  all  efforts  of 
society  should  be  directed.  He  believed  that  society 
must  be  fundamentally  reorganised.  If  it  were  to  attain 
this  ideal,  its  first  and  most  essential  steps  must  be  the 
improvement  of  the  economic  position  of  the  workers. 
He  protested  against  a  religion  which  based  its  hopes  on 
a  future  life.  On  the  contrary,  he  wanted  the  working 
man  to  concentrate  all  his  efforts  on  the  material 
conditions  of  his  present  life,  which  thus  he  would  be 
able  to  ameliorate. 

These  ideas  gave  birth  to  several  practical  conceptions, 
such  as  an  eight-hours'  day,  which,  while  increasing  the 
intensity  and  productibility  of  effort,  would  give  the 
worker  leisure  to  devote  to  his  own  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement ;  labour  legislation,  making  the  State  pro- 
tect the  workman  from  the  greed  of  the  employers,  from 
bad  sanitary  conditions  and  the  diseases  inherent  to  his 
craft ;  finally,  Trade  Unions,  obtaining  higher  and  more 
regular  wages  for  the  workers,  and  ensuring  better  under- 
standing between  masters  and  men. 

While  Saint  Simon  was  disseminating  his  ideas  in  France, 
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Robert  Owen,  working  on  the  same  lines  in  England,  was 
putting  some  of  them  into  practice  among  the  hands  of  a 
large  factory  under  his  management. 

Animated  by  these  ideas,  the  labour  movement  was 
an  energetic  and  inevitable  protest  against  the  deprecia- 
tion of  individual  work,  the  selfish  autocracy  of  employers, 
and  the  unlimited  competition  which  were  immediate 
results  of  the  advent  of  the  machine  and  the  growth  of 
Industrialism.  Thus  some  of  the  aspirations  of  these 
two  great  philanthropists  were  realised. 

To  arrive  at  this,  many  struggles,  accompanied  by 
passionate  agitation  of  all  social  questions,  were  necessary. 
A  large  number  of  men,  many  of  them  of  the  working 
class,  were  forced,  almost  in  spite  of  themselves,  to  con- 
sider social  problems,  the  best  way  of  improving  their 
means  of  existence,  and  to  experience  the  sentiments  and 
emotions  thus  engendered,  to  which  the  minds  of  the 
people  were  naturally  obliged  to  adapt  themselves. 
Thus  a  psychic  transformation  took  place  simult'ane- 
ously  in  many  minds,  and  the  new  elements  resulting 
tended  to  become  permanent,  as  the  conditions  which 
evoked  them  became  more  lasting.  Taking  as  a 
basis  the  realities  which  had  been  achieved,  and  aspiring 
to  further  expansion  of  material  psychic  possibilities 
as  yet  only  faintly  shadowed,  the  ideal  of  '  social  man ' 
slowly  took  shape  and  asserted  itself.  It  served  as 
guide  in  the  psychic  direction  mentioned  in  a  previous 
chapter. 

The  material  aspect  of  this  ideal  included  higher 
wages,  shorter  hours  of  work,  improved  sanitation. 
The  other  side  belongs  to  the  development  of  character, 
and  is  more  specially  interesting  to  us.  Pushed  by 
the  competition  of  the  unemployed  and  the  bad  condi- 
tions of    life,  necessity  compelled  the  worker  to  accept 
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whatever  work  and  wages  might  be  offered  to  him 
by  the  capitaHst  employer  who  owned  the  factory 
with  its  machinery.  The  employer  had  to  consider 
his  own  advantage,  not  the  hardships  of  the  workers 
whom  he  employed :  his  prosperity  was  opposed  to 
theirs.  To  ensure  large  profits  he  must  pay  them 
low  wages  and  get  as  much  work  as  possible  out  of 
them.  Thus  his  position  made  him  selfish,  and  selfish 
considerations  determined  the  relations  between  him  and 
the  workers,  involving  on  the  one  side  hardness  and 
indifference,  on  the  other  envy,  hatred,  distrust.  These 
emotions  had  free  play  at  first,  for  the  isolated  worker 
was  poor,  and  powerless  to  contend  with  the  selfish 
competition  which  exploited  him. 

It  takes  special  circumstances  to  force  men  to  combine  : 
the  factory  hand  was  no  exception  to  this  general  rule. 
Competing  for  employment  with  his  fellows,  he  accepted 
the  lowest  wages.  This  state  of  affairs,  disastrous  to  the 
worker  though  advantageous  to  the  employer,  might 
have  lasted  indefinitely  if  the  minds  of  the  workers  had 
not  been  forced  by  industrial  conditions  into  a  more 
altruistic  channel.  They  realised  their  individual  helpless- 
ness and  the  necessity  of  co-operating  with  others  in  the 
same  circumstances.  Factory  hands  combined  in  strikes. 
If  they  were  able  to  hold  out  long  enough  they  forced  the 
employer  to  concede  their  reasonable  demands  rather 
than  see  his  business  handicapped.  But  this  result  could 
only  be  obtained  by  a  strong  union  and  was  only  possible 
where  workers  regarded  each  other,  not  as  enemies  and 
competitors,  but  as  friends  and  comrades.  A  member  of 
a  Union  must  sometimes  sacrifice  his  own  interests  to  the 
common  good  ;  thus  strikes  have  helped  to  form  feelings 
of  sympathy  and  mutual  helpfulness  among  working 
people,  even  leading  to  such  manifestations  as  contributions 
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made  to  fellow- workers  in  foreign  countries  who  were  out 
on  strike. 

Selfishness  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  misery  of  the 
workers.  Altruistic  sentiments  improved  their  condition. 
The  ideal  of '  social  man '  promoted  sentiments  of  mutual 
help,  sympathy,  and  love  between  people  of  the  same  class. 
This  phenomenon  is  of  great  importance,  because  as  the 
working  class  becomes  more  numerous  throughout  the 
world,  this  ideal  may  be  considered  as  a  new  factor  in  our 
social  life. 

Moreover,  labour  organisation,  particularly  in  the 
great  machine  industries  where  it  had  been  pushed  farthest, 
has  masked  the  personality  of  the  employer  behind  con- 
tracts and  regulations,  gradually  established  by  common 
consent.  This  has  helped  to  render  the  workman's 
feelings  of  hatred  and  envy  towards  the  employer  less 
personal,  and  without  direct  object,  consequently  infi- 
nitely less  virulent.  At  the  same  time,  participation  in 
a  Union  causes  the  worker  to  exercise  certain  fairly  evolved 
psychic  faculties  :  on  one  hand,  personal  restraint,  which 
enables  him  to  pay  his  subscriptions  regularly ;  on  the 
other  hand,  provision  for  a  somewhat  remote  future, 
which  enables  him  to  comprehend  the  utility  of  the  daily 
sacrifices  he  makes  for  the  Union.  From  the  age  of 
thirteen  young  lads,  and  also  a  great  many  girls,  submit 
to  this  discipline.*  A  shorter  working  day  allows  time 
for  study  of  art  and  various  forms  of  self-improvement. 
As  a  natural  result,  the  minds  and  habjts  of  the  working 
classes  become  more  refined. 

Other  social  modifications  were  brought  about  by  in- 
dustrial organisation.  The  workman  of  to-day  is  no  longer 
the  artisan  of  former  times.  The  Trade  Guilds  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  formed  on  a  patriarchal  model.     In  the 

*  B.  and  S.  Webb,  History  of  Trade  Unionism,  p.  121. 
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Guild  as  well  as  in  the  home  supreme  authority  was  vested 
in  the  father,  for  whom  and  through  whom  all  the  members 
of  the  family  worked.*  On  the  one  side  was  authority, 
on  the  other  obedience.  Modern  industry  has  altered  this 
state  of  things  by  calling  each  member  of  the  family,  the 
father,  the  mother,  the  child,  to  work  individually  for  an 
outside  employer,  who  is  frequently  a  mere  impersonal 
entity.  Each  receives  an  individual  wage,  and  is  thus 
increasingly  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  family.  As  its 
members  are  thus  more  on  a  footing  of  equality,  the  effect 
on  family  life  should  be  to  make  it  gentler,  less  authori- 
tative. In  this  way  the  ground  was  prepared  for  the 
woman  movement.  Woman  had  to  be  free  from  the 
shackles  imposed  on  her  by  the  patriarchal  system  before 
she  could  develop  new  psychic  elements  in  herself  and 
those  around  her. 

During  the  first  period  of  the  industrial  movement  the 
evolution  of  character  was  for  its  promoters  an  essential 
though  distant  object.  The  improvement  of  material 
conditions  was  sought  not  only  for  itself,  but  also  as  a 
means  of  moral  uplifting.  But  little  bv  little  the  higher 
ideal  was  pushed  aside  by  the  pressure  of  minor  struggles 
and  claims,  until  the  labour  movement  to-day  seems  to 
have  specialised  on  the  improvement  of  the  economic 
condition  of  the  working  class.  The  moral  and  psychic 
ideal,  in  concentrating  its  efforts,  will  be  raised  again  by 
the  woman  movement,  which  will  lead  to  a  new  evolution. 

The  Evolution  op  Woman 

About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  questions 
respecting  the  position  of  woman  in  the  family  and  in 


*  Ashley,  Economic  History,    vol.    ii.    p.    219 ;    Cunningham    and 
MacArthur,  Outlines  of  Economic  History,  pp.  203-208. 
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society  began  to  stir  public  opinion.    Up  to  this  point 
"'  women  themselves  had  made  no  organised  objection  to'**' 
their  inferior  condition,  though  neither  custom,  pi;:eju4ioe5- 
pubiic  opinion,  nor  law  regarded  women  as  independent,  ^ 
responsible  human  beings,  attributing  to  them,  indeed,  )f^e\fr."-^/ 
intrinsic  inferiority.    Christianity,  especially  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  by  making  the  subjection  of  women  a  dogma,  had 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  a  rooted  belief  in  the 
superiority  of  the  male  sex.    Men  consequently  arrogated 
to  themselves  many  rights,  while  recognising  few  duties,  i/-/f; 
considering  that  Nature  had  evidently  designed  'women 
-  to  be  their  slaves.    The  position  of  womain  resembled  that 
of  a  domestic  aninial!    Her^chief  virtues  were  to  serve  Qj^!^^ 
her  master,  bear  children,  and  keep  house.     In  return  she 
received  mainten^ce"ahd7possiHy,"l:ind^l^ 

The  influence  of  Eoman  law  still  survives  in  legal 
institutions,  and  even  in  the  present  day,  in  certain  cases, 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  woman  to  escape  from  her 
husband's  ill-treatment.  In  most  circumstances  of  life 
woman  is  regarded  by  law  and  custom  as  a  perpetual 
minor.  She  can  take  no  part  in  the  government  of  the 
country.  Even  when  she  is  possessed  of  property  of  her 
own,  she  frequently  cannot  administer  it  without  her 
husband's  authority.  In  the  home  she  regulates  the 
daily  arrangements,  but  subject  to  the  husband's  con- 
trol. As  soon  as  she  has  ceased  to  be  nurse  to  her 
children,  they  are  at  their  father's  disposal.  For  centuries 
women  were  educated  to  regard  this  as  a  perfectly  natural 
situation. 

This  inferior  position  of  women  had  confirmed  habits 
which  were  perhaps  inherited,  and  had  also  developed  a 
number  of  special  ideas  and  emotions.  Some  of  these 
were  negative,  such  as  narrow-mindedness,  inability  to 
comprehend    general  and  abstract    ideas,  fondness  for 
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gossip,  flattery  of  the  master,  meanness,  deceit,  exces- 
sive desire  to  please.  These  evil  traits  are  the  inevitable 
result  of  personal  dependence  and  a  narrow  life :  they  are 
commonly  found  in  slaves  of  both  sexes,  and  disappear 
with  the  causes  that  gave  rise  to  them. 

But  woman  possesses  positive  psychic  faculties  of  her 
own,  and  as  her  sphere  extends,  they  will  influence  all  she 
does.  The  girl,  wife,  or  mother  has  always  been  confined 
to  domestic  life.  Consequently  most  of  her  ideas  and 
feelings  circle  round  those  with  whom  she  is  intimately 
connected  by  family  ties,  each  of  whom  has  his  own  indi- 
viduality, feelings,  likes,  and  dislikes.  It  is  woman's  part 
to  study  these,  direct  them,  reconcile  them.  She  is 
bound  by  ties  of  affection,  and  the  maternal  instinct  is  the 
strongest  that  exists  ;  it  is  found  among  most  of  the 
superior  animals.  Thus  woman  makes  a  good  teacher. 
She  lives  among  those  whom  she  loves  and  considers. 
Such  a  psychic  environment  is  entirely  opposite  to  the 
abstract  ideas  and  vague  political  aims  which  occupy 
men's  minds.  In  the  family  man  rules.  Out  of  doors 
he  struggles  to  maintain  his  political  and  economic 
independence.  His  education  tends  to  give  the  widest 
development  to  all  his  faculties,  and  his  sphere  of 
activity  may  be  immense. 

Woman's  mind  is  developed  in  an  environment  of 
personal  psychic  relations,  combined  with  the  practical 
cares  of  every  day.  ,IEherefore,  in  history  women  are 
rarelX-fQunjd_working_^for^  distanr"Kims  orlT^iieral  ^ 
abstract  ideas.  Their  object  musL.J3B_immadiaifi«_real, 
palpable — some  flesh-and-blood  creature  whom  they  can 
help.  Many  women  are  attracted  by  the  life  of  a  sister 
of  charity  which  entails  enormous  self-sacrifice.  Could 
they  undertake  it  if  the  desire  to  give  personal  service 
were  not  strong  and  instinctive  ? 
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A  man  who  wishes  to  do  good  and  to  be  useful  in  the 
world  tries  to  spread  his  ideas  by  books,  pamphlets,  and 
other  methods  used  in  civilised  countries,  while  a  woman 
similarly  minded  acts  quite  differently  :  she  will  teach  a 
few  children  or  nurse  a  few  sick  people.  Here  we  see  an 
important  difference  of  action. 

But  why  should  this  long-established  and  accepted 
state  of  things  have  been  so  suddenly  changed  towards 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century?  What  are  the 
causes  of  these  changes  during  which  the  female  half  of 
the  race  has  broken  bonds  imposed  by  the  prejudice  of 
centuries  ?  Is  it  growing  Industrialism  forcing  women 
out  to  work  and,  therefore,  to  more  independent  life  ?  Is 
it  the  too  obvious  contrast  between  the  increased  liberty 
of  man  and  the  position  of  his  mate,  who  remains  subject 
and  debased  as  a  human  being  ?  Is  it  the  generally  im- 
proved conditions  of  life  procured  by  civilisation  ?  Or  is 
it  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  certain  persons  who  pro- 
claimed the  incongruity  of  the  position  to  ready  hearers  at 
the  right  moment  ?  The  causes  of  all  social  phenomena 
are  many  and  complex.  These  are  some  ;  certainly  there 
are  many  others.  One  fact  is  undeniable.  The  time  was 
ripe  :  it  was  possible  for  the  special  faculties  of  woman  to 
expand  in  various  forms  of  social  life.  Henceforth  woman 
can  free  herself  from  some  of  the  bonds  that  hinder  her 
psychic  development,  and  bring  new  and  unexpected 
elements  into  public  as  well  as  into  private  life. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  this  social  revo- 
lution which  mainly  affected  family  and  domestic  ties,  and 
forced  women  into  active  life  :  we  can  only  deal  with  its 
general  aspects.  As  in  all  revolutions,  there  is  class  war- 
fare :  the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor.  Woman  had 
to  combat  man,  who  wished  to  keep  her  in  ignorance 
and  inferiority  to  satisfy  his  selfish  domination.      As  in 
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political  and  industrial  evolutions,  old  ties  are  broken,  old 

relations  are  inverted,  and  bonds  which  hindered  free 

development  are  cast  off.    But  woman's  evolution  shows 

. .      vet  another  aspect. 

/r^WJi^  ,     There  are  no  armed  revolts,  no  noisy  strikes,  but 

\    ^  numberless  quiet  struggles  going  on  in  families  of  all 

classes.      There    is    no    stir ;    these    episodes    are    un- 

chronicled  ;    they  take  place  between  people  who  are 

closely  connected,  and  they  are  supremely  psychic  ;   it 

is  a  conflict  of  characters.     They  extend  over  all  the 

period  preparatory  to  evolution,  and  during  this  time 

external  circumstances  are  fitting  women  for  the  great 

struggle. 

In  England,  at  the  beginning  of  the  past  century,  we 
see  industrial  conditions  forcing  young  women  and  girls 
to  work  in  factories,  thus  giving  them  a  certain  pecuniary 
independence,  j  Law  and  custom,  which  did  not  recog- 
nise any  right  of  propertjjn  women  wage-earners,  were 
thus  left  behind  by  facts._J  In  educated  circles  women 
were  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  public  affairs  and 
education. 

Just  think  what  struggles,  what  domestic  tragedies 
were  inevitable  before  the  new  spirit  could  conquer  the 
prejudice,  ridicule,  and  ill  will  of  those  who  had  grown  up 
in  an  older  social  order  and  were  unable  to  understand 
the  new  ideas.  Pathetic  echoes  of  the  conflict  reach  us 
through  industrial  histories,  novels,  and  biographies  of 
this  period. 

General  ideals  were  slowly  evolved  through  the 
individual  struggles  of  the  women  of  that  generation. 
This  came  about  naturally  ;  the  same  causes  always 
produce  the  same  effects.  Consequently,  as  soon  as  the 
idea  of  Emancipation  was  formulated,  it  was  assimilated 
and  gave  birth  to  a  social  movement. 
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Inferior  education  was  not  the  only  token  of  the 
subjection  of  woman.  Her  legal  disabilities  had 
become  decayed  forms,  surviving  the  circumstances 
for  which  they  had  been  created.  Therefore  from 
the  outset  of  the  woman  movement  efforts  were  made 
to  do  away  with  legal  sex  inferiority,  and  to  raise  the 
standard  of  woman's  education  to  that  of  man.  The 
education  movement,  and  the  new  laws  which  have 
given  women  rights  of  property,  have  put  them  almost 
on  an  equality  with  men  in  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  family.  Their  admission  to  participation  in  adminis- 
trative work  and  the  agitation  for  the  parliamentary 
franchise  are  results  of  the  claims  of  organised  bodies 
of  women. 

These  rights  have  long  been  recognised.  Men  ac- 
quired them  after  painful  struggles.  Women  followed 
in  the  ready-made  track.  They  originate  nothing  new, 
but  adapt  themselves  well  or  ill,  sometimes  with  difficulty, 
to  the  forms  so  long  used  by  the  other  sex.  The  same 
thing  happens  among  working  women.  It  is  often 
difficult  for  them  to  organise  on  the  same  lines  as  men. 
Does  this  show  that  women  by  reason  of  their  differing 
faculties  will  eventually  choose  other  fields  and  means  of 
action  ? 

The  period  embracing  the  political  claims  and  efforts 
to  obtain  higher  education  resembles  the  first  periods  of 
all  social  evolutions.  In  gaining  University  training  and 
legal  recognition,  women  have  merely  cast  off  some  of  the 
bonds  that  trammelled  them  and  obtained  advantages 
which  are  the  elementary  right  of  all  human  beings  of 
sound  mind. 

Such  a  period  necessarily  displays  exaggerations, 
gropings,  uncertainties.  Some  women  would  like  to 
unsex  themselves  and  become  men.     Such  give  scope 
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to  the  ridicule  of  superficial  minds  who  profess  to  see  in 
such  eccentricities  the  true  manifestations  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  human  evolutions. 

However,  a  new  modus  vivendi  arises  and  life  begins 
to  be  reconstituted.  From  this  moment  the  special 
elements  of  this  evolution  assert  themselves;  psychic 
qualities,  heretofore  repressed,  expand  and  develop. 
Even  in  England  the  evolution  of  woman  is  still  so  little 
advanced  that  we  can  hardly  yet  distinguish  all  the 
elements  with  which  it  will  enrich  society. 

In  some  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries  we  observe  a  social 
phenomenon — the  independence  of  woman  in  the  family, 
which  is  the  key  to  her  social  independence.  This  en- 
largement of  her  life  has  been  gained  by  the  working 
woman  through  her  own  wage -earning  in  factories. 
Women  of  the  upper  classes  have  gained  it  through  educa- 
tion, by  alterations  in  the  laws  of  property,  and  by  their 
participation  in  public  affairs.  Consequently  a  large  num- 
ber of  women  endowed  with  special  psychic  faculties  are 
living  a  wider  life.  Even  during  this  period  of  storm  and 
stress  the  female  mind  has  been  profoundly  changed.  The 
negative  faculties  (narrow-mindedness,  deceit,  gossip,  &c.) 
disappear  with  that  subjection  of  ages  which  caused  them. 
Thus  an  important  psychic  process  is  taking  place. 
Many  attain  a  higher  degree  of  personal  quality.  Family 
ties,  by  which  everyone  is  bound,  being  thus  freed  from 
psychic  elements  detrimental  to  the  formation  of  character, 
society  at  large  must  be  benefited. 

It  is  not  women  only  who  have  improved  ;  they  are 
helping  to  effect  a  similar  evolution  among  men.  Sexual 
emotions  inevitably  lose  their  grosser  qualities  and  become 
more  refined  and  intellectualised.  Intercourse  between 
men  and  women  must  become  better,  more  self-respecting, 
as  between  equals.    Little  by  little  these  daily  habits 
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must  necessarily  re-model  psychic  life  in  all  forms  of 
individual  activity. 

The  peculiar  faculties  of  woman  seem  to  lie  mostly 
in  the  importance  she  accords  to  personal  affections  and 
to  intrinsic  psychic  nobility  of  character.  In  her  sub- 
jection she  has  had  to  suffer  much  from  rough  ways  and 
hard  hearts ;  it  has  become  natural  to  her  to  fight  against 
them.  Therefore  she  will  endeavour  to  make  more  pre- 
valent through  her  influence  the  higher  and  more  evolved 
psychic  activities.  In  the  family  she  would  wish  her 
husband  to  be  sincere,  loving,  kind  in  small  as  well  as  in 
great  matters ;  that  is  the  true  school  of  goodness.  She 
will  implant  the  same  ideas  in  her  children,  the  better 
because  her  own  education  has  become  wider  and  she 
herself  more  excellent.  In  politics,  judging  from  those 
countries  where  public  life  is  open  to  women,  they  always 
support  reforms  tending  to  improve  character.  They  will 
advance  temperance,  and  support  only  those  parliamentary 
candidates  whose  private  life  appears  to  be  honest. 

This  preference  for  personal  feeling  and  those  activities 
which  aim  at  the  improvement  of  the  individual  shows 
itself  in  the  character  of  some  of  the  largest  organisations 
of  women.  They  are  founded  upon  relatively  new  ideas,  and 
their  object  is  to  advance  the  individual  psychic  develop- 
ment of  their  members.  Imbued  with  the  Christian  ideal 
of  the  spiritual  growth  of  man,  an  evolution  which  will 
continue  beyond  this  life,  woman  finds  in  these  organisa- 
tions an  effective  means  of  applying  and  spreading  this 
conception. 

The  educative  faculties  of  woman  may  reach  the 
highest  developments  ;  even  now  we  see  many  splendid 
examples  of  her  special  powers  in  this  direction.  In 
contrast  to  Trade  Unions,  in  which  women  are  hardly 
successful,  the  associations  of  which  we  have  spoken  have 
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spread  rapidly  all  over  England,  covering  the  country 
with  centres  of  psychic  activity.  Later  on  we  shall  make 
a  special  study  of  this  important  movement. 

We  have  described  some  of  the  aspects  of  this  feminine 
and  psychic  evolution  which  is  actually  taking  place.  It 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  important  yet  experienced  by 
society.  Is  it  not  because  woman,  half  the  human  race, 
is  engaged  in  it,  while  man,  the  other  half,  may  be  affected 
by  it  ?  Is  there  any  man  who  has  not  a  mother,  a  sister,  a 
wife,  some  woman  whom  he  loves  ?  Besides,  the  feelings 
aroused  by  this  evolution  are  higher  in  the  hierarchy 
of  emotion,  and  more  powerful  than  any  derived  from 
political  or  economic  evolutions.  It  is  not  aspirations 
for  political  freedom,  however  honourable  and  necessary 
they  may  be,  nor  the  rather  vague  sentiment  of  industrial 
comradeship,  that  will  carry  men  through  this  stage  of 
their  evolution.  It  is  borne  on  the  deepest  sentiments  of 
humanity.  It  is  based  on  love,  the  creative  breath  of 
life.  Sexual  and  material  in  its  origin,  it  becomes  refined 
and  intellectualised.  It  engenders  the  love  affinities  of 
spiritual  beings.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  moment  when 
one  psychic  being  reveals  itself  completely  to  another 
psychic  being.  It  brings  about  a  transfiguration  of  the 
inmost  consciousness. 

We  cannot  foresee  the  ultimate  changes  to  which  the 
woman  movement  will  lead  humanity ;  we  are  still  less  able 
to  predict  what  new  evolution  may  follow  it.  Logically, 
any  such  should  be  founded  on  emotions  and  faculties  at 
present  deeply  hidden  beneath  the  subconsciousness,  and 
should  extend  to  still  more  numerous  categories  of  beings. 
But  our  minds  cannot  grasp  even  the  dawn  of  this 
future  evolution.  We  only  know  that  we  are  living  in 
a  period  when  Science  is  working  out  the  laws  of  the 
progressive   evolution  of   the  individual,  when  part  of 
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humanity  feels  prepared  to  put  them  into  practice.  It 
seems  chimerical  to  expect  that  each  individual  of  the 
many  millions  that  make  up  the  human  race  should  con- 
centrate his  efforts  on  his  own  psychic  evolution ;  but 
shall  we  not  see  this  ideal  gradually  losing  its  prob- 
lematical aspect  ?  Would  it  not  in  part  be  realised  if  it 
were  upheld  by  the  great  majority  of  women,  who,  aided 
by  Science  and  by  their  own  natures,  worked  consciously 
for  their  own  psychic  evolution  and  the  moral  progress  of 
all  who  come  under  their  influence  ? 


I 

THE  ENGLISH  MIND 
CHAPTEK  I 

FIKST   IMPEESSIONS 
The  first  sight  of  London — How  can  we  study  the  English  woman  ? 

After  passing  through  interminable  suburbs  and  crossing 
the  Thames,  enshrouded  in  a  dark  fog  of  moist  smoke,  we 
reach  Victoria  Station,  in  the  very  heart  of  London. 
Everything  seems  new,  strange,  pecuHar. 

We  are  first  struck  by  the  absence  of  administrative 
guardianship.  In  France  this  would  disturb  us  ;  here, 
nobody  minds.  One  is  astonished  by  the  respect  for 
private  property  and  individual  action  which  seems  to 
pervade  every  department  of  life. 

When  we  leave  the  station  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
West  End,  the  wealthy  and  fashionable  quarter.  We 
pass  through  squares  with  fine  gardens,  surrounded  by 
splendid  and  expensive  houses,  each  distinguished  from 
the  rest  by  some  distinctive  feature.  Both  in  town  and 
country  the  great  majority  of  the  population  live  in 
separate  houses,  each  having  its  own  street  door  with  a 
letter-box.  Thus  people  have  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  being  free  from  the  tyranny  of  a  concierge^  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  England.  Of  late  years  large  blocks 
of  flats  have  been  erected  in  London,  but  even  in  these 
individual  liberty  is  respected. 
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At  our  hotel  we  find  ourselves  in  a  Continental  envi- 
ronment. All  the  men-servants  are  French,  German,  or 
Italian.  Englishmen  are  seldom  found  in  these  situations, 
which  they  leave  to  women  and  foreigners,  though  in 
wealthy  families  the  post  of  butler  is  an  exception. 

The  impression  of  strangeness  comes  back  to  us  in  the 
streets.  The  damp,  dark  climate  is  not  suited  to  open-air 
cafes  :  they  are  replaced  by  indoor  bars,  where  people 
stand  to  drink  in  haste  and  then  go  on  their  way.  Every- 
thing is  serious ;  we  feel  the  rush.  We  feel  especially  an 
inner  tendency  to  effort,  to  rhythmic  and  continued  move- 
ment :  it  has  an  effect  of  grandeur.  This  feeling  is  not 
exactly  sad,  but  decidedly  it  is  not  cheerful.  It  becomes 
intensified  as  we  gaze  at  the  countenances  of  the  men  and 
women  hurrying  by.  At  every  street-corner,  after  every 
greeting,  the  details  of  surrounding  life  become  more 
numerous  and  precise.  Each  shows  some  English  pecu- 
liarity. National  character  affects  every  detail,  however 
trivial.  In  different  ways  they  show  love  of  personal 
independence  and  respect  for  individual  liberty.  A 
volume  of  such  facts  could  be  accumulated,  and  the 
character  of  the  English  people  would  emerge  from  even 
the  most  apparently  diverse. 

How  CAN  WE  Study  the  English  Woman  ? 

External  impressions,  however,  are  insufficient.  We 
wish  to  enter  into  the  thoughts,  the  inmost  feelings  of 
individuals.  If  we  possessed  an  enchanter's  magic  wand 
we  might  attach  ourselves  invisibly  to  the  first  woman  we 
might  meet,  for  a  day,  a  week,  a  month  ;  follow  her 
everywhere,  think  with  her,  feel  all  her  passing  emotions, 
know  her  in  her  family,  with  her  superiors,  her  employers, 
understand  those  inner  convictions  which  are  so  different 
from  conventional  professions,  her  hopes,  ideas,  worries, 
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disillusions,  affections.  We  should  know  her  psychic 
existence  better  than  she  knew  it  herself,  penetrate  that 
subconsciousness  which  exists  in  everyone,  whence  emanate 
recollections  of  the  past,  individual  and  ancestral  experi- 
ences which  give  subjective  value  to  every  external  or 
internal  event  and  impression,  which  forms  a  state  of 
mind  and  initiates  action. 

But  even  that  would  not  be  enough.  We  ought  to  be 
able  to  return  at  regular  intervals  to  study  the  same 
person,  to  see  whether  she  would  act  in  the  same  way 
in  circumstances  analogous  to  those  previously  noted. 
Then  only  could  we  estimate  the  evolution  of  the  character 
and  its  direction.  Indeed,  we  should  be  able  to  cinemato- 
graph the  passing  moods  of  the  consciousness  with  all 
those  complexities  which  are  the  only  real  concrete 
phenomena  of  psychic  life.  A  large  number  of  indi- 
viduals of  all  social  grades  should  be  submitted  from 
their  infancy  to  these  observations,  and  the  study  should 
go  on  for  generations.  The  collected  material  should  then 
be  classified  and  conclusions  might  be  drawn.  Social 
Psychology  might  then  be  termed  a  science. 

But  even  if  we  could  command  a  magic  wand,  life  is 
too  short  for  such  a  task.  Eminent  psychologists  have 
sometimes  given  many  years  to  the  study  of  the  mind 
and  life  of  some  man  of  genius  who  has  left  writings  and 
documents,  and  whose  friends  have  recorded  his  words 
and  deeds.  The  biographer  has  some  material  on  which 
to  base  a  judgment. 

But  how  are  we  to  become  acquainted  with  the  inner 
life  of  the  woman  we  see  going  by  in  the  street  ?  Her 
nameless  existence  will  pass  away  unrecorded.  Even  if 
some  fond  friend  preserves  her  letters,  they  will  not  be 
published.  We  only  know  half  of  a  personality,  even  after 
several  years  of  life  together.    Man  rarely  reveals  his 
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innermost  thoughts,  and  is  not  likely  to  do  so  in  reply  to 
questions.  Do  we  not  frequently  mistake  the  observance 
of  conventions  for  the  sincere  expression  of  conscientious 
conviction  ? 

Still,  it  is  these  real,  living  individuals  whom  we  must 
study,  even  though  we  have  no  material.  Monographs  on 
the  Le  Play  system  have  been  attempted,  showing  exactly 
the  means,  expenses,  and  material  needs  of  families 
and  individuals  of  different  classes.  This  system  shows 
those  characteristics  which  are  derived  from  external 
conditions,  but  certainly  does  not  reveal  the  inner  psychic 
life.  The  documents  are  fragmentary  and  of  little 
scientiJGic  use,  as  they  have  been  collected  without  method, 
so  cannot  be  compared.  It  is  true  that  there  are  novels  in 
abundance,  but  in  them  the  characters  are  usually  what  the 
author  wishes  them  to  be,  not  people  as  they  really  are. 

In  this  century,  where  all  Science  is  tending  to  the 
psychic  study  of  man,  if  Social  Psychology  requires 
documents,  why  should  we  not  prepare  for  the 
future  ?  Some  devotees  of  Science  have  bequeathed 
their  brains  to  laboratories.  Could  not  something  of  the 
same  kind  be  done  for  Psychology  ?  People  might  be 
found  in  different  classes  of  society  who  would  observe 
themselves  and  their  friends.  Some  scientific  body  might 
prepare  a  system  for  these  voluntary  biographies.  Sin- 
cerity could  be  secured  by  the  guarantee  of  anonymity, 
and  the  self-analysis  made  pubhc  only  after  the  death  of 
the  writer.  The  work  of  compilation  would  require  a 
permanent  central  office,  and  should  be  continued 
during  several  generations. 

In  a  religious  country  among  people  with  a  habit  of 
self-examination  such  an  undertaking  would  have  some 
chance  of  producing  good  results.  In  England  it  would 
be  comparatively  easy  to  gather  the  necessary  elements 
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for  such  an  organisation,  among  teachers,  members  of 
clubs  and  societies.     This  remains  to  be  done. 

A  substratum  of  firmness  combined  with  earnestness 
exists  among  EngHsh  women  and  girls  of  all  social  grades 
which  has  raised  their  sex  to  a  height  and  consideration 
never  previously  reached.  Must  we  abandon  the  study  of 
their  character  for  want  of  material  ? 

The  historic  method  remains.  It  is  less  direct,  less 
exact,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  documentary  evidence. 
At  each  moment  of  life  the  individual  is  the  product  not 
merely  of  his  own  life,  but  also  of  his  class,  his  nation,  his 
race;  in  short,  of  that  humanity  whose  structure  and 
organs  he  possesses.  There  are  psychic  strata  of  diverse 
heredities,  origins  and  persistency.  They  are  superposed, 
and  combine  and  interlace  in  every  state  of  consciousness. 
It  is  possible  to  attempt  to  distinguish  in  psychic  men 
these  different  strata,  to  study  each  separately,  and  thus 
to  ascertain  the  real  individual  element  of  character — 
which  is  the  temperament. 

With  the  exception  of  this  last,  individuals  share  with 
other  human  beings  the  other  physical  and  psychical 
elements,  anatomical  structure,  sensory  organs,  nervous 
system,  psychic  needs  and  activities.  These  represent 
the  soil  in  which  we  can  already  find  the  germs  of  all 
possible  future  evolutions  of  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
faculties  of  man.  The  laws  of  logical  reason  belong 
to  this  domain,  consequently  the  data  of  experimental 
Science.  The  laws  of  organic  and  psychic  evolution 
belong  to  the  same  category.  To  them,  though  with 
less  exactness,  can  be  added  the  slow  progressive  trans- 
formation of  human  relations.  In  the  introductory 
chapters  we  glanced  at  these  evolutions  and  endeavoured 
to  note  those  special  psychic  elements  of  woman  which 
are  derived  from  her  functions  as  mother  and  educator, 
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ordained  by  Nature  herself.  If  the  progress  of  the  race 
and  the  inherited  conditions  of  the  family  and  environment  ■ 
are  powerless  to  modify  these  laws  or  to  check  their 
course,  yet  they  colour  the  individual,  clothe  her  with  a 
temperament,  tastes,  special  aptitudes  ;  they  give  her 
intelligence  a  form  and  her  nature  a  feeling  which  oblige 
her  to  prefer  a  certain  method  of  reasoning,  ideas  and 
emotions. 

In  all  actions,  ideas,  and  emotions  inherited  differences 
are  combining  and  interlacing  in  increasing  variety.  Still, 
we  will  endeavour  to  unravel  the  psychic  elements  with 
which  the  English  woman  has  been  endowed  by  race,  and 
historic  changes  both  national  and  social. 
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CHAPTER  II 

'  '•      THE  FORMATION  OF  ENGLISH  CHARACTER 

The  first  Anglo-Saxons — Establishment  of  Christianity — ^The  Norman 
Conquest — Breakdown  of  the  Roman  Church — During  the  Renais- 
sance— The  Reformation. 

On  a  fine  summer's  day,  when  the  sea  is  calm  and  the 
waves  break  on  the  shore  with  a  monotonous  plash, 
we  are  wholly  absorbed  by  the  radiant  vision.  In  the 
distance  tall  dunes  are  lost  in  haze,  blue  and  grey  tints 
mingle  in  the  light.  The  eye  idly  follows  the  shifting 
forms  and  colours  of  the  foam  among  the  pebbles.  The 
field  of  consciousness  is  filled  with  pleasant  external  sen- 
sations, which  lull  deeper  feelings  and  abstract  thought, 
and  disincline  us  to  voluntary  action  or  those  psychic 
activities  which  demand  effort  and  tension  of  mind.  If 
this  supineness  continues,  if  the  food  of  man  is  supplied 
by  kindly  Nature  with  little  effort  on  his  part,  then 
psychic  exertion,  and  moral  exertion  more  especially, 
become  superfluous. 

Peoples,  like  the  Southern  nations,  who  live  in  condi- 
tions demanding  little  physical  exertion,  cannot  fully 
develop  their  inner  natures.  They  rarely  rise  above 
obvious,  plastic  beauty.  The  absence  of  psychic  effort 
leads  to  moral  idleness,  which  in  its  turn  begets  servility 
of  mind.  This  mental  disposition  influences  a  people 
seriously  in  all  forms  of  existence,  whether  in  political, 
industrial,  or  family  life,  or  in  religious  and  moral  ideas, 
creating  autocracy  and  servitude.     It  is,  indeed,  much 
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easier  to  allow  oneself  to  be  led,  even  to  endure  oppression, 
and  to  accept  moral  and  religious  maxims  ready  made  by- 
established  authority,  than  to  form  an  ideal  of  justice  for 
oneself,  to  examine  each  moral  fact,  each  religious  pre- 
cept conscientiously,  and  then  to  struggle  persistently  for 
what  one  has  come  to  believe  is  right. 

Koman  Catholicism  and  the  principle  of  moral  obedi- 
ence have  prevailed  with  Southern  peoples  :  personal 
religion  based  on  the  free  acceptance  by  individual  con- 
science of  moral  rules  is  the  form  of  Christianity  which 
has  grown  up  in  England.  To  attain  this  point  in  religion 
and  to  build  up  a  Constitution  which  really  respects 
individual  liberty,  has  required  a  long  education  in  moral 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people. 

One  of  the  chief  psychic  traits  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
is  earnestness  of  inner  personal  life,  and  we  cannot  really 
understand  the  evolution  of  the  English  woman  without 
first  inquiring  how  the  elements  of  this  inner  life  have 
matured. 

The  English  nation  has  been  compelled  to  incessant 
psychic  effort  by  many  combining  circumstances.*  The 
Saxons,  the  Jutes,  the  Danes,  who  in  turns  -crossed  the 
seas,  subjugated  the  Britons,  and  planted  themselves  on 
the  great  island,  were  trained  on  the  foggy  shores  of  the 
North  Sea,  in  the  forests  of  Germany,  amid  struggles  with 
the  climate,  with  wild  beasts,  with  neighbouring  tribes. 
Fair  complexioned  and  of  huge  size,  greedy  and  drunken, 
they  were  true  barbarians  in  temperament,  delighting  in 
bloodshed  and  torture.|  Outbursts  of  violent  passion 
were  followed  by  seasons  of  torpor  ;  activity  immediately 
followed   inclination   without   any   apparent   modifying 

*  Turner,  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  III. 

t  The  pages  on  Anglo-Saxon  character  are  based  on  vol.  i.  of  Taine's 
History  of  English  Literature. 
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reflection.  Yet  noble  dispositions  lay  beneath,  which 
later  produced  ideals  new  to  the  Koman  world.  In 
Germany  each  man  fixed  his  independent  dwelling  where 
best  pleased  himself.  In  villages  the  houses  were 
detached  ;  they  must  have  independence,  even  though 
living  in  communities.  Each  man  was  his  own  master. 
He  gave  his  opinion  and  vote  in  assemblies  of  free  will 
and  not  by  constraint.  The  relations  between  men  and 
women  also  showed  dignity.  *  Marriage  was  monoga- 
mous. Adulteries  were  punished  as  rare  and  inexpiable 
crimes  ;  nor  was  seduction  justified  by  example  and 
fashion.  The  women  were  treated  with  esteem  and  con- 
fidence, consulted  on  every  occasion  of  importance,  and  it 
was  believed  that  in  them  resided  a  sanctity  and  wisdom 
more  than  human — they  were  the  free  and  equal  com- 
panions of  soldiers,  associated  by  the  marriage  ceremony 
to  a  life  of  toil,  of  danger,  and  of  glory.'  * 

The  man  was  no  less  devoted  to  his  chosen  chief, 
whom  he  served  till  death.  Thrown  back  upon  himself 
by  the  gloom  and  severity  of  the  climate,  he  discovered 
moral  beauty  ;  in  his  troubled  dreams  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  sublime.  He  had  no  idols  :  from  the  first  his 
religion  was  within.  What  he  designated  by  Divine  names 
was  something  invisible  and  grand,  permeating  nature 
and  beyond  nature,  a  mysterious  infinity  which  the  sense 
cannot  grasp,  but  which  is  revealed  to  reverence.f  This 
inward  look,  the  quiver  of  conscience,  is  the  beginning  of 
spiritual  life,  the  genesis  of  the  grand  ideal  of  duty. 

Arthur  the  blameless  King  drew — 

To  that  fair  Order  of  the  Table  Round, 
A  glorious  company,  the  flower  of  men, 

*  Tacitus,  De  Moribus  Germanorum,  summarised  by  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fall,  chap.  ix. 

f  Taine,  History  of  English  Literature,  translated  by  H.  van  Laun, 
voL  i.  pp.  51,  52,  edition  1906. 
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To  serve  as  model  for  the  mighty  world. 

And  be  the  fair  beginning  of  a  time. 

I  made  them  lay  their  hands  in  mine  and  swear 

To  reverence  the  King  as  if  he  were 

Their  conscience,  and  their  conscience  as  their  King, 

To  break  the  heathen  and  uphold  the  Christ, 

To  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs. 

To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it, 

To  honour  his  own  word  as  if  his  God's, 

To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity, 

To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her. 

And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds 

Until  they  won  her.* 

The  great  work  of  English  civilisation  has  been  to  de- 
velop the  inner  life.  Can  the  ideal  be  more  beautifully 
expressed  ? 

Establishment  of  Christianity 

When  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  settled  down  and  their 
warlike  fury  was  weakened  by  long  intervals  of  peace, 
their  melancholy  temperament,  with  its  inclination  to  the 
serious  and  sublime,  prepared  them  to  receive  a  new 
religion. 

*  If,'  said  one  of  their  chiefs  when  the  Eoman  mission- 
aries preached  Christianity,  *  this  new  doctrine  may  teach 
us  somewhat  of  greater  certainty,  it  were  well  that  we 
should  regard  it/f  In  their  restless  melancholy,  their 
consciousness  of  the  dark  beyond,  lay  the  beginnings  of 
spiritual  life. 

But  they  embraced  Christianity  after  their  own 
fashion.  They  adopted  what  responded  to  their  own 
nature  and  developed  it  according  to  their  own  ideals. 
They  did  not  try  to  make  their  rehgion  a  pleasing  tale, 
their  worship  pagan  and  sensual.  They  had  something 
of  the  Hebrew  mind,  and  the  savage  Odin  was  followed 

*  Tennyson,  Idylls  of  the  King,  '  Guinevere.' 
t  Bede. 
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by  the  austere  personal  God  of  the  Bible  without  any- 
abrupt  transition.  They  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  The  new  religion  was  grafted  in  the  Saxon  soul  as 
a  rose  is  grafted  on  a  wild  briar. 

This  was  the  first  of  the  foreign  importations.  It 
came  to  give  a  body  to  their  deep  religious  feeling,  to  the 
inner  life  of  the  soul.  Still  another  element  existed  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  character  :  a  powerful  nature,  strong,  un- 
bridled passions,  abounding,  uncontrolled  animal  life.  All 
through  English  history  these  two  elements — moral 
restraint  and  outbreaks  of  animal  nature — are  constantly 
in  conflict.  As  the  pendulum  swings  to  and  fro,  at  different 
periods  one  or  other  of  them  prevails  and  leads  to  extremes 
and  abuses.  These  oscillations  of  opinion  show  us  more 
clearly  than  anything  else  the  oneness  of  civilisations. 
A  current  of  thought  springs  up  in  some  consciousness, 
spreads  among  people,  implants  activities  which  expand 
into  a  new  blossoming  of  purely  national  faculties.  We 
shall  see  these  phenomena  unfold  in  England,  where  the 
Pagan  Kenaissance  was,  as  elsewhere,  followed  by  a  Chris- 
tian revival.  But  the  making  of  the  English  people  had 
first  to  be  finished  by  the  Norman  Conquest  and  the 
experience  of  the  Feudal  period. 

The   Noeman  Conquest 

This  period  begins  with  the  invasion  of  Duke 
William  and  his  Normans,  who  landed  in  England 
in  1066,  and  subjugated  the  Saxons.  They  introduced 
their  own  language,  Gallic  manners,  and  ideas.  They 
thought  themselves  very  superior  to  the  Saxons,  whom 
they  despised  and  treated  like  beasts  of  burden.  The 
Normans  were  indeed  more  cultured  and  quick-witted 
than  the  heavy  Saxons.  They  loved  learning,  logic, 
visible    beauty.      They    built    schools    and    churches. 
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Their  conception  of  life,  however,  was  not  serious,  but 
rather  gay  and  superficial.  In  love  they  sought  pleasure 
and  refinement,  but  neither  duty  nor  attachment.  In 
literature  their  poetry  dazzles  by  brilliant  fancy,  but  does 
not  move  the  soul.  They  carried  barbarous  hearts  under 
their  light  polish,  and  were  guilty  of  many  atrocious 
barbarities. 

Many  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  became  serfs  ;  most  of 
them  continued  to  be  attached  to  what  had  been  their 
own  lands.  In  each  county  were  a  few  who  remained 
lords  of  the  manor  and  vassals  of  great  Norman  barons. 
Others  remained  free  men  and  socagers,  holding  their 
own  land.  These  kept  intact  the  tradition  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  liberties.  Whilst  the  Norman  barons,  perched  in 
their  eyries  with  donjons  and  loopholes,  gorged  themselves 
with  feasting,  sang  the  love  of  ladies,  and  killed  each 
other  in  personal  feuds  which  lasted  a  hundred  years,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  farmer  got  rich  and  struggled  to  regain  his 
rights,  while  for  useful  and  practical  purposes  his  language 
persisted. 

Monarchy  became  too  powerful.  To  safeguard  their 
privileges  the  Norman  nobility  allied  themselves  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  freeholders.  The  struggle  culminated  in 
1215.  Henceforth  the  Great  Charter  secured  the  personal 
liberty  and  property  of  every  Englishman.  The  law 
itself  was  surrounded  by  safeguards  and  checked  by  juries. 
Thus  the  corner-stone  of  the  English  Constitution  was  laid. 
This  Constitution  developed  under  the  tenacious  vigilance 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  farmers  and  landholders,  who  took 
part  in  the  various  courts,  voted  and  judged.  Personal 
moral  effort  was  stimulated  by  the  growth  of  political  self- 
government.  The  Anglo-Saxon  political  spirit  triumphed 
over  the  Norman  spirit.  Soon  it  began  to  influence 
religious  ideals  also. 
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The  Breakdown  of  the  Eoman  Church 

The  end  of  chivalrous  Feudahsm  coincides  with  the 
breakdown  of  the  Eoman  Church.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  nearly  half  the  land  of  England  belonged  to  the 
clergy.  The  ecclesiastical  income  was  twelve  times  as 
great  as  the  civil  revenue.  Some  of  the  monks  were 
vicious  and  criminal.  In  the  early  years  of  Henry  the 
Third's  reign  more  than  a  hundred  murders  were  com- 
mitted by  clerics,  who  enjoyed  complete  immunity  from 
punishment  under  the  aegis  of  ecclesiastical  law.  The 
majority  were  ignorant  and  brutalised.  The  learned 
occupied  themselves  with  academic  discussions  of  such 
questions  as  these :  '  Whether  properties  can  exist  in  the 
nature  of  God  without  determining  it  ? '  'If  created 
spirits  are  local  and  circumscribed  ? '  *  Can  God  know 
more  things  than  He  is  aware  of  ?  '  * 

Such  lewdness  and  folly  were  distasteful  to  the  sincere, 
earnest-minded  Anglo-Saxon.  They  made  a  national 
hero  of  the  outlaw  Eobin  Hood,  living  in  freedom  in  the 
forests.  To  him  they  ascribed  their  own  ideas.  He 
laughs  at  authority,  and  commands  his  followers  to  spare  a 
knight  if  he  is  a  good  fellow,  but  to  show  no  pity  to  abbots 
and  bishops.  In  1404  the  Commons  declared  that  the 
goods  of  the  clergy  only  caused  them  to  live  in  idleness 
and  luxury,  and  should  therefore  be  confiscated  for  the 
general  good.  The  Anglo-Saxon  nature  revolted  against 
this  degradation  and  rose  to  the  conception  of  a 
moral  religion.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the 
Eeformation,  Wyclif  translated  the  Bible  into  the 
vernacular. 

In  his  Preface  he  said,  '  Crist  en  men  and  wymmon, 
olde  and  yonge,  shulden  studie  faste  in  the  newe  testament, 

♦  Hallam,  Literature  of  Europe,  chap.  ii.  p.  67. 
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for  it  is  of  ful  autorite,  and  opyn  to  understonding  of 
simple  men,  as  to  the  poyntis  that  be  most  nedeful  to 
salvacioun  .  .  .  and  eche  place  of  holy  writ,  both  opyn 
and  dark  techith  mekenes  and  charite  ;  and  therefore 
he  that  hath  mekenes  and  charite  hath  the  trewe  undir- 
stondyng  and  perfectioun  of  al  hoH  writ.  Therfore  no 
simple  man  of  wit  be  aferd  unmesurabli  to  studie  in  the 
text  of  holy  writ  .  .  .  and  no  clerk  be  proude  of  the  verry 
undirstondyng  of  hooly  writ  for  whi  undirstondyng  of 
hooly  writ  with  outen  charite  that  kepith  Goddis  heestis, 
makith  a  man  depper  dampned  .  .  .  and  pride  and 
couetise  of  clerkis  is  cause  of  her  blindesses  and  eresie  and 
privith  them  fro  verry  undirstondyng  of  holy  writ  and 
maken  hem  go  quyk  in  to  helle/  * 

This  man's  mind  was  full-grown :  he  thought  for 
himself.  Alone,  without  intermediary,  by  means  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  he  brings  himself  into  contact  with  the 
Infinite  Being  who  is  his  God.  The  path  he  must  take 
is  charity  and  meekness  :  he  treads  it  by  self-control. 
His  consciousness  has  formed  this  sublime  conception, 
and  that  consciousness  has  been  created  by  the  inherited 
effort  of  the  race. 

Artisans,  agricultural  labourers,  thoughtful  men, 
read  this  preface  and  the  Scriptures  in  the  chimney  corner 
when  the  day's  work  was  over.  Their  hearts  were  filled 
with  life  and  joy.  The  Bible  became  the  Book,  the  only 
book  :   by  it  they  were  nourished. 

A  new  life  had  begun.  Minds  cast  off  the  fetters  of 
passive  obedience  and  travelled  towards  a  free  examina- 
tion of  things  which  later  led  to  experimental  Science. 
But  the  Church,  helped  by  the  king  and  the  nobles, 
sought  to  stifle  the  sincere  cry  of  these  men's  souls  in 
the  smoke  of  flaming  faggots.    For  a  time  the  new  idea 

*  WycUfs  Bible,  Oxford  edition,  Preface,  p.  2. 
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lay  dormant,  but  among  the  lower  classes  it  persisted 
and  established  itself,  asserting  itself  definitely  in  the 
Keformation. 

During  the  Eenaissance 

Ritual  religion  repelled,  and  moral  religion  was  still 
a  germ  :  mind  and  heart  were  free  and  had  no  decided 
bent.  At  that  moment  the  great  creations  of  Paganism 
were  revived  from  oblivion.  The  languages  of  Aristotle, 
Plato,  and  Cicero  were  studied,  and  their  works  read  in 
the  original  tongue.  *  That  which  had  struck  men  on 
escaping  from  ecclesiastical  oppression  and  monkish 
asceticism,'  says  Taine  in  a  passage  in  which  he  defines 
the  spirit  of  the  Eenaissance,  *  was  the  pagan  idea  of  a 
life  true  to  nature  and  freely  developed.  They  had  found 
nature  buried  behind  scholasticism,  and  they  had  ex- 
pressed it  in  poems  and  paintings  ;  in  Italy  by  superb 
healthy  corporeality,  in  England  by  vehement  and  un- 
conventional spirituality,  with  such  divination  of  its 
laws,  instincts,  and  forms  that  we  might  extract  from 
their  theatre  and  their  pictures  a  complete  theory  of  soul 
and  body.  When  enthusiasm  is  past,  curiosity  begins. 
The  sentiment  of  beauty  gives  way  to  the  need  of  truth. 
The  gaze  continues  fixed  on  nature,  not  to  admire  now, 
but  to  understand.  From  painting  we  pass  to  anatomy, 
from  the  drama  to  moral  philosophy,  from  grand  poetic 
divinations  to  great  scientific  views ;  the  second  continues 
the  first,  and  the  same  mind  displays  itself  in  both  ;  for 
what  art  had  represented  and  science  proceeds  to  observe 
are  living  things,  with  their  complex  and  complete  struc- 
ture, set  in  motion  by  their  internal  forces,  with  no  super- 
natural intervention.  Artists  and  savants  all  set  out, 
from  the  same  master  conception,  to  wit,  that  nature 
subsists  of  herself,  that  every  being  has  in  its  own  womb 
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the  source  of  its  action,  that  the  causes  of  events  are  the 
innate  laws  of  things ;  an  all-powerful  idea  from  which 
was  to  issue  modern  civilisation,  and  which  at  that  time 
produced  in  England  and  Italy  genuine  sciences  side 
by  side  with  a  complete  art :  after  da  Vinci  and  Michel 
Angelo  the  school  of  anatomists,  mathematicians,  natural- 
ists, ending  with  Galileo  :  after  Spenser,  Ben  Jonson, 
and  Shakespeare,  the  school  of  thinkers  who  surround 
Bacon  and  lead  up  to  Harvey/  * 

The  idea  which  gave  birth  to  the  intellectual  activity 
of  the  Renaissance  found  powerful  expression  in  England, 
where  it  stimulated  the  Anglo-Saxon  tendency  to  intro- 
spection and  inner  life.  Shakespeare  is  great  because 
he  was  able  to  depict  the  inner  life  of  the  soul  in  its  naked 
truth  :  no  one  has  portrayed  the  sufferings  and  passions 
of  men  with  more  exactness  and  detail.  His  is  a 
pagan  mind,  yet  his  heroes  have  an  analytical  conscience 
which  struggles  and  suffers.  We  are  confronted  by 
precise,  positive  characters,  who  love  detail  and  seek 
the  proof  of  things  ;  they  bring  their  faculties  into  the 
domain  of  the  inner  life,  where  they  are  as  severe  and 
careful  of  detail  as  they  are  in  external  matters. 

When  the  Christian  religion,  purged  by  the  protestant 
spirit,  revives  in  them,  the  English  people  bring  to  it  the 
same  uneasy  conscience,  the  same  practical  mind,  the 
same  craving  for  direct  evidence.  At  this  period  Science 
was  hardly  born.  Centuries  were  needed  in  which  it 
must  traverse  the  physical  plane,  acquire  knowledge, 
and  build  up  methods  before  the  study  of  the  mind  itself 
could  be  attempted.  They  were  far  from  this  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  yet  the  English  had  a  sense  of  the  actual 
which  in  religion  serves  to  replace  proved  facts. 

*  Taine,  History  of  English  Literature^  translated  by  H.  van  Laun,, 
vol.  i.  book  ii.  chap.  i.  p.  331. 
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The  Kefoemation  and  After 

The  process  of  the  Reformation  in  England  cannot  be 
followed  without  emotion.  From  the  deep  travail  of  the 
nation  the  new  religious  idea  rose  and,  in  spite  of  faggots, 
persecutions,  and  wavering  authority,  definitely  rooted 
itself.  The  Established  Episcopal  Church  of  England 
is  a  kind  of  National  Church  allied  with  the  State, 
independent  of  the  Papacy.  But  it  did  not  satisfy 
the  English  working  man,  who  read  his  Bible  and 
interpreted  it  himself.  He  preferred  a  harsher,  stricter, 
more  personal  religion.  Therefore,  sects  arose.  The 
Puritans  with  uneasy  consciences,  gloomy  in  the  fear  of 
sin  and  damnation,  repudiated  all  pleasure,  closed  the 
theatres,  punished  children  who  played  games,  interfered 
with  family  life  (as  in  Scotland  and  in  Cromwell's  time), 
and  anathematised  the  Roman  Catholics. 

In  spite  of  the  wilful  systematic  immorality  of  the 
Restoration  period,  which  was  the  protest  of  the  upper 
classes  against  Puritan  tyranny,  religious  feeling  continued 
to  exist  among  the  working  classes.  Numerous  and  lively 
religious  sects  sprang  up — Quakers,  Methodists,  &c. 
Wesley,  who  founded  the  Wesleyan  sect,  was  an  educated 
man,  an  Oxford  scholar,  a  clergyman  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  He  travelled  about  England  and  visited  North 
America,  leading  an  apostolic  life  and  preaching  up  to 
the  age  of  eighty-eight.  At  his  death  (1791)  he  had 
80,000  followers,  and  to-day  more  than  2,000,000. 

The  sermons  and  propaganda  of  such  men  built  up  an 
edifice  as  strong  as  the  Constitution — public  morality. 
Like  the  Constitution,  it  is  sacred  ;  it  is  not  questioned  ; 
it  has  become  an  axiom. 

When  the  great  Revolution  broke  out  in  France, 
Burke  expressed  the  indignation  which  it  aroused  in 
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England.  Rebuking  the  treatment  which  the  revolution- 
aries had  meted  out  to  the  Church  in  France,  he  states 
the  English  position.  *  Church  and  State/  he  says,  *  are 
ideas  inseparable  in  our  minds.  .  .  .  Our  education  is  in 
a  manner  wholly  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  and  in  all 
stages  from  infancy  to  manhood.  .  .  .  We  know,  and 
what  is  better,  we  feel  inwardly,  that  religion  is  the  basis 
of  civil  society,  and  the  source  of  all  good  and  of  all 
comfort.  .  .  .  We  are  Protestants,  not  from  indifference, 
but  from  zeal.  Atheism  is  against  not  only  our  reason  but 
our  instincts.'  Alluding  to  materialistic  literature  which 
was  circulated  in  England  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  he  cries,  *  Who  born  within  the  last  forty  years 
has  read  one  word  of  Collins,  and  Toland,  and  Tindal,  and 
that  whole  race  who  called  themselves  Freethinkers  ?  '  * 

This  last  observation  sums  up  the  general  tendencies 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind.  When  Lord  Byron  in  genial 
revolt  railed  at  this  established  morality  with  its  reverse 
of  hypocrisy,  when  he  depicted  the  unconstrained  and 
sometimes  beautiful  expansion  of  human  passions,  he 
drew  down  upon  himself  the  curses  of  his  fellow-country- 
men. Whilst  Diderot,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  were  under- 
mining religion  in  France,  in  England  philosophers, 
savants,  authors,  and  poets  were  not  merely  professed 
Christians,  but  defended  Christianity  against  the  attacks 
of  Atheism,  and  even  treated  dogmatic  questions.  Locke, 
Clarke,  and  Newton  were  among  such  writers.  Newton, 
for  instance,  comments  on  the  Apocalypse  and  proves 
the  Pope  to  be  the  Antichrist.  It  might  be  said 
that  these  great  men  of  genius  lost  their  time  in 
dealing  with  matters  outside  the  domain  of  Science,  which 
have  been  so  often  discussed  and  analysed  without 
seeming  any  nearer  solution.    But  to  these  men  religion 

*  Burke,  Thoughts  on  the  French  Revolution. 
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was  mainly  a  collection  of  moral  precepts  which  they 
followed  in  accordance  with  the  voice  of  conscience, 
which  brought  peace  and  happiness  to  the  hearts  of  those 
who  observed  them,  and  are  the  most  solid  foundation 
of  society.  They  respected  the  religion  they  had  received, 
and  could  not  but  be  interested  in  questions  connected 
with  it. 

The  same  tendency  may  be  observed  among  authors 
and  poets.  Addison,  Swift,  De  Foe,  Richardson, 
Thackeray,  Macaulay — all  have  a  moral  ideal  before  them. 
By  more  or  less  vivid  and  sarcastic,  or  gentle  and  kindly 
representation,  they  try  to  make  the  reader  accept  it. 
Literature  is  not  merely  a  picture  of  life  as  it  exists  ;  it 
is  also  a  species  of  moral  lesson,  a  general  education. 
Young  girls  were  to  be  found  who  read  everything  within 
their  reach  :  they  would  find  in  every  book  teaching 
which  they  might  apply  to  daily  life.  Strong  passions, 
however,  will  not  bow  to  accepted  morality  ;  therefore 
hypocrisy  or  conventionality  becomes  an  accepted  insti- 
tution. No  one  has  shown  more  clearly  than  Thackeray 
in  cruelly  convincing  pictures  the  extent  of  this  national 
malady. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE   BELIGIOUS   MIND    OF   THE   PRESENT   DAY 

Moral  religion — Religion  and  the  critical  mind — Some  statistics — ^A  new 

evolution. 

Religious  feeling  is  still  a  powerful  psychic  factor  in 
England.  To  understand  this  one  ought  to  live  among 
English  people,  attend  their  churches,  and  converse  with 
representative  members  of  different  forms  of  worship. 

The  large  number  of  sects  is  rather  bewildering. 
There  are  Romanists,  but  not  in  very  large  number;* 
half  the  population  belong  to  the  Established  Anglican 
Church  ;  the  remainder  are  divided  among  the  numerous 
sects,  Wesleyans,  Baptists,  Quakers,  &c. :  all  designated 
*  Nonconformists.' 

What  are  the  differences  of  opinion,  of  mental  condi- 
tions, of  dogma  which  have  created  such  a  great  variety 
of  *  denominations,'  as  they  are  called  ?  After  reading 
the  history  of  their  origin,  their  doctrinal  books,  and 
conversing  with  their  clergy,  one  begins  to  distinguish 
their  characteristic  differences.  These  principally  consist 
in  the  organisation  of  their  respective  ministries,  the  more 
or  less  democratic  form  of  their  worship,  and  the  liberal 
or  conservative  mind  of  their  members. 

Conservatives  in  religion  are  usually  Conservatives 
in  politics  ;  they  are  the  upper  classes,  some  of  the  middle 
class,  most  of  the  south  of    England,  the  agricultural 

*  No  statistics  available. 
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labourers  living  on  big  estates  and  among  country  places  ; 
these  mostly  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  the  official 
Church.  It  has  an  episcopal  organisation,  its  churches 
are  usually  well  endowed,  and  its  clergy  subscribe  to  a 
defined  creed. 

The  Nonconformists,  on  the  other  hand,  represent 
Liberalism  in  religion.  They  belong  almost  entirely  to 
the  working  classes  and  the  lower  middle  class.  They 
are  most  numerous  in  the  north  of  England,  in  the  manu- 
facturing and  mining  districts.  They  have  no  bishops, 
and  their  ministers  are  chosen  by  the  congregations 
themselves. 

As  to  dogmas,  I  was  much  struck  by  the  great  tolerance 
shown  in  their  interpretation.  The  Anglican  Church  is 
an  example.  In  its  bosom  there  exist  wide  differences  of 
opinion.  Whilst  High  Church,  high  in  worship  as  well 
as  in  dogma,  approximates  to  Koman  Catholicism,  the  Low 
Church  hardly  differs  from  the  Wesley  an  Chapel.  I  had 
much  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  definition  of  the  Eucharist 
from  an  Anglican  priest ;  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  could  interpret  it  according  to  his  own  conscience  and 
teach  it  thus  to  his  flock.  Indeed,  dogmatic  questions 
seem  to  me  to  be  kept  in  the  background. 

The  difference  between  sects  is  more  apparent  in  their 
ritual.  In  the  Anglican  Church  there  is  a  Liturgy  repeated 
by  the  clergy  and  congregation,  psalms  and  hymns  sung 
by  all,  finally  a  sermon.  Among  Nonconformists  the 
sermon  is  the  principal  thing,  and  Divine  service  is  reduced 
to  a  few  hymns  and  a  long  moral  dissertation  from  a 
serious,  worthy-looking  man. 

To  know  the  English  religious  mind  you  should  read 
sermons,  and  study  the  Prayer-book,  and  the  hymn- 
books  used  in  the  Anglican  Church.  It  is  difficult  to 
put  into  a  few  words  the  impression  conveyed  by  the 
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Prayer-book — compiled  after  the  Beformation,*  and  in- 
cluding the  ancient  Hebrew  Psalms.  It  slowly  grew, 
enshrining  sublime  hymns,  the  sincere  aspiration  of  the 
soul  to  the  Divine.  An  early  Christian  enthusiasm  per- 
vades its  solemn  periods,  wherein  may  be  read  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  robust  consciences,  struggling  with  their 
nature,  striving  to  rise  above  it.  This  is  not  a  book  of 
dogmas,  but  of  aspirations  of  the  soul.  Surely  no  one 
with  any  ideal  of  purer,  higher  life  can  remain  indifferent 
to  the  simple  sincerity  of  its  common  hymns  and  prayers. 
There  is  a  weekly  publication,  the  Christian  World 
Pulpit,  which  prints  without  abridgment  sermons  by  the 
best-known  preachers,  making  no  distinction  of  sect  or 
worship.  I  read  through  the  volumes  for  several  years  ; 
among  hundreds  of  sermons  I  found  hardly  any  that 
dealt  with  dogmatic  questions.  Some  examine  the  con- 
stitution of  Churches  and  ceremonials,  but  nine  out  of 
ten  are  very  precise,  convincing,  and  well-argued  moral 
exhortations.  They  conceal  a  few  very  general  Christian 
ideas  beneath  their  morality.  The  conception  of  God — 
an  Infinite  Being,  the  first  principle  of  things — an  idea 
vague,  variable,  and  extendable  in  its  essence,  according  to 
the  limitations  of  individual  minds,  is  formalised  in  the 
person  of  the  Son  of  Man,  who  is  the  Christ.  He  came  to 
save  men,  and  lived  among  men  to  teach  by  His  word  and 
the  example  of  His  holy  life — a  moral  ideal.  Charity  and 
love  of  one  another  are  the  conditions.  The  acquisition 
of  these  virtues  and  the  spiritual  improvement  which 
would  result  should  be  the  object  of  effort  to  all  Christians. 
The  human  soul  never  dies.  In  the  beyond,  after  the  death 
of  the  body,  it  does  not  lose  the  fruit  of  its  endeavours,  and 

*  Begun  1540 :  translations  from  parts  of  services  of  the  Ancient 
Catholic  Church.  First  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VT,  1549  ;  second,  1552  ; 
third,  dated  1559 ;  came  into  use,  1560  ;  revised,  1604 ;  again  in  1662. 
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Divine  justice  rewards  it  according  to  the  degree  of  its 
spiritual  elevation,  which  has  depended  on  its  own  free  will. 
These  are  the  postulates,  the  axioms  which  are  un- 
disputed in  the  sermons.  They  appear  only  to  strengthen 
the  moral  teaching.  But  they  do  not  place  the  great 
Founder  of  Christianity  out  of  human  reach,  in  heavenly 
distances,  shrouded  in  mystic  clouds  of  incense  and 
prayers.  The  object  of  English  preachers  is  to  bring  the 
life  of  Jesus  close,  to  familiarise  its  practical  teaching, 
its  struggles,  sufferings,  revolts  against  injustice  and 
hypocrisy.  His  care  for  the  weak.  His  great  love  for  men. 
They  succeed.  You  need  only  listen  some  Sunday  in 
a  park  or  a  crowded  slum  to  some  working  man,  an 
amateur  preacher,  who  tells  the  story  of  his  life  to  a  little 
group  of  listeners.  You  feel  that  he  knows  the  moral  life 
of  Christ  by  heart.  When  a  wish,  a  passion  seizes  him, 
when  he  is  doubtful  how  he  ought  to  act,  he  asks  himself, 
'What  would  Christ  have  done  in  such  a  case?'  and 
immediately  the  moral  solution  is  found.  Jesus  thus 
becomes  the  intimate  guide  of  the  soul,  and  His  presence 
grows  more  real  as  the  man's  sensitive  conscience  more 
ardently  desires  and  calls  for  Him. 

Religion  and  the  Critical  Mind 

In  the  lands  of  Latin  culture  and  of  Catholic  tradition 
an  ever  deeper  gulf  is  yawning  between  religious  and 
scientific  minds.  The  mind  of  the  Eoman  races  is  too 
absolute  and  paradoxical,  which  makes  this  severance  irre- 
mediable. The  Eoman  Catholic  Church  is  obliged  to  mould 
the  intellect  of  its  clergy  and  adherents  in  a  very  special 
way  in  order  to  make  them  accept,  in  this  scientific  age, 
sacred  and  immutable  dogma,  ritual,  and  tradition.  The 
scientific  mind  very  properly  rebels  against  the  servility 
and  passive  obedience  imposed  upon  the  intelligence  by 
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the  teaching  of  the  Koman  Church.  In  the  complex 
unity  of  rehgious  matters  there  are  some  which  a  modern 
man,  accustomed  to  scientific  proof,  cannot  any  longer 
admit.  Then  he  comes  into  collision  with  the  Church, 
which  dares  not  yield  its  sacred  rigidity.  So  he  totally 
rejects  the  whole  of  its  morals  and  dogmas,  and  nations 
go  through  a  crisis  of  non-morality  until  a  new  order  arises. 

In  England  the  opposite  phenomenon  is  seen.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  spirit  shows  itself  in  a  very  striking  way. 
We  have  seen  how  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  Eefor- 
mation  the  same  Anglo-Saxons,  politically  free,  wished  to 
be  equally  so  in  investigation  of  religion  and  in  their  own 
consciences.  They  desired  personal,  individual  independ- 
ence. They  have  endowed  their  country  with  a  Consti- 
tution, and  enriched  their  language  with  such  expressions 
as  *  self-government '  and  *  self-control.'  This  independ- 
ence is  the  finest  achievement  of  their  civilisation  ;  they 
value  it  and  bring  up  their  children  in  the  tradition. 
They  limit  to  the  utmost  Government  interference  with 
their  affairs  :  they  prefer  commerce  and  industry  in  which 
private  enterprise  is  untrammelled  to  Government  adminis- 
tration, and  they  established  the  principle  of  Free  Trade. 

All  forms  of  national  life  depend  upon  each  other  and 
develop  reciprocally.  They  are  expressions  of  an  aggre- 
gation of  special  psychic  traits,  of  preferences  and  apti- 
tudes which  are  to  be  found  in  broad  lines  at  the  base  of 
the  character  of  every  Anglo-Saxon. 

Thus  it  is  not  the  Christian  religion  which  has 
moulded  the  English  character,  but  the  English  char- 
acter which  has  made  its  own  Christian  religion.  It 
hates  oppression,  whether  political  or  religious,  and  leaves 
to  every  man  independence  in  his  religious  convictions. 
There  is  consequently  no  need  for  an  entirely  separate 
clerical   training,    and   the   clergy,  especially  those   of 
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the  Established  Church,  are  married  men,  gentlemen, 
graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

English  law  is  not  a  work  of  codification.  It  has 
grown  slowly  out  of  judicial  precedents,  elaborated  by 
customs,  and  modified  by  them  when  new  conditions  of 
life  have  made  it  necessary.  Like  the  law,  their  religion 
is  evolutive.  Few  and  flexible  dogmas  permit  the  learned 
Oxonian  to  reconcile  his  religion  with  his  conscience. 
Some  there  are  who  can  see  in  Christ  only  a  very  great 
philosopher  whose  moral  teaching  is  beneficial  to  the 
world.  Nevertheless,  they  remain  in  orders  and  form  the 
Broad  Church — still  the  Church,  because  it  teaches 
Christian  morality.  It  is  this  morality  which  really  sums 
up  the  English  religious  mind,  for  it  is  found  in  all  denomi- 
nations, and  entirely  accords  with  the  psychic  effort  and 
restraint,  the  fastidious  and  vigilant  conscience,  which  are 
characteristic  features  from  the  earliest  times  of  the 
Saxons  who  became  English. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  religion  plays  a  practical  part  and 
accomplishes  very  important  social  work,  the  more  readily 
because,  in  spite  of  contrary  appearance,  it  is  based  on  a 
scientific  conception — that  of  moral  improvement.  Is  it 
not  the  same  in  other  words  as  that  which  has  slowly 
grown  into  the  general  idea  of  evolution,  that  fundamental 
acquisition  of  modern  Science,  first  applied  to  the  physical 
world,  and  here  to  psychic  and  moral  life  ? 

In  the  introductory  chapters  we  briefly  sketched  the 
laws  of  psychic  evolution.  Some  belong  to  the  intelli- 
gence, some  to  the  feelings  and  emotions.  It  is  to  this 
latter  order  of  psychic  activities  that  Christian  morality 
appeals.  Are  not  the  virtues  which  it  teaches  the  same 
emotions  and  states  of  soul  under  other  names  which  the 
laws  of  evolution  recognise  as  necessary  to  the  attainment 
of  a  higher  spiritual  life  ?    What  are  Christian  charity  and 
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brotherly  love  but  the  altruism  of  Spencer  and  Fouillee  ? 
And  the  more  we  study  the  other  Christian  virtues — gentle- 
ness, detachment  from  material  things,  love  of  justice  and 
courage  to  fight  for  it,  all  those,  in  a  word,  taught  by  Jesus 
on  the  Mount — the  more  we  are  convinced  that  they  all 
belong  to  the  category  of  highly  representative  emotions. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this.  The  sensations  result- 
ing from  the  indulgence  of  material  desires,  symbolised  by 
the  benefits  of  wealth,  and  condemned  by  Jesus,  evidently 
belong  to  the  most  immediate  and  gross  emotions.  It  is 
the  same  as  regards  hypocrisy  and  the  premeditated  dis- 
play of  emotions  which  are  in  themselves  of  an  elevated 
nature.  The  object  of  these  is  usually  the  more  or  less 
direct  satisfaction  of  the  bodily  senses.  It  is  the  real, 
deep,  inner  emotions  which  alone  Jesus  calls  worthy. 
They  lift  man  above  sensations,  and  in  his  thoughts,  in 
his  most  truly  altruistic  emotions,  give  him  glimpses  of 
the  dawn  of  a  more  perfect  world. 

Some  Statistics 

English  people  love  statistics,  because  figures  have  at 
least  an  appearance  of  exactness.  To  gauge  religious 
feeling  by  the  only  method  which  lends  itself  to  statistics, 
that  is,  attendance  at  places  of  worship,  the  Government 
in  1851,  the  British  Weekly  in  1886,  and  lastly  the 
Daily  News  in  1902,  using  strict  methods,  each  made 
a  census  of  this  attendance  in  London.  The  first,  made 
by  Mr.  H.  Mann  with  the  help  of  the  Government,  un- 
fortunately cannot  serve  for  comparison:  the  statistics, 
having  been  supplied  by  the  clergy  themselves,  are  of 
doubtful  value.  The  census  of  1886  was  taken  by  more 
exact  method.  During  the  whole  of  one  Sunday  special 
persons  took  the  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children 
entering  places  of  worship  of  every  denomination  in  London. 
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The  Daily  News  in  1902  took  still  greater  precautions 
to  ensure  accuracy.  As  wet  or  fine  weather  might  affect 
attendance,  a  census  was  taken  every  Sunday  in  a  different 
neighbourhood.  This  was  done  from  November  1,  1902, 
to  November  1903,  excepting  August.*  The  results 
of  the  last  two  enumerations  are  both  interesting 
and  instructive.  They  show  that  there  are  a  great 
many  places  of  worship  in  London  :  2,688  were  visited. 
They  are  not  always  easily  found.  Sometimes  a  lay  con- 
gregation has  no  settled  meeting-place,  but  assembles 
according  to  arrangement :  such  are  '  Prayer  Meetings,' 
simple,  earnest,  and  modest.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  proof 
of  the  existence  of  a  genuine  religious  spirit,  a  very  con- 
siderable diminution  appears  since  the  census  of  1886 
in  the  number  of  those  who  attend  churches. 

Here  are  a  few  figures.  London  without  the  suburbs, 
*  smaller  London,'  had  rather  more  than  3,800,000  inhabi- 
tants in  1881.  In  1901  it  had  about  4,530,000— an 
increase  of  about  700,000.  Yet  attendance  at  places  of 
worship  had  fallen  off.  In  1886, 1,167,000  were  recorded ; 
in  1902,  only  1,003,000— a  decrease  of  164,000. 

Nor  do  these  figures  represent  the  real  number,  for 
many  people  go  to  church  twice  on  Sundays.  By  a 
simple  and  ingenious  method  the  organisers  of  the  census 
calculated  that  these  pious  persons  were  about  39  per  cent, 
of  the  whole.  So  the  number  is  reduced  to  832,000 
persons.f 

From  the  total  population  of  London  we  must  deduct 
children,  invalids,  old  people,  and  those  employed,  or  in 
some  other  way  hindered  from  going  to  church.  The 
possible  number  is  then  reduced  to  2,235,000,  or  about 

*  R.  Mudie  Smith,  The  Religious  Life  of  London,  1904. 

f  AutJior's  note. — That  is  to  say,  of  every  twenty-seven  persons,  one 
goes  to  Church.  In  1886,  with  the  same  restrictions,  one  out  of  every 
two  attended  Divine  service. 
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half  the  total.     Consequently  against  832,000  who  attend, 
there  are  1,400,000  who  do  not. 

The  most  interesting  fact  besides  this  general  falling 
off  is  the  numerical  weakening  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
In  London  twenty  years  ago  Anglicans  were  far  more 
numerous  than  Nonconformists.  To-day  the  position 
is  changed.  The  Free  Churches  have  not  varied  much 
in  numbers.  In  1886  they  were  369,000  ;  in  1902  they 
were  363,000.  The  decrease  falls  on  the  Established 
Church.  From  535,000  in  1886  the  number  has  fallen 
to  396,000  in  1902— a  decrease  of  140,000.  This  is  an 
important  fact,  enabling  us  to  understand  more  exactly 
the  religious  necessities  of  the  English  people.  An 
analysis  of  the  causes  of  success  or  failure  throws  more 
light  on  the  question,  and  the  chief  editor  of  the  last 
census  was  able  to  deduce  the  following : — 

The  personality  of  the  minister  is  an  essential  element 
in  the  success  of  a  church.  The  locality  has  less  and  less 
effect  on  the  people.  When  a  well-paid  clergyman,  u^ 
rather  official,  perhaps  critical  and  discerning,  but  lacking 
Christian  enthusiasm,  preaches  resignation,  poverty,  and  the 
Gospel  virtues,  he  touches  no  one.  This  occurs  too  often 
among  the  Anglicans,  and  the  Church  inevitably  empties. 

Social  differences  are  observed  in  the  Established 
Church.  The  best  pews  belong  to  the  noble  and  wealthy. 
Such  an  obvious  contradiction  of  Christian  equality  is 
resented  by  the  populace.  The  buildings,  with  their  gloomy 
interiors,  often  recall  the  Middle  Ages.  They  suggest 
the  mysticism  of  death,  not  that  of  a  better  life  to  be 
realised  on  earth  by  living  souls.  The  service  being  of 
more  importance  than  the  sermon,  preaching  is  on  a 
lower  level  than  among  the  Free  Churches.  Souls  are 
only  touched  by  words  vibrating  with  genuine  belief  and 
feeling.     The  working  classes  in  town  and  country  want 
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reality  in  feeling ;  the  educated  classes  want  reality 
in  knowledge.  Such  are  the  chief  causes  of  the  falling 
away  from  the  Anglican  Church  in  London. 

The  University  Settlements  and  the  Mission  Halls 
of  the  Wesleyans,  Baptists,  and  other  sects  form  happy 
exceptions  in  this  generally  relaxed  religious  life.  Crowds 
flock  into  them  ;  their  spiritual  life  is  intense.  They 
are  like  rays  of  light  on  a  gloomy  background.  The  large 
buildings  are  light  and  cheerful.  These  are  no  privileged 
people  ;  true  Christian  fraternity  rules.  Some  are  open 
every  day.  By  the  side  of  the  hall  in  which  the  preach- 
ing takes  place  are  libraries  and  class-rooms.  Eeligion 
appears  as  a  social  work.  Its  aim  is  to  influence  the 
individual,  to  make  him  better  and  more  fit  for  the  daily 
struggle.  There  is  no  barrier  between  priest  and  layman. 
All  are  invited  to  help  in  the  common  work.  They  form 
committees  for  propaganda  and  other  activities  in  which 
their  personal  experience  is  utilised.  Some  little  by  little, 
others  suddenly,  and  they  are  the  more  numerous,  are 
freed  from  their  sins.  A  converted  drunkard  has  re- 
ceived Divine  grace  ;  he  becomes  a  sober  worker,  and 
his  family  are  in  a  better  position.  He  then  preaches 
with  conviction,  for  he  offers  to  others  not  only  words, 
but  facts  from  his  own  experience. 

These  Settlements  and  Mission  Halls  have  intro- 
duced a  new  method  of  religious  propaganda.  They  seem 
suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  working  classes,  among 
whom  they  sometimes  rouse  enthusiasms  with  valuable 
results — mental  and  moral  as  well  as  spiritual.  If  large 
congregations  are  found  in  other  places  of  worship, 
whether  of  the  Established  Church  or  any  of  the  sects, 
it  is  due  to  the  personal  character  of  the  minister  whose 
life  preaches  by  example,  and  who  is  in  close  touch  with 
his  congregation. 
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A  New  Evolution 

We  have  seen  how  much  dogmatic  questions  are 
being  put  on  one  side.  Christian  moraHty,  in  the  wider 
sense  of  the  word,  has  become,  from  the  EngHsh  point  of 
view,  the  synonym  of  reHgion,  the  rallying-point  where  the 
educated  Oxonian  and  the  working  man  can  join  hands. 
But  the  result  of  the  last  religious  census,  recent  revivals, 
particularly  in  Wales,  1903-4,  the  new  faiths  which 
spring  up  in  America,  the  Mind  Cure,  Christian  Science, 
Theosophy,  and  above  all  Professor  William  James's  very 
remarkable  book,  '  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,' 
all  point  to  a  new  tendency  of  the  English  religious  spirit, 
an  evolution  of  moral  feeling. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  few  lines  to  glance  even  super- 
ficially at  the  new  zone  of  human  personality  revealed 
by  the  great  American  psychologist.  If  I  make  the 
attempt  it  is  to  beg  the  reader  who  is  interested  in  these 
serious  matters  to  read  the  book  attentively;  he  will 
there  find  the  science  of  morality  resting  on  new  and 
unexpected  bases. 

Later  on  we  shall  see  in  living  examples  how  greatly 
English  Protestantism  developed  in  individuals  the  inner 
struggle  of  conscience  against  their  own  passions,  vices, 
evil  thoughts.  The  pious  man  is  face  to  face  with 
his  God  ;  there  is  no  intermediary  priest.  The  idea  of 
intimate  communion  in  prayer  has  become  fundamental 
in  the  formation  of  the  English  character.  This  tendency 
is  stronger  the  farther  we  get  from  the  Anglican  Church 
and  into  the  new  and  freer  sects  Hke  the  Wesleyan  and 
Baptists,  which  seem  to  be  gaining  ground  in  England. 
It  is  akin  to  a  psychic  phenomenon  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Here  it  is,  as  produced  in  the  present  in 
Wales  during  the  recent  religious  '  revivals  ' : 

Frequently  after  an  ineffectual  struggle  against  sin, 
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after  spiritual  despair,  prayers,  and  definite  giving  up  of 
inner  conflict,  a  man  finds  himself  in  a  state  of  passive 
receptivity.  He  abandons  himself  to  God.  Then,  usually 
suddenly,  he  is  filled  with  a  great  joy  ;  the  Holy  Spirit 
enters  him  ;  he  is  regenerate.  Faults  of  which  he  could 
not  cure  himself  now  no  longer  exist ;  he  is  converted. 
Was  he  a  drunkard  ?  He  drinks  no  more.  Quarrelsome  ? 
He  is  now  calm  and  gentle.  Smokers  throw  away  their 
pipes  and  smoke  no  more.  These  transformations  some- 
times endure  throughout  the  whole  life. 

In  Wales  in  1903-4  these  phenomena  frequently 
occurred.  Whole  populations  lived  in  a  state  of  holiness. 
Churches  were  crowded ;  sectarian  differences  disappeared ; 
regular  services  were  given  up.  Everyone  sang  hymns. 
First  one,  then  another  of  a  congregation  stood  up,  prayed 
aloud,  related  his  conversion,  described  the  spiritual 
transformation  he  had  just  undergone  ;  then  they  all  sang 
again.  In  the  mining  district  near  Cardiff  the  publicans 
had  to  close  their  houses,  for  none  came  to  drink  ;  thieves 
confessed,  and  restored  the  stolen  goods.* 

These  conversions  have  a  collective  aspect  in  Wales. 
The  same  phenomena  as  individual  facts  have  been  known 
at  all  periods,  in  all  religions.  They  have  given  saints  to 
Catholicism,  to  Protestantism,  to  Buddism.  In  almost 
every  case  these  specific  states  of  soul  have  been  followed 
by  beneficial  effects.  To  those  who  have  experienced 
them  they  have  brought  increased  life  and  serene  happi- 
ness. They  have  been  the  token  of  the  expansion  of  the 
higher  moral  faculties. 

To    those    who   have    personally    experienced    this 

*  This  '  Revival '  movement  is  far  more  general  than  is  usually 
supposed.  It  was  preceded  by  prayer  meetings  in  aU  the  English-speak- 
ing countries — Australia,  the  United  States,  and  in  England  itself  by 
prayer  meetings  and  conferences.  See  The  Awahenirtg  in  Wales  and 
some  of  the  Hidden  Springs,  by  Mrs.  Penn  Lewis. 
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beneficial  regenerating  influx  it  is  as  real  as  any  other 
phenomenon  observable  by  the  senses.  Its  reality  can- 
not be  denied,  for  it  is  accompanied  by  an  alteration  of 
character  which  can  be  objectively  verified. 

A  study  of  these  religious  and  mystic  facts  shows  that 
a  certain  number  of  the  phenomena  which  accompany 
them  are  met  with  in  subconscious  states — that  perfectly 
real  but  hardly  yet  recognised  extension  of  our  psychic 
personality.  The  persons  who  have  experienced  these 
mystic  phenomena  are  precisely  those  with  whom  the 
subconscious,  the  '  alma  mater '  of  our  consciousness, 
can  most  easily  manifest  itself. 

Professor  William  James  describes  these  states  of 
psychic  receptivity  in  the  following  words  *  : — 

*  There  is  a  certain  uniform  deliverance  in  which 
religions  all  appear  to  meet.     It  consists  of  two  parts — 

*  1.  An  uneasiness  ;  and 

*  2.  Its  solution. 

'  1.  The  uneasiness  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms  is  a 
sense  that  there  is  something  wrong  about  us  as  we  naturally 
stand. 

*  2.  The  solution  is  a  sense  that  we  are  saved  from  the 
wrongness  by  making  proper  connection  with  the  higher 
powers. 

'  The  individual,  so  far  as  he  suffers  from  his  wrongness 
and  criticises  it,  is  to  that  extent  consciously  beyond  it, 
and  in  at  least  possible  touch  with  something  higher,  if 
anything  higher  exist.  Along  with  the  wrong  part  there 
is  thus  a  better  part  of  him,  even  though  it  may  be  but  a 
most  helpless  germ.  With  which  part  he  should  identify 
his  real  being  is  by  no  means  obvious  at  this  stage  ;  but 
when  stage  2  (the  stage  of  solution  or  salvation)  arrives, 

*  William  James,  LL.D.,  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience, 
p.  508. 
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the  man  identifies  his  real  being  with  the  germinal  higher 
part  of  himself ;  and  does  so  in  the  following  way.  He 
becomes  conscious  that  this  higher  part  is  conterminous 
and  continuous  with  a  more  of  the  same  quality,  which 
is  operative  in  the  universe  outside  of  him,  and  which  he 
can  keep  in  working  touch  with,  and  in  a  fashion  get  on 
board  of  and  save  himself  when  all  his  lower  being  has 
gone  to  pieces  in  the  wreck/ 

Thus  throughout  history  the  English  mind  has  de- 
parted farther  and  farther  from  dogma.  At  present  it  is 
giving  up  dogmatic  morality  to  concentrate  itself  on 
moral  and  spiritual  life,  in  the  deepest  meaning  of  the 
term. 

Healthy-mindedness,  a  religion  described  by  Professor 
James,  which  is  prevalent  in  the  United  States,  which  has 
produced  quite  convincing  therapeutic  effects,  is  the  same 
thing.  Here  the  patient  by  elevated  thought  endeavours 
to  enter  into  relations  with  higher  forces.  As  soon  as  he 
is  in  possession  of  them  he  feels  himself  morally  and 
physically  sound.  Life  becomes  larger  and  the  character 
expands  in  an  optimistic  conception  of  the  world.  This 
optimistic  conception  is  spreading  widely  in  the  present 
day,  and  even  in  orthodox  Protestant  Churches  is  replacing 
the  conception  of  sin  and  suffering  which  lay  beneath 
mediaeval  Christianity. 

The  most  important  evolution  that  has  taken  place  is 
the  progressive  disappearance  of  dogma  and  the  growing 
dependence  of  the  religious  life  on  a  phenomenon,  a  fact,  a 
reality.  But  every  reality,  whether  by  introspection  or 
by  objective  observation,  can  and  does  become  the  object 
of  study  and  investigation. 

In  England  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
progressive  thought  has  been  engaged  in  objective  re- 
search.   Strange,  almost  supernatural  phenomena  have 
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been  noted.  The  researches  of  the  old  magnetisers,  of 
Mesmer  and  du  Potet,  the  discoverers  of  hypnotism,  and 
the  important  experiments  of  Sir  WilHam  Crookes,  have 
raised  hopes  that  scientific  proof  may  be  forthcoming 
of  the  survival  of  the  Ego,  the  essential  idea  of 
almost  all  religions.  The  *  Society  for  Psychical 
Besearch '  was  founded  in  England.  Some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  Science — physiologists,  psychologists, 
and  philosophers — belong  to  it.  It  has  a  large  number 
of  members,  not  only  in  England,  but  all  over  the  world. 
Here  I  cannot  stay  to  analyse  the  very  important  investi- 
gations undertaken  by  the  society  ;  I  merely  record  the 
characteristic  fact  of  the  formation  of  a  society  of  this 
kind  in  a  religious-minded  environment,  by  men  for  the 
most  part  true  Christians  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

Thus,  some  by  introspective  analysis  of  their  Ego, 
others  by  investigation  of  objective  phenomena,  endeavour 
to  advance  a  few  steps,  to  know  a  little  of  some  fragments 
of  the  immense  universe  of  psychic  forces.  Methods  of 
observation  and  experiment  must  be  discussed.  Trickery 
may  be  met  with,  frauds  blindly  accepted,  but  this  phe- 
nomenon, so  new  and  important  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind,  cannot  be  neglected — the  desire  to  make 
religion  a  science. 


II 

ENGLISH  WOMEN  DURING  THE 

RENAISSANCE 

CHAPTEK  I 

THE   ENVIRONMENTS 

The  more  especially  feminine  psychic  qualities — Society  during  the 
Renaissance — Merry  England  of  the  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream — 
The  drama  and  its  writers. 

There  are  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  faculties  common 
in  different  degrees  to  all  the  individuals  in  a  nation, 
but  without  any  sex  distinction.  We  have  tried  to 
describe  these  general  dispositions  of  mind  as  they  exist 
among  English  people.  But  there  are  others  which  are 
most  especially  feminine.  To  woman  is  entrusted  the 
great  function  of  jnatfirnity.  If,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  nature,  creation  for  the  man  is  limited  to  a  few  moments 
of  pleasure,  for  the  woman  it  lasts  for  years  if  she  becomes 
a  mother  several  times.  During  all  the  period  of  concep- 
tion, suckling,  and  the  first  years  of  a  child's  life,  almost  all 
women  are  absorbed  by  very  definite  and  constant  cares. 
Thus,  motherhood  causes  certain  human  relations 
to  be  regarded  in  a  special  light.  To  the  young  wife 
the  bond  of  love  is  more  serious  and  solemn  in  view  of  its 
consequences,  and  her  attachment  to  her  child  is  deeper 

and  more  direct.    Therefore,  socially,  women  can  bejbhe 
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active    agents   in  the  moral    education    and    spiritual 
evolution  of  individuals. 

The  more  especially  J^eminine  qualities  can  be  classified  Q  ^"^'^ 
in  categories.     The  firsji  )are  those  which  are  closely  con- 
nected with  generation  and  motherhood.     These  are  the 
feelings  of  love  for  husband  and  children.     It  will  be  im- 
portant to  know  how  these  feelings  are  manifested  by  the 
English  woman,  as  they  are  the  result  of   her  special 
psychic   nature   and  the   national  character.     But    in 
society  full  play    is    never   given    to   these    emotions. 
Social  organisation  intervenes  with  its  customs,  laws,     ,v/^^'' 
and  prejudices,  fettering  the  individual  through  relations, 
friends,   acquaintances,   and   enemies.    And  the  deeper 
feelings  of  the  soul  can  be  altered  and  modified  by  external     s^  r 
influences,  and  indeed  they  are  so. 

Consequently,  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  trace  the 
changes  this  fundamental  activity — love,  as  understood 
by  the  English — has  undergone  historically  owing  to  the 
evolution  of  the  conditions  of  hfe.  This  study  would  per- 
haps show  us  the  changes  which  these  feelings  could  pass 
through  during  a  century  of  more  or  less  conscious  progress, 
if  methods  of  individual  and  social  evolution  were  applied 
to  develop  them. 

Another  category  of  psychic  activities  can  also  be 
distinguished.     These  have   a  more  distant  relation  to 
the  work  of  generation.     Still,  they  spring  from  it,  since 
it  has  created  for  woman   her   special  and   frequently   JU^'' 
very    disadvantageous    position    in    society.     To    this  > 

category  belong  the  desire  for  property,  independ^ce,  ^^ 
education,  knowledge,  infercourse  with  others.  All 
these  activities  and  relations  are  less  essential  to  the  life 
of  the  species,  but  most  important  from  the  point  of  view 
of  individual  psychic  evolution  ;  they  vary  more  than 
the  first  category,  according  to  alterations  in  environments 
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and  scientific  progress.  It  would  be  very  interesting 
to  trace  these  feelings  and  ideas  historically  in  the  English 
woman,  and  this  would  enable  us  to  understand  a  little 
better  how  the  important  actions  of  female  life  in  their 
turn  influence  her  conception  of  love. 

We  ought  to  survey  the  whole  of  English  history  to 
account  for  the  evolution  of  woman's  faculties.  But 
having  only  limited  space  at  our  disposal,  in  order  to  out- 
line this  question  we  should  compare  the  psychic  state  of 
woman  during  at  least  two  periods  sufficiently  removed 
from  each  other. 

We  ourselves  belong  almost  to  the  same  generation 
as  the  women  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
who  gave  the  impulse  to  the  woman  movement.  We 
are  able  to  enter  into  their  ideas  and  feelings.  They 
will  form  our  chief  study  in  this  work. 

We  are  inclined  to  select  the  Renaissance  for  the 
first  period.  It  attracts  because  it  was  a  period  of  free 
expansion,  of  powerful  passions  and  great  ideas,  of  intense 
life  and  youthfulness  of  mind.  There  was  little  of  that 
religious  constraint  which  is  so  often  artificial ;  the  moral 
feeling  which  existed  was  not  conventional,  but  natural. 

But  how  can  we  study  the  inner  feelings  of  English 
women  who  lived  four  hundred  years  ago  ?  A  vague 
idea  of  the  period  may  be  formed  from  memoirs  and 
judicial  documents.  Amongst  the  multitudes  of  these, 
for  the  most  part  useless,  some  interesting  evidence  of 
manners  and  customs  may  be  found — the  external  rela- 
tions between  men  and  women.  Some  few  female 
characters  emerge,  and  their  private  life  is  displayed. 
But  these  are  rare  exceptions.  How  could  we  deduce  from 
them  the  feelings  of  the  innumerable  women  belonging 
to  all  grades  of  society  who  lived,  loved,  suffered,  and 
disappeared  without  trace  in  the  night  of  time  ? 
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Then,  as  now,  individuals  differed  greatly  in  mind  and 
feeling.  Lofty  and  benevolent  minds  were  elbowed  by 
mean,  narrow  intelligences.  Special  example  can  but 
lead  us  astray.  And  what  are  customs  and  fashions  worth 
as  revelations  of  the  inner  soul  ?  Customs  soon  become 
automatic  and  their  psychic  influence  is  lost.  Fashions 
are  usually  set  by  the  upper  classes,  which  follow  Court  pre- 
cedents and  depend  on  the  character  of  the  reigning  king, 
princes,  and  favourites.  Libertinage  and  vice,  as  well  as 
austerity  and  hypocrisy,  may  become  the  virtues  of  the  day. 

Characters  developed  under  the  influence  of  one  of 
these  fashions  are  exuberantly  gay  and  irregular  in  con- 
duct; weak  people  are  led  astray.  Opposite  tempera- 
ments, if  forced  by  circumstances,  can  put  on  the  motley, 
but  remain  the  same  beneath  it.  Therefore  the  inner  life 
of  men  and  women  of  past  centuries  remains  obscure, 
because  no  methodical  study  based  on  observation  and 
experience  was  made  and  is  now  possible. 

There  is,  perhaps,  one  other  means  by  which  we  may 
estimate  the  inner  mind  of  the  men  of  an  epoch.  Great  y^^^t^ 
poets  are  usually  profound  observers.  Often  uncon-  ' 
'Vciously,  and  synthetising  various  temperaments,  they 
have  in  their  personages  reproduced  the  mental,  moral, 
and  spiritual  attitudes  of  their  day.  Their  poems  and 
dramas  are  almost  scientific  works.  In  England  towards 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  such  men  were  particu- 
larly numerous  and  powerful — Greene,  Marlowe,  Mas- 
singer,  and  the  greatest  among  them,  Shakespeare.  It  is 
he  whom  we  shall  ask  to  reveal  to  us  something  of  the 
mind  of  those  women  who  were  his  contemporaries. 

Society  during  the  Eenaissancb 

To  understand  Shakespeare's  women  we  must,  at 
least  in  part,  mentally  reconstruct  his  time.    He  lived 
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in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  first  years 
of  the  seventeenth  centuries.  Henry  VIII,  Mary,  and 
Ehzabeth,  who  successively  occupied  the  throne,  left  the  im- 
print of  their  personalities  on  their  age.  With  them  modern 
times  begin.   The  future  of  the  English  people  was  outlined. 

The  nobility  was  still  powerful,  and  even  richer  than 
formerly,  having  acquired  the  wealth  of  the  Koman  clergy 
after  the  Kef ormation.  The  uncomfortable  fortij&ed  castle 
was  replaced  by  pleasant  country  mansions  with  parks 
and  preserves.  Heavy  armour  and  the  two-handed  sword 
were  superseded  by  the  light  Court  rapier.  Feudal  con- 
flicts were  at  an  end,  and  the  nobles  came  to  seek  honours 
and  privileges  at  Court  with  a  large  retinue  of  servants  and 
hangers-on,  but  no  longer  guarded  by  armed  men.  At 
this  period  appears  the  country  gentleman,  who  plays  so 
large  a  part  in  English  history. 

With  the  modern  State  and  concentration  of  power, 
public  safety  increased,  and  with  it  came  development  of 
trade,  industry,  and  agriculture.  Columbus  had  discovered 
America,  and  scarcely  fifty  years  had  passed  since 
Magellan  had  sailed  round  the  world.  Sir  Francis  Drake 
was  the  second  to  make  this  voyage.  When  his  ship 
anchored  in  the  Thames  it  was  visited  by  crowds  of  people, 
and  stimulated  the  Londoners'  keen  interest  in  discovery 
and  colonisation.  The  East  India  Company  was  founded 
in  1600,  and  the  produce  of  India,  Persia,  and  Kussia 
enhanced  the  luxury  of  the  Court  and  nobility. 

Foreigners  who  travelled  about  the  country  districts 
were  surprised,  then  as  now,  by  the  great  fertile  areas  and 
endless  meadows  where  sheep,  pigs,  and  cattle  were  kept. 
Manchester,*  York,  and  Lancashire  were  beginning  to  be 
known  for  their  industries.     In  the  towns  there  were 

*  Social  England,  vol.  iii.  pp.  159,  176 ;  Ashley,  Economic  History y 
vol.  ii.  p.  47. 
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Guilds  of  Weavers  with  strict  and  exclusive  regulations. 
A  division  of  labour  was  already  introduced.  Industries 
attracted  people,  and  the  manufacturing  counties  were 
full  of  immigrants.  The  towns  struggled  vainly  to  keep 
a  monopoly  of  trade  against  the  agricultural  weavers,  who 
increased  in  number  and  wove  the  wool  they  sheared 
themselves.  All  the  members  of  a  family,  young  and  old, 
worked.  The  women  and  girls  spun.  This  family  work- 
shop continued  to  exist  until  the  establishment  of  the 
Factory  System,  and  the  workers  of  those  days  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  cotton  spinners  of  to-day. 

Agriculture    prospered    as   well    as    trade.    Farmers 
lived  on  their  own  land.     While  the  men  worked  in  the  , 

fields,  the  women  and  girls,  even  the  well-to-do,  spent  their  wc^"'^^^  ^ 
time  spinning,  looking  after  the  dairies,  poultry,  and 
gardens.  Life  was  harder  for  the  very  poor  women  who 
worked  in  the  fields  with  their  husbands.  But  the 
information  we  possess  about  the  lives  of  women  of  this 
class  at  this  period  is  necessarily  fragmentary,  and  we  can 
know  very  little  of  their  mner  mmd. 


Mebry  England  of  the  *  Midsummer  Night's 

Dream  ' 

A  deep  impression  of  the  prevaiUng  temper  of  the 
period  is  conveyed  to  us  by  authors  of  the  day  and 
foreigners  who  travelled  in  England.  It  was  merry, 
f youthful,  turbulent.  There  is  a  spring-time  of  the  soul  in 
[this  gaiety  which  was  common  to  all  classes.  In  towns 
and  villages  Puritanism  had  not  yet  imposed  the  tyranny 
of  dull,  idle  Sabbaths,  and  the  people  amused  themselves, 
passing  all  the  traditional  holidays  in  song,  dance,  and 
feast.  On  the  Sunday  after  Twelfth  Night  labourers 
decked  with  ribbons  paraded  the  streets,  drawing  a  plough. 
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Harvest -home,  sheep-shearing,  Martinmas,  and  many 
other  anniversaries  had  their  festivities,  of  which  May  Day 
was  the  chief.* 

The  rich  citizens,  the  nobles,  and  the  Court  showed 
the  same  disposition.  Imagination  exhausted  itself 
inventing  masques  and  pageants  in  which  every  luxury 
and  extravagance  were  united.  The  taste  for  classical 
antiquity  revived  Parnassus,  and  affords  us  the  curious 
spectacle  of  Queen  and  Court  figuring  as  actors  in 
representations  of  these  old  legends. 

What  is  the  source  of  this  noisy  gaiety  among  all 
classes,  of  this  real  outburst  ?  Is  it  not  like  the  feeling 
of  a  child  with  a  new  toy  ?  It  is  the  getting  of  new  things 
that  gives  pleasure,  not  the  having  them.  This  was  seen 
in  every  class.  The  peasant's  dirty,  unhealthy  hut  gained 
its  first  ornaments  and  comforts.  Chimneys,  previously 
rare  and  used  only  in  kitchens,  were  placed  in  other  rooms. 
Walls  were  plastered  and  hung  with  tapestries.  Mats 
and  bedsteads  replaced  straw  pallets  and  log  pillows. 
The  great  thoughts  of  antiquity,  and  the  recent  discoveries 
of  Galileo,  Copernicus,  and  Columbus  were  still  astonishing 
novelties.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  educated  men  of 
the  day  seemed  inspired  by  new  life. 

Yet  to  us  this  gaiety  seems  strange,  for  behind  it  lay 
persecutions,  tortures,  the  executions  of  Catholics,  dis- 
senters, queens,  nobles,  and  adventurers,  who  in  turn  laid 
their  heads  on  the  block  and  paid  the  penalty  of  rebellion 
against  a  cruel  and  arbitrary  power.f  Surely  a  man 
must  have  the  temperament  of  a  savage  to  be  able  to 
endure  such  horrible  sights  with  indifference  and  remain 
cheerful  under  such  conditions. 


*  Shakespeare  and  his  Times^  N.  Drake. 

t  Holinshed's  description  of  the  time  is  a  succession  of  Ijorrors : 
Chronicles  of  England,  III.  p.  793. 
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The  Drama  and  its  Writers 

The  appearance  of  a  theatre  during  this  period  will 
give  us  the  best  idea  of  the  public.  The  Globe  was  then 
the  most  important  theatre  in  London.  It  was  a  sort  of 
hexagonal  tower,  and  stood  near  the  river.  Places  cost 
sixpence,  twopence,  and  one  penny.  In  the  pit  the 
spectators  stood,  and  were  unsheltered.  During  the  per- 
formance the  crowd  applauded  or  hissed — sometimes 
came  to  fisticuffs.  Above,  on  the  stage,  were  the  elegant 
gentles  who  could  afford  to  pay  a  shilling,  some  of  them 
accommodated  with  stools.  They  played  cards,  smoked, 
flung  jests  at  the  pit,  which  sometimes  retorted  by  pelting 
them  with  apples.  They  wore  rich  costumes  of  bright 
colours,  garnished  with  lace  and  embroideries ;  they 
gesticulated,  swore  in  several  languages,  were  free  and 
energetic  in  manner. 

Such  a  public  has  a  lively  imagination :  it  requires 
no  scenery  to  create  an  illusion.  A  scroll  sufficed  to  state 
that  the  scene  is  Constantinople,  or  a  wood.  Three  or 
four  supers  represented  an  army,  and  the  women's  parts 
were  played  by  young  lads. 

In  this  frame  the  dramas  of  Ford,  Massinger,  and 
Shakespeare  were  represented.  Murders,  poisonings, 
strong  love  scenes,  elopements,  sublime  devotion,  as  well 
as  the  lowest  emotions,  unrolled  in  an  astonishingly 
stirring  panorama.  To  us  all  these  feelings  would  seem 
exaggerated  if  other  documents  did  not  prove  that  they 
truly  represent  the  life  of  the  period.  There  is  a  mixture 
of  sublimity,  vulgarity,  and  cruelty.  Queen  Elizabeth 
beat  her  maids  of  honour  and  boxed  Leicester's  ears, 
while  he  put  his  hand  to  his  sword  when  thus  offended 
by  his  Queen.  Still,  these  people  were  educated,  keenly 
interested  in  discoveries,  and  read  the  classics  in  the 
original  tongues ! 


CHAPTEE  II 

SOME   ASPECTS   OF  FEMALE   LIFE 

English  women  as  seen  by  foreigners — Law  and  custom,  espousals  and 
marriage — ^The  kiss  of  welcome. 

What  was  the  position  of  women  in  such  an  environment  ? 
What  were  the  general  features  of  their  characters  ? 
What  were  the  relations  between  the  sexes  ? 

To  find  an  answer  to  these  questions  it  is  useful  to 
refer  to  the  narratives  of  foreigners  who  visited  England 
at  this  period.  They  are  brief  and  few  in  number,  yet 
they  convey  a  general  impression  which  is  substantially 
the  same  in  all. 

Among  the  nobility  and  rich  citizens,  woman  is  a 
luxury  ;  she  is  finely  dressed,  and  amuses  herself,  but  has 
no  serious  occupations.  This  surprises  the  travellers,  who 
all  quote  the  proverb,  '  England  is  hell  and  purgatory  for 
horses,  prison  for  servants,  and  paradise  for  women.'  * 
'  Although  the  husbands,'  says  Van  Meteren,  *  often 
recommend  to  them  the  pains,  industry,  and  care  of  the 
German  or  Dutch  women,  who  do  what  the  men  ought 
to  do,  both  in  the  house  and  in  the  shops,  for  which 
services  in  England  men  are  employed,  nevertheless  the 
women  usually  persist  in  retaining  their  customs.  .  .  . 
They  have  the  free  management  of  the  house  or  house- 
keeping :    they  go  to  market  to  buy  what  they  like  to 

*  Brenchley  Rye,  England  as  seen    hy  Foreigners  in  the  Days  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
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eat  .  .  .  and  commonly  leave  the  care  of  the  household 
matters  and  drudgery  to  their  servants/  * 

Many  of  them  were  very  beautiful  and  as  fair  as  angels, 
the  foreigners  tell  us.  They  were  fond  of  rich  and  costly 
dress,  preferring  bright  colours,  and  frequently  varying 
fashions,  though  not  always  tasteful  or  elegant,  f  From 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  sumptuary  laws  periodically 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  regulate  the  English  taste  for 
costly  garments,  which  was  common  to  men  as  well  as 
women. 

Girls  and  women  had  fine  complexions,  and  did  not 
paint  like  the  Italians  and  others.  They  wore  large  hats 
with  veils,  and  long  gloves  to  protect  themselves  from 
sunburn.  Married  women  wore  hats  in  the  house  as 
well  as  out  of  doors.  Unmarried  women  went  with  bare 
neck  and  arms.  Such  was  the  dress  in  the  days  of  the 
'  Virgin '  Queen. 

*  They  sit  before  their  doors,'  says  Van  Meteren, 
*  decked  in  fine  clothes,  in  order  to  see  and  be  seen  by  the 
passers-by.  In  all  banquets  and  feasts  they  are  shown 
the  greatest  honour  :  they  are  placed  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  table,  where  they  are  the  first  served.  All  the  rest 
of  their  time  they  employ  in  walking  and  riding,  in  playing 
at  cards,  or  visiting  their  friends  and  keeping  company, 
conversing  with  their  equals  (whom  they  term  *'  gossips  ") 
and  their  neighbours,  and  making  merry  with  them  at 
child-births,  christenings,  churchings  and  funerals.  And 
all  this,'  he  continues,  '  with  the  permission  and  knowledge 
of  their  husbands.'  { 

The  travellers  remark  with  surprise  the  great  freedom 
enjoyed  by  English  women,  in  spite  of  their  being  in  the 

*  Van  Meteren,  a  Dutchman  who  lived  in  England  for  some  time. 
Brenchley  Rye,  p.  73. 
t  Samuel  Kiechel. 
X  Van  Meteren,  p.  72. 
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absolute  power  of  their  husbands.  They  are  not  shut  up 
as  in  Spain  and  elsewhere,  say  they,  and  yet  the  young 
girls  are  better  behaved  than  in  the  Netherlands. 

Law  and  Custom — Espousals  and  Maekiagb 

If  we  study  the  laws  of  the  land  we  perceive  that,  in 
spite  of  this  appearance  of  liberty,  the  legal  position  of 
woman  was  entirely  detrimental.  One  of  the  causes  of 
this  was  the  feudal  system  of  tenure,  by  which  the  holders 
of  land  gave  military  service  to  their  lords.  As  women 
could  not  do  this,  they  were  excluded  from  this  kind  of 
property.  But  when  domains  became  hereditary,  in  de- 
fault of  male  descendants  daughters  succeeded  their 
fathers  :  the  sovereign  then  became  their  guardian, 
administering  their  estates  to  his  own  advantage,  and 
having  power  to  give  them  in  marriage  as  soon  as  they 
were  fourteen.  If  a  girl  of  that  age  refused  the  husband 
proposed  to  her,  the  sovereign  could  continue  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  estate  for  another  seven  years.  This  right 
was  based  on  the  military  service  attached  to  the  property. 

If  a  woman  owned  a  '  freehold '  her  legal  position 
was  different.  In  such  case  the  holder  owed  the  lord 
only  a  service  or  a  contribution.  If  the  daughter,  as  in 
the  preceding  case,  inherited  after  the  sons,  the  guardian- 
ship was  entrusted  to  a  kinsman  who  had  no  personal 
interest  in  the  estate,  and  who  had  to  render  account  of 
his  administration  when  the  lady  attained  her  majority 
or  married. 

(personal  property  could  only  be  acquired  or  disposed 
of  by  single  women,  on  the  same  terms  as  men :  they  could 
dispose  of  it  by  will  as  they  pleased.  This  was  the 
position  of  girls  where  their  father  died.  During  his 
lifetime  a  daughter  was  looked  upon  almost  as  a  part  of 
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his  property^  It  is  true  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  custom, 
which  allowed  a  father  to  sell  his  daughter  into  slavery, 
was  obsolete :  one  free  born  could  never  be  enslaved. 
But  vestiges  of  the  old  order  still  endured.  Thus,  the 
unmarried  mother  who  had  been  seduced  had  not  the  right 
herself  to  bring  an  action  against  her  seducer,  the  law  not 
considering  her  the  injured  party  ;  but  her  father  could 
bring  an  action  for  damages,  his  daughter  being  presump- 
tively in  his  service.  He  could  also  personally  or  by 
deputy  inflict  corporal  punishment  on  her. 

A  father  could  oblige  his  daughter  to  return  if  anyone 
tried  to  carry  her  off.  And  during  his  lifetime  he  had 
absolute  authority  over  her,  until  she  married  or  came 
of  age. 

At  the  period  with  which  we  are  dealing,  the  father's 
power  was  sometimes  shown  in  very  curious  ways.  Thus* 
at  the  age  of  seven,  a  girl  could  be  betrothed  and  given 
in  marriage,  cohabitation  of  the  husband  and  wife  not 
beginning  until  some  years  later.  Instances  are  to  be 
found  among  aristocratic  families  of  these  juvenile 
marriages  at  this  time.  They  were  usually  arranged  to 
cement  an  alliance  of  family  and  fortune.  However, 
a  girl  of  twelve  was  considered  major  in  this  respect, 
and  could  refuse  a  forced  marriage. 

The  marriage  was  usually  preceded  by  espousals 
(betrothal),  in  which  we  meet  with  a  custom  which  has 
lasted  to  the  present  day.  Espousals  was  a  promise  of 
marriage  to  take  place  at  some  future  time,  consisting 
usually  of  simple  words.  The  man  said  to  the  woman, 
'  I  will  take  you  for  my  wife,'  or  else  an  oath  was  taken, 
or  some  pledge,  usually  a  ring  or  a  kiss,  given  as  proof 
of  the  undertaking.  In  disputed  cases  the  parties  ap- 
pealed to  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  among  whose  archives 
may  be  found  interesting  instances  of  these   private 
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ceremonies,  which  are  so  illustrative  of  the  English  turn 
of  mind.* 

The  '  espousals '  was  sometimes  regarded  as  taking 
the  place  of  a  formal  marriage.  It  was  then  termed 
*  present  espousals.'  Sometimes  the  betrothal  was  con- 
ditional, marriage  only  taking  place  under  prearranged 
conditions ;  but  if  the  parties  came  together  before  such 
time,  the  betrothal  was  regarded  as  a  real  marriage.  The 
contract  of  espousals  could  be  got  rid  of  in  various  ways, 
chiefly  by  mutual  consent,  and  in  case  of  disagreement 
the  injured  party  had  always  right  to  appeal  to  the  law. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  alone  were  competent  to  deal 
with  these  cases. f 

If  in  the  custom  of  espousals  we  find  the  principle 
of  the  engagements  of  the  present  day,  the  position  of 
the  married  woman  in  the  sixteenth  century  likewise 
gives  us  interesting  details,  which  enable  us  to  under- 
stand English  matrimonial  usages. 

Foreign  travellers  were  quite  accurate  when  they  stated 
that  women  were  under  the  absolute  authority  of  their 
husbands.  As  regards  property,  husband  and  wife 
were  regarded  in  principle  by  the  law  as  forming  one 
indivisible  person.  Therefore  the  husband  could  not 
make  a  deed  of  gift  to  his  wife,  or  make  a  contract  with 
her.  Evidently  this  legal  rigour  was  frequently  evaded, 
the  husband  making  use  of  persons  who  conceded  the 
acquired  advantage  to  the  wife.  This  is  interesting, 
because  it  shows  the  dominating  idea  of  the  period  and 
the  slow  evolution  of  manners. 

^  This  subordinate  position  of  the  married  woman  is 
evident  in  the  whole  of  her  legal  existence.     The  husband 

*  One  is  quoted  in  Woman  under  the  English  Law,  A.  Rackham 
Qeaveland,  pp.  127,  128. 

f  Down  to  1857,  when  a  special  division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
was  formed  to  deal  with  aU  matrimonial  causes. 
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was  his  wife's  guardian,  and  if  anyone  carried  her  off  he 
had  a  right  to  claim  damages.  He  could  also  inflict  on 
her  corporal  punishment  sufficient  to  correct  her.*  All 
the  property  which  belonged  to  a  woman  before  marriage, 
or  which  she  might  afterwards  acquire,  became  by  her 
marriage  the  common  property  of  husband  and  wife, 
but  only  the  husband  had  right  to  the  income,  because 
he  alone  had  control  and  administration  of  the  propertyTJ 

Not  only  lands,  but  also  funds,  furniture,  plate,  and 
even  the  bed  and  ornaments  of  a  woman,  all  became  the 
husband's  property  on  the  wedding  day,  which  he  could 
sell  or  dispose  of  as  he  please  JT]  A  married  woman  could 
not  even  make  a  will,  and  if  when  she  died  she  left  a  child, 
even  then  the  husband  alone  had  the  right  to  dispose  of 
her  possessions  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  wife  had  no  power 
to  make  contracts  unless  in  case  where  she  acted  as  deputy 
for  her  husband.  One  exception  to  this  state  of  things 
had  been  instituted  by  a  special  privilege.  A  woman 
who  carried  on  a  business  in  the  City  of  London,  even  if 
married,  was  regarded  as  feme  sole,  and  consequently 
possessed  all  the  civil  rights. 

The  moment  a  woman  became  a  widow,  however,  this 
inferior  position  was  altered.  Her  clothes  and  personal 
goods  again  became  her  own  property,  if  her  husband  had 
not  otherwise  disposed  of  them.  Further,  she  had  a 
right  to  the  income  of  a  third  of  all  her  husband's  property : 
the  rest  belonged  to  his  other  heirs. 

Such  are  the  chief  lines  of  the  English  law  as  it  con- 
cerned women  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  does  not 
differ  very  much  from  that  of  some  of  the  European 
nations  in  the  present  day,  notably  France.    With  hardly 

*  Translator's  note. — The  Courts  decided,  in  1674,  that  a  husband 
had  no  right  to  chastise  his  wife  by  personal  correction  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  1891  (the  Clitheroe  Case)  that  the  husband  lost  his  power  of 
punishing  his  wife  by  confinement  to  the  house. 
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any  modifications  it  was  maintained  in  England  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  By  that  time  the  whole 
of  life  had  undergone  great  changes,  and  later  on  we  shall 
see  these  notoriously  inept  old  laws  swept  away  in  a  few 
years  by  the  action  of  a  strenuous  parliamentary  agitationl  w 

The  Kiss  of  Welcome 

We  have  now  seen  the  character  and  temperament 
of  men  and  women  during  the  Renaissance  period,  and 
the  laws  which  determined  the  respective  positions  of  the 
sexes.  Let  us  now  apply  ourselves  once  more  to  the 
study  of  manners  and  customs,  in  order  that  we  may  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  sentimental  relations  of  the  sexes. 

English  prudery  is  of  Protestant  and  Puritan  origin ; 
it  is  a  constraint  which  takes  stricter  forms  the  more 
it  struggles  against  outbreaks  of  a  passionate  and  often 
brutal  nature.  Pagan  England  of  the  sixteenth  century 
knew  nothing  of  it.  Relations  between  men  and  women 
were  free  and  natural.  In  Shakespeare's  plays — reading 
Borneo  and  Juliet,  for  instance — you  are  surprised  to  find 
young  people  taking  liberties  in  public  which  we  should 
consider  shocking.  After  the  dance  at  the  Capulets' 
ball  Romeo  kisses  Juliet.  In  the  presence  of  everyone 
he  gives  her  the  first  kiss  of  love.  Yet  this  was  an 
English  custom,  observed  by  well-behaved  people,  and 
lasted  during  several  centuries. 

Foreigners  in  their  letters  and  narratives  remarked 
upon  it.  It  was  mentioned  by  Erasmus  in  1499.  Writing 
to  his  friend  the  Italian  poet,  Fausto  Andrelino,  he  says : 
*  There  are  nymphs  here  with  divine  features,  so  gentle 
and  kind  that  you  may  well  prefer  them  to  your  muses. 
Besides,  there  is  a  fashion  which  cannot  be  commended 
enough.      Wherever  you  go  you   are  received  on  all 
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hands  with  kisses ;  when  you  take  leave  you  are  dismissed 
with  kisses.  If  you  go  back,  your  salutes  are  returned  to 
you.  When  a  visit  is  paid  the  first  act  of  hospitality  is  a 
kiss,  and  when  guests  depart  the  same  entertainment  is 
repeated ;  whenever  a  meeting  takes  place  there  is  kissing 
in  abundance.'  * 

The  expression  *  on  all  hands '  is  rather  ambiguous, 
and  recalls  the  embraces  between  men  customary  in  some 
places  even  in  the  present  day.  But  the  following 
examples  will  show  that  it  is  correct,  and  referred  specially 
to  women  without  any  distinction  of  class. 

George  Cavendish,  attending  Cardinal  Wolsey  on  his 
journey  as  English  Ambassador  to  Paris,  1527,  was 
invited  by  the  Sire  de  Crequi,  a  nobleman  of  high  rank, 
to  visit  his  castle  near  Amiens.  He  relates  that  he  there 
attended  the  lady's  coming  in  a  fair  great  dining  chamber. 
*  After  she  came  thither  out  of  her  own  chamber,'  says 
Cavendish,  *  she  received  me  most  gently  like  one  of 
noble  estate,  having  a  train  of  twelve  gentlewomen.  And 
when  she  with  her  train  came  all  out,  she  said  to  me, 
"  Forasmuch,"  quoth  she,  "  as  ye  be  an  Englishman  whose 
custom  is  in  your  country  to  kiss  all  ladies  and  gentle- 
women without  offence,  and  although  it  be  not  so  here 
in  this  realm,  yet  will  I  be  so  bold  to  kiss  you,  and  so  shall 
all  my  maidens."  By  means  whereof,'  Cavendish  adds,  *  I 
kissed  my  lady  and  all  her  women.'  f 

At  the  English  Court  also  it  was  a  general  practice. 
It  was  true  that  the  Queen  was  exempt ;  her  hand  was 
kissed,  but  she  was  the  sole  exception.  When  the  Duke  of 
Najera  was  visiting  London  in  1543,  he  asked  this  favour 
of  Princess  Mary,  who  would  not  grant  it,  but  offered  her 
lips ;  the  Duke  saluted  her,  and  all  the  other  ladies  who 

*  Epistles  of  ErasmuSt  Nichol,  vol.  i.  p.  203. 

t  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  by  George  Cavendish,  edited  by  H.  Morley, 
p.  84. 
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were  present.*  It  was  even  thought  an  affront  if  this 
custom  were  not  complied  with,  writes  the  narrator  of  the 
*  Travels  of  the  Constable  of  Castile  in  England  in  1604/ 
This  last  asked  Queen  Elizabeth's  permission  to  salute  the 
twenty  ladies  of  her  suite,  who  stood  in  a  row,  and  were 
really  very  handsome.  The  Queen  assenting,  His  Excel- 
lency performed  the  ceremony,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  the  ladies. 

There  are  no  rules  without  exceptions ;  some  ladies 
were  averse  to  these  salutes.  Chamberlain  tells  an 
amusing  story  of  the  travels  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in 
England  in  1625.  The  Duchess  of  Richmond  received 
him  with  the  condition  that  he  should  not  kiss  her. 
However,  he  kissed  all  her  ladies  who  were  in  attendance 
twice  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.f 

This  curious  and  rather  amusing  custom  throws 
considerable  hght  on  the  sentimental  relations  between 
the  sexes.  It  does  not  show  a  spirit  of  libertinage,  but 
implies  relations  of  simple,  unaffected  comradeship  be- 
tween men  and  women.  Nicodemus  Nucius,  a  Greek 
traveller,  notes  this  characteristic  trait  in  1545.  *  The 
English  show  much  simplicity  and  lack  of  jealousy  in  their 
manners  to  women,'  J  he  says,  speaking  of  this  custom, 
and  he  adds,  *  for  this  does  not  seem  at  all  indelicate  to 
them.'  Taine  in  his  '  Notes  on  England'  (1870)  remarks 
not  on  this  custom,  long  obsolete,  but  upon  the  same 
simplicity  of  relations  free  from  all  suspicion  of  sensuality. 

From  yet  another  point  of  view  this  custom  of  kissing 
is  interesting.  Does  it  not  supply  us  with  some  indica- 
tions of  outward  forms  which  clothe  unions  of  affection, 
at  least  in  their  early  stages  ? 

*  Archeologia,  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  252,  253. 

t  Calendar  of  State  Papers  (Domestic),  James  I,  1623-25,  p.  441. 

J  Travels  of  Nicodemus  Nucius,  Camden  Society,  1841,  p.  353. 
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shakespeaeb's  women 

Shakespeare  an  historian  of  manners — Bad  and  weak  women  :  King 
Henry  VI  and  Richard  III — Woman  tamed  and  subjected : 
Comedy  of  Errors,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Merchant  of  Venice — The 
idea  of  love  :  Lovers  Labour'' s  Lost,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Romeo 
and  Juliet — A  sentimental  evolution  :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing — 
Noble  ladies  of  the  Renaissance — Arabella  Stuart — Elizabeth  and 
morals — The  great  tragedies,  Hamlet,  Othello,  Macbeth,  King  Lear — 
Contempt  for  women  :  Troilus  and  Gressida,  Anthony  and  Cleopatra 
— The  last  dreams  :  Pericles,  Cymbeline — Conclusion. 

Let  us  leave  generalities.  The  problem  of  the  inner 
life  of  the  soul  is  before  us.  Groups  disappear ;  only 
individuals  remain. 

The  inner  life  of  certain  historical  personalities  is 
more  or  less  known  to  us.  The  poets,  Shakespeare  more 
particularly,  have  created  characters  which  may  be 
termed  synthetic.  We  must  refer  to  documents  of  both 
kinds  for  our  study,  though  space  is  unavoidably  curtailed. 

A  poet's  creative  thought  is  necessarily  dependent 
on  his  inner  life  and  reflects  its  emotions.  To  estimate 
the  value  of  a  drama  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  student 
of  manners,  we  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  was  written. 

The  same  man  may  pursue  different  objects  in  succes- 
sive works.  In  one  he  may  be  writing  history  ;  he  creates 
characters  suitable  to  the  period  ;  they  may  be  strong  and 
real,  and  inspired  by  actual  personal  experience.  It  is 
works  of  this  kind  that  we  require.  The  writer  has  seen 
these  persons  in  the  flesh,  lived  among  them,  perhaps 
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loved  and  admired  them.  They  have  impressed  him, 
therefore  they  are  very  valuable  to  us. 

But  a  poet  is  sometimes  overmastered  by  his  own 
moods.  He  may  be  dejected  by  circumstances,  disgusted 
with  things.  Characters  created  by  him  under  such 
conditions  will  reflect  his  despondency.  Such  works, 
depending  on  the  author's  own  feelings,  are  valuable 
to  his  biographer,  but  less  interesting  to  us. 

Unfortunately  little  is  known  of  Shakespeare's  life ; 
yet  before  we  study  his  female  characters  we  must  try  to 
find  out  his  circumstances  and  moods  when  he  wrote 
his  different  dramas.  We  can  then  select  those  which 
will  best  reveal  to  us  woman's  mind  at  that  period. 

Men  delight  in  deifying  men.  The  darkness  which 
envelops  Shakespeare  has  made  this  noble  task  easier  in  his 
case.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  mistake  has  long  been  made 
in  estimating  his  works,  among  which  are  masterpieces, 
as  all  one  exceptional  creation,  the  whole  of  which  should 
be  admired.  This  veneration  is  so  great  that  the  man 
himself  is  forgotten  and  is  not  criticised.  The  great 
merit  of  George  Brandes'  judicial  work  lies  in  the 
avoidance  of  this  mistake.*  He  sought  for  the  poet's 
own  character  in  his  works,  and  traced  in  his  writings 
the  successive  phases  of  his  emotional  and  intellectual 
life. 

If  Shakespeare's  women  are  studied  according  to  this 
method  (the  only  true  one),  several  groups  will  be  dis- 
tinguished which  correspond  with  different  periods  in  the 
author's  life. 

Few  facts  are  known  concerning  the  poet's  sentimental 
life,  beyond  the  historical  echo  of  his  precocious  marriage, 
when,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  married  Ann  Hathaway, 

*  George  Brandes,  William  Shakespeare  :  a  Critical  Study. 
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who  was  eight  years  his  senior.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
a  yeoman ;  her  relations  hurried  on  the  marriage,  and  her 
eldest  child  was  born  six  months  later.  It  is  possible  that 
the  young  people  may  have  previously  contracted  es'pousals, 
which  we  have  already  described. 

After  three  or  four  years  of  married  life,  Shakespeare 
left  his  family  at  Stratford  and  went  to  London,  where  he 
became  an  actor.  For  many  years  he  only  paid  an 
annual  visit  to  his  family.  It  is  quite  certain  that  he 
did  not  find  his  ideal  of  love  in  his  elderly  illiterate  wife. 
Still,  he  provided  for  his  family,  and  returned  in  later  years 
to  establish  himself  a  prosperous  and  respected  citizen  in 
his  native  town. 


Bad  and  Weak  Women 

Whether  it  was  his  unhappy  marriage,  association 
with  a  degraded  class  of  women,  or  other  circumstances 
which  caused  him  to  undervalue  women,  we  do  not  know. 
He  certainly  showed  this  disposition  in  all  his  early  works, 
whether  tragedies  or  comedies. 

Let  us  take  for  example  tragedies  of  the  first  period, 
when  he  was  under  thirty  years  of  age,  the  second 
part  of  King  Henry  VI  and  Bichard  III.  In  the 
first  there  are  only  two  female  parts  :  Queen  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  wife  of  the  young  and  feeble  Henry  VI,  and 
the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  wife  of  Duke  Humphrey, 
Protector  of  the  kingdom.  The  two  characters  are 
equally  unattractive :  both  are  ambitious,  violent,  and 
hard-hearted. 

The  Duchess  of  Gloucester  appears  on  the  scene  en- 
deavouring, with  murderous  ambition,  to  incite  her 
husband  to  depose  Henry  and  seize  the  crown  himself. 
She  is  possessed  by  the  idea  of  becoming  Queen.   Repulsed 
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and  rebuked  by  the  Duke,  she  reveals  her  thoughts  when 
left  alone  : 

Were  I  a  man,  a  duke,  and  next  of  blood, 

I  would  remove  these  tedious  stumbling-blocks, 

And  smooth  my  way  upon  their  headless  necks  ! 

And,  being  a  woman,  I  will  not  be  slack 

To  play  my  part  in  Fortune's  pageant.* 

This  ambition  and  her  hatred  of  Queen  Margaret  cause 
her  downfall.  She  falls  into  the  trap  laid  by  her  enemies, 
and  ends  her  days  in  prison. 

Queen  Margaret  is  equally  repulsive.  She  rebuffs 
petitioners,  despises  her  pious  husband,  and  hates  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester.  '  Shall  I  not  live  to  be  avenged 
on  her ! '  she  exclaims,  and  plots  her  ruin.  The  baseness 
of  both  women  is  displayed  again  in  a  scene  between  them 
at  a  Court  reception  (Act  I,  scene  iii),  when  they  almost 
come  to  blows. 

The  few  words  of  love  in  the  play  are  spoken  by  the 
Queen  and  Suffolk  when  he  is  banished.  If  there  is  a 
lesson  conveyed  by  this  tragedy,  it  is  that  woman's 
influence  is  pernicious.  Evil  triumphs  with  her.  By  her 
conduct  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  injures  her  good  and 
loyal  husband.  To  the  great  detriment  of  the  State,  King 
Henry  is  induced  by  the  proud,  wicked  Queen  to  dismiss 
the  virtuous  Duke,  who  is  assassinated  by  his  enemies. 

King  Bichard  III  was  written  soon  after  Henry  VI, 
which  it  greatly  resembles.  In  it  Shakespeare  carries  his 
contempt  for  women  much  farther  and  in  another  direc- 
tion. He  describes  woman's  weakness  when  flattered  by 
love.  The  rest  of  the  tragedy  is  a  succession  of  crimes 
and  murders.  To  reach  the  throne  Kichard  has  murdered 
King  Henry  VI,  his  son  Prince  Edward,  his  own  brother 
Clarence,  his  two  nephews,  and  others  who  might  be  in 
his  way.     To  strengthen  his  claim  he  wishes  to  marry 

*  King  Henri/  VI,  Part  II,  Act  I,  scene  ii. 
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Anne,  widow  of  that  Prince  Edward  whom  he  had  killed. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  horror  of  the  scene  in  which  he 
makes  love  to  her.  Anne  is  following  her  husband's  body 
to  the  grave.  Richard  appears,  stops  the  convoy,  and 
after  patiently  enduring  the  young  widow's  storm  of 
reproach,  tries  to  make  her  believe  he  committed  all  his 
crimes  for  her  sake.  He  proposes  himself  as  her  husband 
in  a  scene  of  perfidy  as  deep  as  it  is  subtle.*  From  this 
moment  Anne  is  in  his  power,  and  will  do  as  he  bids  her. 
The  scene  is  the  more  interesting  because  it  is  quite  untrue 
historically.  Shakespeare  invented  the  whole  of  it.  Did 
he  not  mean  to  show  the  shallow  frivolity  and  vanity  of 
this  female  character  ?  George  Brandes  remarks  that  the 
author  may  be  blamed  for  not  having  led  up  to  this 
position  by  some  previous  outline  of  Anne's  character. 
By  this  omission,  says  the  Dutch  critic,  does  he  not  mean 
to  imply  that  this  is  the  usual  nature  of  woman  ?  You 
may  do  her  every  possible  wrong,  take  away  her  crown, 
kill  her  husband,  but  if  you  flatter  her  woman's  vanity 
and  make  her  believe  that  you  have  committed  these 
crimes  for  love  of  her — she  will  yield  to  you. 

Woman  Tamed  and  Subjected 

The  same  contempt  for  women  is  to  be  found  in  the 
comedies  written  in  Shakespeare's  youth,  in  which  he 
describes  domestic  life.  There  are  even  passages  expressly 
inserted  to  show  what  ought  to  be  the  relations  between 
men  and  women.  These  are  almost  identical  in  the 
Comedy  of  Errors  and  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

The  former  is  a  simple  farce,  and  the  interest  is  con- 
centrated in  the  dialogues  of  two  women.  Adriana  is 
married,  Luciana  still  a  maiden.     The  wife,  like  all  those 

*  King  Richard  III,  Act  I,  scene  ii. 
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described  by  Shakespeare  at  this  period,  is  cross  and 
disagreeable. 

Dinner  is  ready  :  the  husband  is  late,  and  while 
waiting  for  him  she  grumbles,  and  Luciana  thus  reproves 
her: 

A  man  is  master  of  his  liberty : 

Time  is  their  mastei- ;  and,  when  they  see  time. 

They  '11  go,  or  come. 

Their  liberty  is  more  than  women's,  *  Because  their 
business  still  lies  out  o'  doors.  Know  your  husband  is 
the  bridle  of  your  will.  Men  .  .  .  are  masters  to  their 
females,  and  their  lords.  .  .  .  Ere  I  learn  love,  I  '11  practise 
to  obey.'  * 

The  moral  of  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  is  identical 
with  this.  Katherine,  the  tamed  shrew,  closes  the  play 
with  a  harangue  on  conjugal  morality. 

Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper. 

Thy  head  and  sovereign  .  .  . 

Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince. 

Even  such  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband. 

And  when  she  's  froward,  peevish,  sullen,  sour. 

And  not  obedient  to  his  honest  will, 

What  is  she  but  a  foul  contending  rebel  ?  .  .  . 

(I  am  ashamed,  that  women  are  so  simple 
To  offer  war  where  they  should  kneel  for  peace  : 
Or  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway. 
Where  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 

Then  .  .  .  place  your  hands  below  your  husband's  foot, 
In  token  of  which  duty,  if  he  please. 
My  hand  is  ready,  may  it  do  him  ease. 

The  last  phrase  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  this  dis- 
course is  a  caricature.  But  the  poet  has  drawn  the  same 
ideal  in  other  and  quite  serious  plays,  such  as  the  Mer- 
chant  of  Venice,  where  Portia,  his  most  beautiful  female 
character,  asserts  the  same  ideal  in  the  casket  scene.f 

*  Comedy  of  Errors^  Act  II,  scene  i. 
f  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  III,  scene  ii. 
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Tender  submission  to  the  husband  is  one  of  the  chief 
traits  of  Shakespeare's  women.  OpheUa,  Desdemona, 
RosaUnd — all,  even  if  they  do  not  express  submission,  "^J 

have  an  inner  nature  indicating  how  they  would  behave  y 

as  wives.  (/ 

In  all_Shake3£eare^s  works  women^s  interferenca  in        \ 
-EHy:^_  ?'%^^?  J^^^  ^^  good,_with_one...exception,  when  ;^*^    Ji 

Portia  defends  her  husband's  friend  in  a  court  of  law,     Mh  j     f^ 
and  this  noble  action  is  prompted  by  love.  Vv      p  j 

The  Idea  of  Love  k      \ 

Woman,  according  to  our  poet,  should  stay  at  home  :       p      fj 
her  part  in  life  is  to  love.     We  showed  in  the  introductory  v  ''^ 

chapters  different  forms  which  may  be  taken  by  this  / 

supreme  function,  according  to  the  degree  of  individual 
psychic  evolution.  Let  us  now  endeavour  to  find  out 
how  the  poet  understands  it ;  first  in  the  works  of  his 
youthful  period,  of  which  the  general  tendency  is  already 
familiar  to  us. 

Love's  Labour's  Lost  is  one  of  Shakespeare's  first 
comedies,  written  probably  when  he  was  about  twenty- 
five.  The  object  of  the  plot  is  to  point  a  moral,  and  the 
moral  is  that  it  is  useless  to  go  against  the  instincts  of 
human  nature.  True  wisdom,  says  Biron,  is  not  found 
in  books,  but 

.  .  .  love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes, 
Lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain  ; 
But,  with  the  motion  of  aU  elements. 
Courses  as  swift  as  thought  in  every  power  ; 
And  gives  to  every  power  a  double  power. 
Above  their  functions  and  their  offices.* 

The  profound  truth  that  love  stimulates  all  vital  functions 
and  is  consequently  the  necessary  complement  of  human 
life,  could  not  be  better  expressed. 

*  love's  Labour '«  Lost,  Act  IV,  scene  iii. 
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Throughout  his  works  Shakespeare  conceives  the 
passion  of  love  in  this  manner.  But  if  we  examine  the 
different  plays  to  see  how  it  is  engendered  and  how 
regarded  by  the  different  characters,  we  shall  also  find  an 
evolution  of  the  poet's  own  conception. 

In  Loves  Labour *s  Lost  the  feeling  is  superficial.  The 
lovers  write  verses,  in  which  elaborate  phrases  serve 
instead  of  genuine  expressions  of  passion. 

The  same  turn  of  mind  is  found  in  the  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,  another  play  of  the  same  period,  in  which  each 
of  the  four  lovers  describes  how  the  passion  of  love  woke 
in  them.  *  Wouldst  thou  counsel  me  to  fall  in  love  ? ' 
says  Julia  to  her  maid,  and  they  discuss  her  admirers. 
The  maid  commends  Proteus  and  gives  Julia  a  letter 
from  him,  which  she  first  tears  up  and  then  tries  to  piece 
together. 

Look,  here  is  writ — '  kind  Julia.' — Unkind  Julia ! 

As  in  revenge  of  thy  ingratitude, 

I  throw  thy  name  against  the  bruising  stones, 

Trampling  contemptuously  on  thy  disdain. 

And  here  is  writ — '  love-wounded  Proteus  '  : — 

Poor  wounded  name  !  my  bosom,  as  a  bed. 

Shall  lodge  thee,  till  thy  wound  be  throughly  heal'd. 

Julia  must  be  in  love  already  when  she  talks  like  this. 
Shakespeare  excels  in  depicting  those  vague  moods 
which  flit  across  a  newly-awakened  soul.  Julia  has  no 
special  predilection  for  Proteus,  and  is  not  concerned 
about  his  character,  or  the  depth  of  his  affection.  But 
the  accident  of  the  letter  reaching  her  at  the  moment 
when  she  is  inclined  to  love,  suffices  to  arouse  a  serious 
passion  which  causes  her  to  follow  him  and  marry  him, 
in  spite  of  his  infidelity. 

With  the  few  exceptions  found  in  the  late  plays,  love 
springs  not  from  affinity  of  mind,  but  from  a  first  impres- 
sion, usually  visual,  which,  so  to  speak,  unseals  the  spring 
of  love.      As  a  stone  loosened  from  a   mountain -top 
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rolls,  bounds,  lodges,  or  breaks,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground  it  traverses,  so  the  passion  of  love  then  follows 
the  course  which  the  necessity  of  character  makes 
inevitable. 

In  the  same  play  Valentine  falls  in  love  with  Sylvia  at 
first  sight.  So  does  Proteus.  Before  she  has  time  to 
wish  him  good-day  he  has  forgotten  Julia.  It  is  her 
beauty  that  fascinates  him,  and  he  does  not  think  about 
her  mind.* 

The  same  sequence  is  found  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Romeo  is  love-sick ;  though  the  lady  does  not  respond,  he 
refuses  to  turn  to  other  beauties. 

*  Show  me,'  he  says, 

a  mistress  that  is  passing  fair, 
What  does  her  beauty  serve  but  as  a  note 
Where  I  may  read  wJao  pass'd  that  passing  fair  ? 
.  .  .  Thou  canst  not  teach  me  to  forget,  f 

These  are  words  of  true  love,  yet  a  few  hours  later 
Romeo  does  forget  the  love  of  which  he  has  spoken  so 
seriously,  which  has  caused  him  such  cruel  suffering,  and 
falls  in  love  with  Juliet  after  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
and  a  kiss.  Would  this  have  been  possible  if  Romeo  had 
loved  the  character,  the  inner  soul  of  the  chaste  and 
beautiful  unknown  ?  We  question  if  the  sight  of  a  lovely 
face  could  uproot  any  but  a  visual  passion.  It  seems 
that  Juliet's  beauty  would  have  produced  the  same  effect 
on  Romeo  if  her  character  had  been  quite  different. 

After  the  kiss  exchanged  at  the  ball,  which  shocked 
no  one,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  customary  in  Shake- 
speare's day,  they  love  one  another  for  ever.  We  have 
already  quoted  instances  of  the  passion  arising  suddenly 
from  a  visual  impression.     It  is  true  that  Romeo  and 

*  Two  Oentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  II,  scenes  v.  and  vi. 
I  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  I,  scene  i. 
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Juliet  are  much  younger  than  the  other  lovers,  yet  they 
all  embrace  with  the  same  promptitude.  In  one  of  his 
plays  Shakespeare  expresses  this  idea  :  love  springs  into 
life  as  swiftly  as  a  match  sets  fire  to  powder,  and  then 
only  is  it  real  and  strong.  Does  this  conception  arise 
from  his  own  personal  experience,  or  is  it  the  result  of 
observation  of  his  surroundings  ?  It  is  not  possible  to 
answer  this  question.  But  the  frequency  of  these  repre- 
sentations and  his  insistence  on  plastic  love,  in  which 
psychic  faculties  have  no  part,  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
such  was  the  generic  conception  of  love  at  this  period.  It 
corresponds  with  what  we  know  of  the  characters  of  the 
men  and  women  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  natures 
which  were  violent,  extremely  impressionable,  reacting 
quickly,  and  dominated  by  material  desires,  sudden  and 
violent  passions  would  easily  arise.  This  custom  of 
interchange  of  kisses  between  men  and  women  would 
stimulate  a  lover's  dream.  The  senses  mingle  in  a  kiss, 
and  true  love,  or  its  semblance,  is  born. 

A  Sentimental  Evolution 

Much  Ado  aboiU  Nothing  has  a  special  place  in  the 
poet's  work,  as  it  is  the  only  play  in  which  he  shows  us 
an  evolution  of  feelings.  We  will  therefore  dwell  briefly 
on  the  chain  of  emotional  and  mental  changes  to  be  noted 
in  it. 

The  plot  and  all  the  characters  seem  to  have  been 
designed  as  a  frame  to  the  development  of  the  two 
really  interesting  characters,  Benedick  and  Beatrice,  who 
is  Portia's  successor.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any- 
one more  vividly  representative  of  Shakespeare's  day. 
Beatrice  is  frank,  her  mind  firm,  though  she  conceals  it 
in  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  wit.  She  is  a  spoilt  child, 
feared,  but  respected.    Her  speeches  sometimes  surprise 
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us  by  their  freedom,  and  throw   Hght  upon  the  hberty 
permitted  to  well-brought-up  girls  at  that  time. 

The  two  young  people  '  never  meet,  but  there 's  some 
skirmish  of  wit  between  them/  Both  declare  they  have 
hard  hearts  and  no  desire  for  love,  yet  it  is  evident  that 
they  are  well  disposed  to  each  other.  When  Claudio  asks 
if  Hero  is  not  '  the  sweetest  lady  he  ever  looked  upon  ?  ' 
Benedick  replies,  *  I  can  see  yet  without  spectacles,  and 
I  see  no  such  matter ;  there 's  her  cousin,  an'  she  were 
not  possessed  with  a  fury,  exceeds  her  as  much  in  beauty 
as  the  first  of  May  doth  the  last  of  December.'  (Here 
again  it  is  physical  beauty  which  prepares  the  ground  for 
the  passion  of  love.)  Beatrice,  too,  agrees  that  such  a 
man  as  Benedick,  were  he  less  of  a  tatler,  *  with  a  good 
leg,  a  good  foot,  and  money  enough  in  his  purse,  would 
win  any  woman  in  the  world — if  he  could  get  her  good 
will,'  she  adds  merrily. 

Neither  Beatrice  nor  Benedick  wishes  to  marry,  or  even 
to  fall  in  love.  Yet  when,  by  means  of  a  trick,  each  has 
been  told  of  the  love  of  the  other,  they  embrace,  find  all 
the  virtues  in  each  other,  and  renounce  their  single  life. 

The  unfolding  of  this  love  may  be  interpreted  in  two 
different  ways.  If  the  poet  wished  to  show  how  a  friend- 
ship may  increase  unawares  and  develop  into  a  passion, 
it  would  be  an  example  of  sentimental  evolution,  and  if 
Shakespeare  had  intended  this,  he  would  certainly  have 
pointed  it  with  one  of  those  moral  lessons  which  he  so 
often  puts  into  the  lips  of  his  personages. 

But  he  may  have  wished  to  give  an  example  of  the 
variability  of  human  feelings,  amongst  which  love  is  the 
most  sudden,  capricious,  and  inconsequent.  If  Beatrice 
is  caught,  says  Hero  to  Ursula,  *  then  loving  goes  by 
haps.     Some  Cupid  kills  with  arrows,  some  with  traps.'  * 

*  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  III,  scene  L 
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I  think  these  last  words  show  the  author's  own  opinion. 
In  this  play,  as  in  others,  the  young  people  fall  suddenly 
in  love  with  each  other :  Claudio  and  Hero ;  Benedick 
and  Beatrice.  It  is  not  the  genuine  love  of  the  maiden 
which  excites  the  passion  of  Benedick,  but  simply  the 
fallacious  mental  image  of  such  an  attachment. 

The  development  of  their  love  is  continued  through 
the  tragic  part  of  the  drama.  Beatrice  takes  upon  herself 
the  task  of  avenging  her  unfortunate  cousin,  and  Benedick 
gives  her  his  knightly  service.  The  play  ends  with  their 
marriage. 

Noble  Ladies  of  the  Eenaissance 

The  characters  of  Julia,  Sylvia,  Portia,  Beatrice,  and 
Hero,  more  especially  the  last  three,  bring  us  to  another 
period  of  Shakespeare's  life.  We  find  a  great  change  in 
his  style  of  writing  and  in  his  female  characters.  There 
is  almost  always  some  happy  period  in  a  man's  existence 
when  life  seems  pleasant,  circumstances  are  easy,  and  the 
full-grown  mind  is  conscious  of  its  power.  If  Shakespeare 
had  such  a  period  it  was  when  he  was  between  thirty  and 
thirty-five.  His  fame  was  already  considerable.  Men 
like  Southampton  and  Pembroke  admitted  him  to  their 
refined  and  cultured  circle.  At  last  he  found  himself  in 
the  company  of  real  ladies.  Among  the  nobiHty  he  would 
meet  with  the  most  beautiful  female  characters  formed  by 
the  Renaissance.  He  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  mother  of  his  patron,  that  great  Lady  Pembroke,  who 
was  sister  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  She  was  reputed  one  of 
the  most  learned  women  of  the  time,  and  known  as  a 
writer  as  well  as  patroness  of  literature. 

The  ladies  of  the  nobility  were  then  a  real  female 
aristocracy.  They  had  a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  re- 
ceived the  same  education  as  men.    They  spoke  French, 
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Italian,  Spanish,  and  frequently  read  Latin  and  Greek. 
They  were  not  pedantic,  or  stilted  in  their  talk,  but  natural, 
imaginative,  daring,  free  in  speech,  and  sometimes  also  in 
manners. 

For  several  years  aristocratic  women  became  a  favour- 
ite subject  for  Shakespeare.  What  a  revelation  they 
must  have  been  to  the  poet  who  had  previously  known 
light  women,  coarse  and  uncultivated  women  of  the  lower 
middle  class,  such  as  his  own  family,  and  those  whom  he 
so  accurately  described  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^ 
not  exactly  subjects  for  a  poet's  dream,  who  in  his  earlier 
works  form  a  repulsive  series.  Now  he  idealises  women. 
Those  whom  he  depicts  are  lovely,  good,  chaste,  intelligent, 
learned,  and  brave,  overflowing  with  life  and  vivacity. 

The  characters  of  some  of  the  ladies  of  this  period 
have  been  preserved  for  us  by  history.  Several  among 
them  might  be  named — Beatrice,  Portia,  or  Julia.  Their 
psychology  is  similar,  though  usually  not  so  fine,  and 
with  more  variants,  as  is  always  the  case  in  nature.  To 
satisfy  their  love  and  overcome  the  opposition  of  family, 
or  the  Queen,  we  see  them  using  the  same  subterfuges  as 
the  heroines  of  Shakespeare.  The  favourite  method  was 
disguise.  It  was  quite  a  fashion,  and  young  ladies  in 
love  dressed  themselves  as  pages  and  went  on  journeys  to 
meet  their  lovers,  just  like  Julia  and  Sylvia,  Rosalind  and 
Celia,  and  the  rest.  Mary  Fitton,  a  maid  of  honour  to 
the  Queen,  dressed  herself  as  a  boy,  covered  herself  with 
a  large  white  mantle,  and  left  the  Court  at  night  to  meet 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke.* 

Gentle  and  virtuous  Arabella  Stuart  did  the  same. 
Attired  in  man's  clothes  she  stole  away  from  her  gaolers 
at  Barnet  to  meet  her  husband.  Lord  William  Seymour.f 

*  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Ad.  vol.   xxxiv.    1680-1625, 
p.  411. 

f  Cooper,  Life  and  Letters  of  Lady  Arabella  Stewart,  vol.  ii.  chap.  vii. 
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The  sad  adventures  of  this  luckless  couple  and  the 
charming  character  of  the  Lady  Arabella  roused  much 
sympathy. 

Like  all  presumptive  heirs  to  the  throne,  living 
from  childhood  in  the  shadow  of  suspicion,  under  harsh 
guardianship,  and  far  from  London — she  gave  herself  to 
reading  and  study.  Many  of  her  letters  still  in  existence 
show  a  really  charming  character.  Correr,  the  Venetian 
Ambassador,  describes  her  as  she  was  at  twenty-eight 
years  of  age :  *  not  very  beautiful,  but  endowed  with  most 
singular  virtues.  Not  only  noble  in  her  manners  and 
actions,  she  speaks  divers  languages  with  the  greatest 
readiness,  to  wit,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish. 
She  understands  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  is  constantly 
studying.'  * 

During  all  this  period  (from  Henry  VIII  to  James  I) 
many  charming  characters  are  found  among  the  women  of 
the  aristocracy.  The  young  and  studious  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  by  the  ambition  of  her  father  declared  Queen  of 
England,  and  many  other  ladies  can  be  cited,  in  whom 
moral  excellence  was  united  to  a  good  education  and 
deep  knowledge  of  classic  authors.  Indeed,  study  of  the 
classics  was  one  of  the  favourite  occupations  of  noble 
ladies.  The  classic  Renaissance  began  in  England  with 
the  creation  of  the  Chair  of  Greek  at  Cambridge  in  1540. 
After  this  the  Universities  strove  to  excel  each  other  in 
the  study  of  Greek  authors. 

About  this  time  the  King's  children  were  being  edu- 
cated. His  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  was  barely  seven 
years  old  when  she  was  put  under  the  care  of  Vives  and 
Linacre.     The  first,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  education 

*  Marco  Antonio  Correr,  '  Relazione  d'lngliliterra,'  1608,  Relazione 
dei  Stati  Europei,  serie  iv.  vol.  i.  p.  57. 

See  also  Gio.  Carls.  ScarameUi,  Venetian  Secretary  in  England, 
Calendar  of  State  Papers  (Venetian),  vol.  ix.  1598-1603. 
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of  women,*  taught  her  Latin.  When  she  was  ten  she  had 
already  read  Plato,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Lucan,  Prudentius, 
St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustine.  Her  master  with  her  com- 
mented on  the  works  of  Erasmus,  and  gave  her  Sir  Thomas 
More's  *  Utopia '  to  read.  An  education  of  this  kind 
enlarges  the  mind,  and,  if  the  moral  and  spiritual  faculties 
lend  themselves  to  it,  gives  a  very  great  charm  to  a 
woman's  character.*)* 

Elizabeth,  during  her  early  years,  studied  in  company 
with  her  brother  Edward,  whom  she  soon  outstripped. 
At  fifteen  she  had  her  own  masters.  Ascham,  one  of  the 
most  learned  Doctors  of  Cambridge,  who  taught  her  the 
classics,  became  her  devoted  friend  and  admirer.  In  a 
letter  to  Sturmius,  1550,  describing  her  studies  and  char- 
acter, he  says,  '  She  speaks  French  and  Italian  as  well  as 
English ;  Latin  with  ease,  propriety,  and  judgment  ; 
Greek  moderately,  but  willingly  and  frequently  in  con- 
versation. She  is  very  clever  in  music.  .  .  .  She  has 
read  with  me  nearly  all  Cicero,  and  a  great  part  of 
Livy.'  t 

This  knowledge  was  not  at  all  exceptional.  Ascham 
has  described  how,  in  1550,  he  first  saw  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
then  aged  thirteen,  sitting  by  herself  reading  Plato's 
*  Phaedo '  in  the  original.  Queen  Catherine  Parr,  the 
Duchess  of  Suffolk,  Shakespeare's  patroness  the  Countess 
of  Pembroke,  Sir  Thomas  More's  daughters  and  grand- 
daughter. Lady  Clarke,  Lady  Tyrwhitt,  and  Catherine 
Ashley,  successively  governesses  to  the  three  daughters 
of  Anthony  Cooke,  are  among  the  women  renowned  at 
this  time  for  their  knowledge  of  the  classics. 

Shakespeare's  Kosalind  and  Portia,  brave  and  learned 

*  De  Institutione  Foemince  Christiance,  Antwerp,  1524. 
•f  Wiesener,  trans.  Yonge,  C.  M.,  Youth  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  chap.  v. 
p.  22. 
X  Ibid. 
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gentlewomen,  do  not  therefore  surprise  us.  Any  of  the 
ladies  we  have  named  were  capable,  by  their  courage  and 
knowledge,  of  dressing  as  lawyers  and  pleading  a  noble 
cause  before  a  court.  Their  spirits  were  stimulated  by 
their  reading  and  the  daily  uncertainty  of  their  lives. 
In  moments  of  nervous  stress  they  would  certainly  have 
been  as  ready  as  the  poet's  heroines  with  quick  repartee, 
genial  wit,  or  scathing  retort. 

In  Shakespeare's  second  period  all  the  girls  are  chaste. 
If  they  succumb  before  marriage,  the  action  is  justified 
by  a  deep  and  lasting  love.  Was  this  but  a  poetic  dream, 
or  did  the  poet  learn  this  attitude  from  real  life  ? 

The  question  can  be  partially  answered  from  the 
memoirs  of  the  period,  which  revealed  a  marked  contradic- 
tion between  the  accepted  ideal  and  actual  practice. 

Just  consider  the  character  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was 
a  brutal,  passionate  despot,  but  can  hardly  be  called 
vicious.  When  he  fell  in  love  he  loved  with  all  the  strength 
of  his  powerful  nature.  But  his  passions  were  brief.  A 
fresh  face  charmed  him,  and  he  was  making  new  vows  of 
love  while  the  head  of  her  whom  he  lately  adored  was 
falhng  on  the  scaffold.  Yet  his  ideal  was  the  Roman 
matron,  chaste,  docile,  faithful.  Catherine  Parr  escaped 
the  fate  of  her  predecessors  because  she  was  able  to  play 
this  part  successfully. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  so  many  lovers,  in  public 
professed  an  almost  excessive  prudery  with  regard  to  the 
morality  of  her  suite.  There  is  a  contradiction  between 
the  ideal  public  morality  set  up  by  a  nation  and  individual 
private  morality.  In  the  name  of  the  former,  Henry  VIII 
beheaded  his  queens  and  Elizabeth  turned  Lady  Bich 
out  of  Warwick  Castle.  By  virtue  of  the  latter,  they  do 
as  they  please.  But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  moral  conceptions  of  an  Elizabeth  and  those  of  a 
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middle-class  woman.  Their  religious  ideas  are  not  the 
same.  Elizabeth  and  her  contemporary,  Henri  IV  of 
France,  were  in  their  inmost  hearts  entirely  indifferent 
to  religious  matters.  They  had  a  general  belief  in  God, 
and  regarded  dogmas  as  mere  symbols,  one  as  good  or  as 
bad  as  another.  Pohcy  made  a  Catholic  of  Henri  IV, 
and  caused  Elizabeth  to  establish  the  Anglican  worship. 
Like  Henry  VIII,  she  was  the  head  of  the  National 
Church. 

But  whilst  belief  was  vague  and  philosophic  among 
the  upper  classes,  the  people  were  gradually  losing  their 
pagan  habits  and  falling  under  the  increasing  tyranny  of 
the  Puritans  and  the  Bible.  This  movement  became  more 
marked  when  Elizabeth  was  no  more.  Under  James  I, 
who  was  weak  and  self-indulgent,  the  morals  of  the 
Court  were  gross  and  vicious  ;  young  ladies  of  high  rank 
sold  themselves  for  a  dowry,  and  the  free  manners  of 
the  Renaissance  degenerated  into  brutal  libertinage,  just 
when  Puritan  asceticism  was  souring  the  minds  of  the 
masses. 

Shakespeare's  genius  lies  between  these  two  extremes* 
He  did  not  like  the  Puritans,  who  wanted  to  close  the 
theatres  ;  he  thought  them  hypocritical.  But  neither 
did  he  like  vice,  which  was  antipathetic  to  his  simple, 
kindly  nature.  In  the  fair  free  characters  of  his  women 
he  showed  a  morality  which,  although  perhaps  rather 
middle  class,  was  healthy,  serious,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  English  ideal,  such  as  it  is  even  in  the  present  day  ; 
and  if  he  did  not  always  depict  all  the  faults  and  vices  of 
his  time,  it  is  because  he  was  a  poet. 

No  doubt  his  work  was  influenced  by  the  utter  demora- 
lisation of  society  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  He  no 
longer  creates  noble  womanly  figures,  nor  does  he  depict 
the  slight  characters  of  his  first  period.     He  puts  bad 
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women  on  the  stage — Cressida  and  Cleopatra.  But  he 
went  through  a  period  of  extraordinary  intellectual 
activity  before  he  returned  to  this  contempt  for  women. 
He  wrote  his  masterpieces,  Hamlet,  Othello y  Macbethy  and 
King  Lear, 

The  Geeat  Tragedies 

Passions  of  wider  human  range  absorb  him.  These 
four  tragedies  have  a  common  point  of  resemblance  :  the 
powerful  passions  portrayed  belong  to  human  nature  in 
general,  and  are  not  limited  to  either  sex,  though  Shake- 
speare prefers  to  clothe  them  in  masculinity.  In  Hamlet 
the  Prince  of  Denmark  fills  the  tragedy ;  in  Othello,  the 
superb  jealousy  of  the  Moor  and  lago's  treachery  ;  in 
Macbeth,  murderous  ambition  strained  to  the  utmost ; 
in  King  Lear,  infinite  pity  for  the  discrowned  King  in 
his  slow  madness.  Women  have  but  slight  parts  in  these 
works.  The  poet  sketches  them  as  charming  visions,  but 
does  not  make  characters  of  them. 

In  Hamlet,  Gertrude  and  Ophelia  are  insignificant 
figures.  The  first  is  weak  rather  than  wicked,  more  incon- 
stant than  perverse.  Ophelia,  charming,  poetic,  sweet, 
passes  away  like  a  shadow  in  a  dream  of  melancholy 
madness.  How  weak  she  is,  how  vacillating !  If  she 
really  loved  Hamlet,  why  did  she  submit  to  her  brother's 
dictation  ?  Why  at  her  father's  bidding  lay  a  trap  for  her 
lover  ?    Her  qualities  are  beauty  and  insignificance. 

Desdemona  only  differs  from  most  of  Shakespeare's 
girls  in  the  genesis  of  her  love.  When  Othello  visited  her 
father  and  told  the  story  of  his  life  with  its  *  moving ' 
accidents  *  by  flood  and  field,  hair-breadth  'scapes,  she 
'  loved  him  for  the  dangers  he  had  passed.'  To  his 
honours  and  his  valiant  parts,  did  I  my  soul  and  fortunes 

*  Othello,  Act  I,  scene  iii. 
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consecrate,*  declares  Desdemona.  It  is  perhaps  the  only 
instance  in  the  poet's  work  where  a  woman  loves,  not  a 
handsome  face,  but  the  inner  qualities  of  the  man.  Like 
many  of  Shakespeare's  girls,  she  married  against  her 
father's  will.  She  is  gentle,  devoted  to  her  husband,  so 
timid  that  she  seems  a  little  simple  and  inconsequent.  It  is 
evident  that  she  never  questioned  what  might  be  her 
husband's  true  character,  hence  her  attitude  to  Cassio, 
and  her  repeated  prayers  for  pardon.  She  endures  her 
husband's  insults,  and  dies  with  the  meekness  of  a  wounded 
sheep. 

Lady  Macbeth  personifies  extreme  ambition,  but  she 
is  sexless.  Lear's  three  daughters  are  probably  symbolised 
characters,  and  are  chiefly  accessories  to  the  tragic  figure 
of  the  unhappy  King. 

Contempt  for  Women 

The  great  tragedies  bring  us  to  about  Shakespeare's 
fiftieth  year,  when  the  Court  of  James  I  was  setting  an 
example  of  shocking  depravity. 

Contempt  and  scorn,  already  discernible  in  the  great 
tragedies,  are  now  no  longer  dissembled.  In  the  persons 
of  Cleopatra  and  Cressida  he  returns  to  his  youthful 
disposition  and  exposes  the  vices  and  weaknesses  of 
women. 

George  Brandes  sees  in  Cleopatra  a  description  of 
some  woman  who  had  a  great  influence  on  the  poet's  life 
at  this  period.  In  spite  of  coquetry  and  deceit  she  has 
much  charm.  Notwithstanding  her  faults,  Anthony  loves 
her  with  true,  open,  enthusiastic  devotion,  which  does 
not  vary  throughout  the  tragedy. 

Cressida's  character  as  a  fickle  coquette  is  expressed 
in  her  own  insincere  protestation, '  If  I  be  false — ^let  them 

♦  Act  I,  scene  iii. 
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say  as  false  as  Cressid/*  A  more  despicable  female 
character  was  never  put  on  the  stage.  How  far  she  is 
from  the  noble,  natural  figures  of  Portia  and  Beatrice, 
drawn  from  real  life!  Like  King  Lear,  Hamlet,  and 
Othello,  Cleopatra,  perhaps,  and  Cressida  certainly  are 
types  in  whom  the  poet  has  wished  to  personify  a  passion, 
a  more  especially  feminine  psychic  pecuHarity. 

The  Last  Dreams 

Having  reviewed  the  whole  scale  of  human  passions, 
Shakespeare,  at  the  end  of  his  career,  delighted  in  pieces 
which  are  dreams  or  fairy  tales  ;  his  personages  are 
ideals.  The  girls  are  wise,  virtuous,  even  stoical.  Marina 
in  Pericles  is  an  example  of  chastity  which  resists  all 
temptation.  Imogen  in  Cymbeline  represents  fidelity. 
Two  more  fairy  tales,  A  Winter's  Tale  and  The  Tempest, 
conclude  the  work  of  Shakespeare. 

Conclusion 

Let  us  now  sum  up  the  position  of  woman  as  shown 
in  his  plays. 

We  are  first  struck  by  the  fact  that  this  great  painter 
of  souls  prefers  to  depict  the  young  girl  rather  than  the 
woman  of  formed  character.  It  is  the  very  young  people 
who  feel  the  vicissitudes  of  love. 

It  is  evident  that  the  one  period  of  woman's  life  worthy 
of  interest  is  her  youth,  her  first  love  ;  this  ends  with  her 
marriage.  Up  to  that  point  there  is  something  fresh  and 
attractive  in  a  woman,  but  a  few  years  after  it  her  person- 
ality is  effaced.  Conjugal  love  and  the  business  of  house- 
keeping are  supposed  to  occupy  all  her  energies.  The 
psychology  of  the  married  woman,  the  full-grown  woman 
who   thinks,   observes,   and  loves — in  a  word,  all   the 

*  Troilus  and  Creaaida,  Act  III,  scene  ii. 
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evolution  of  a  woman's  mind  at  the  period  of  her  fullest 
vigour — is  passed  over  in  silence.  If  he  puts  the  characters 
of  grown-up  women  on  the  stage,  if  he  speaks  of  their  love, 
it  is  in  spite  of  himself,  for  necessities  of  the  plot,  and  he 
glides  over  them,  passing  on  without  staying  to  interest 
the  spectators.  This  view  is  not  negatived  even  by- 
Cleopatra,  who,  although  of  ripe  age,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  married  woman.  She  is  a  great  lover,  whose  ever- 
changing  passion  is  perpetually  renewed.  Now  Shake- 
speare does  not  treat  the  characters  of  men  in  this  way. 
Though  he  paints  men  of  all  ages,  he  prefers  those  of 
developed  character. 

We  have  seen  his  conjugal  morality  defined  in  the 
Comedy  of  Errors  and  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  Before 
marriage  a  young  woman  belongs  to  herself :  she  is 
free.  After  marriage  she  becomes  the  very  humble, 
obedient  servant  of  her  lord  and  master.  With  such  a 
conception  of  her  domestic  life  she  no  longer  interests  the 
poet.  Besides,  this  position  is  in  accordance  with  the 
law,  and  the  loss  of  legal  personality  by  a  woman  when 
she  marries.  Have  we  not  seen  the  same  position  shown 
in  the  narratives  of  travellers  who  visited  England  ? 

In  the  lower,  even  in  the  middle  classes,  women  were 
vulgar  and  their  lives  uninteresting.  We  are  still  far  from 
the  period  when  poetry  will  be  found  in  agricultural  labour 
and  the  help  given  by  women  to  the  support  of  their 
families.  Among  the  richer  classes  women  were  a  luxury 
and  led  an  idle  life,  with  no  serious  employment.  Under 
such  circumstances  a  woman's  only  occupation  is  love, 
and  that  only  until  she  is  established  in  a  house  of 
her  own.  The  poet  consequently  describes  this  period 
and  this  function.  He  clearly  disapproves  of  woman's 
activity  outside  this  domain.  Yet  he  seemed  to  widen 
his  view  of  the  sphere  of  woman  at  the  time  when  he 
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came  into  contact  with  ladies  of  the  aristocracy,  whose 
education,  knowledge,  and  charm  surprised  him.  He  made 
Portia  accomplish  a  public  action  under  the  impulse  of 
love  :  but  he  went  no  farther,  and  does  not  show  us 
what  part  such  a  woman  could  have  played  in  Venetian 
life.  He  does  not  develop  this  fine  character,  but  leaves 
her  almost  effaced  by  her  lord  and  master,  Bassanio. 

We  have  seen  how  he  treats  the  sentiment  of  love.  It 
seems  to  begin  with  men  and  women  alike  in  a  vague  state 
of  mind,  the  natural  instinct.  A  chance  visual  impression 
of  an  attractive  kind  is  usually  sufficient  to  make  the 
spark  blaze  up.  Then  the  flame  breaks  out,  and  the 
passion  once  started  requires  no  previous  knowledge  of 
character.  In  this  condition  the  timid  girl  becomes 
courageous  :  by  deceit  or  flight  she  evades  the  wishes  of 
the  parent  who  has  power  to  forbid  her  marriage,  and 
she  gives  herself  to  her  lover.  Love  then  enters  a  state 
of  unquenchable  fidelity  :  woman's  feelings  seem  hence- 
forth immovably  fixed,  and  they  are  also  submissive, 
gentle,  and  affectionate. 

Probably  these  are  genuine  distinctive  traits  of  the 
English  woman's  character.  Anyway,  they  stand  out  with 
great  clearness  all  through  Shakespeare's  works,  and  will  be 
very  important  to  us  if  we  find  them  also  in  the  literature 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  in  the  characters  of 
contemporary  women. 

That  the  poet  who  so  often  describes  love  should  never 
tell  us  what  happens  after  ten  years  of  married  life  makes 
a  great  gap  in  his  work,  and  leaves  us  with  the  impression 
that  in  Shakespeare  the  love  sentiment  is  not  evolutionary. 
He  has  too  few  psychological  elements  for  it  to  be  so. 
A  physiological  need,  and  a  visual  impression,  both  slightly 
idealised,  seem  to  him  the  essence  of  this  fundamental 
activity  of  the  soul. 
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Travellers*  impressions,  legislative  enactments,  Shake- 
speare's women,  give  us  a  general  idea  of  the  Renaissance 
in  England,  and  the  psychic  condition  of  women  at  that 
period.  The  English  people  were  going  through  political 
evolution,  and  the  seed  of  industrialism  was  not  yet 
germinating.  Among  women  only  young  girls  and  aristo- 
cratic ladies  have  much  part ;  they  shine  with  singular 
brilliancy.  But  industry  had  not  yet  roused  women  of  the 
other  classes  from  their  torpor,  or  rather,  to  be  more 
precise,  it  had  not  yet  drawn  public  attention  to  them. 
We  know  the  degree  of  intellectual  evolution  among  the 
women  of  the  period.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  highly 
gifted  minds,  the  greater  number  were  deficient  in  the  most 
elementary  education,  and  their  domestic  life  was  certainly 
not  of  a  nature  to  develop  their  intellectual  faculties. 

Shakespeare  shows  them  in  their  sentimental  life 
as  passionate  and  sincere  rather  than  delicate  and 
penetrating.  They  are  always  virtuous.  Infidelity  and 
deceit  are  never  treated  lightly  or  leniently  by  the  poet ; 
a  deceived  husband  is  never  held  up  to  ridicule.  In  fact, 
woman  shows  a  fairly  high  moral  standard. 

But  all  these  data  show  us  the  opinions  of  the  time 
rather  than  its  real  private  life.  Although  Shakespeare 
did  not  depict  it,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  sentiment  of 
love  did  not  continue  its  evolution  in  the  hearts  of  women. 
Millions  of  women  have  suffered  in  their  souls  from  a  love 
that  has  been  misunderstood,  and  their  hearts  have  been 
rent  by  inner  tragedies.  They  loved  their  children,  and 
brought  them  up,  yet  history  tells  us  nothing  about  these 
important  pages  in  their  lives.  So,  in  spite  of  studies  and 
researches,  the  real  mind  of  the  innumerable  women  who 
lived  at  this  remote  period  remains  a  perpetual  enigma. 
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THE   POSITION    OF   ENGLISH  WOMEN  IN 
THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTUKY 

CHAPTEB  I 

THE    PBKIOD 

Heredity  and  environment — ^Two  good  kings — Ecclesiastical  wavering 
— Bishops  revolt — Popular  education — Tlie  reaction. 

There  are  more  mysteries  than  humanity  will  be  able  to 
unravel  for  many  generations  to  come  contained  in  the 
hardly  conscious  mind  of  an  English  baby,  the  chrysalis 
of  one  of  those  girls  who  run  about  London  in  a  hurry, 
with  books  under  their  arms. 

Only  one  thing  may  be  affirmed  with  some  certainty. 
Two  kinds  of  heredity  are  mingled  in  them.  Through  the 
father,  generations  of  men  bring  psychic  elements  slowly 
developed  by  political  struggles,  by  industrial  initiatives, 
by  anguish  of  mind,  and  religious  prepossessions.  Through 
the  mother  generations  of  women  bequeath  the  aptitudes 
engendered  in  them  by  sex,  occupations,  ideas,  by  the 
special  position  which  they  may  have  occupied  in  the 
family  or  in  society.  Evidently  these  different  heredities 
combine  and  modify  one  another,  but  how  much  part  does 
each  take  in  the  formation  of  a  woman's  mind  ?  We 
cannot  tell.  But  we  have  considered  the  general  evolution 
of  the  English  mind,  and  also  the  condition  of  women 
during  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  and  the  Eenaissance.    We 
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may  therefore  assume  some,  at  least,  of  the  elements 
that  form  the  psychic  framework  of  the  English 
woman. 

Even  from  the  point  of  view  of  heredity  the  nineteenth 
century  occupies  an  exceptional  place  in  the  history  of 
civilisation.  Compare  the  conditions  of  life  in  1800  with 
those  of  the  present  day.  Quite  unforeseen  changes 
have  affected  human  life.  Applied  Science  has  regene- 
rated the  world  ;  machinery  has  increased  a  hundred- 
fold the  industrial  output ;  railways  ;  the  penny  post ; 
the  telegraph ;  the  telephone  ;  photography  ;  the  vast 
increase  of  printed  matter  ; — all  these  have  multiplied 
psychic  impressions  to  a  stupefying  extent  and  exercised 
a  transforming  influence  on  individual  intelligences.  All 
these  impressions  and  the  efforts  which  they  have  given  rise 
to  have  become  hereditary  in  the  next  generation.  There 
are  five  generations  between  the  young  woman  of  twenty 
in  1800  and  one  of  the  same  age  in  1900.  The  three  last, 
since  the  appearance  of  railways  in  1840,  have  lived  in  a 
furnace  of  more  or  less  intense  human  inter-influences. 
This  is  why  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  an  entirely  different 
attitude,  ideal,  and  psychic  formation  in  a  girl  of  the 
twentieth  century,  whose  parents'  lives  have  been 
passed  under  such  conditions.  In  these  accumulated 
heredities  we  find  probably  one  of  the  principal  causes 
which  made  possible  the  evolution  of  woman  towards  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Hereditary  influences,  however  strong,  are  indeter- 
minable in  special  cases;  but  the  influences  of  im- 
mediate environment  can  be  more  precisely  defined 
and  their  action  traced  step  by  step  :  this  study  will  be 
principally  confined  to  them. 

The  influence  of  environment !  Why,  it  is  the  whole 
of  man's  external  life,  for  every  fact,  every  circumstance 
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of  material  or  moral  order,  has  an  unfailing  reverbera- 
tion in  the  formation  of  his  inner  consciousness.  How 
shall  we  find  our  way  in  this  chaos  ?  We  must  try  more 
or  less  roughly  to  classify  these  influences.  Like  every 
attempt  to  delimit  things  which  are  closely  connected  and 
inter-dependent,  such  classification  must  necessarily  be 
vague. 

We  can  first  discriminate  the  material  conditions  of 
life,  home,  food,  dress,  occupations,  the  influence  of  persons 
in  the  immediate  environment,  or  of  the  same  social  group. 
Evidently  the  quality  of  such  influences  mainly  depends 
on  the  individual  dispositions  of  the  persons  who  exercise 
it :  they  may  be  good  and  kind,  or  exasperating  and 
bad.  These  are  important  elements  for  the  person  who  is 
subjected  to  them,  but  they  vary  in  every  case. 

We  are  influenced  in  another  way  by  the  people  who 
surround  us.  They  have  preconceived  ideas  concerning 
such  and  such  an  obhgation,  duty,  or  function.  They 
have  an  ideal  of  conduct  (if  one  can  term  the  customs 
accepted  as  good  and  necessary  by  those  among  whom 
they  live,  an  ideal).  As  it  is  easier  to  repeat  acquired  ideas 
than  to  create  new  ones,  a  conception  is  implanted,  and 
lasts  until  it  is  swept  away  by  changed  conditions  of  life. 

The  influence  of  fashion  is  very  great.  It  decides  a 
man's  occupations  almost  as  frequently  as  necessity,  and 
thus  acts  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  the 
formation  of  character.  But  fashions,  preconceived  ideas, 
and  occupations  vary  essentially  according  to  the  order 
and  class  to  which  the  individual  belongs.  There  are 
enormous  differences  between  the  environing  influences 
of  a  factory  girl  and  a  young  lady  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  climate  even  acts  differently  on  a  girl  who  is  warmly 
clad  and  comfortably  housed,  and  another  girl  scantily 
clothed,  shivering  in  a  cold  garret.    Perhaps  it  is  only  the 
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widely  circulated  printed  word  which  is  accessible  to 
everyone  which  conveys  the  same  ideas  to  all  and  levels 
the  intellectual  differences  of  classes. 

Thus  it  is  necessary  to  pursue  two  simultaneous  studies 
in  order  to  understand  the  evolution  of  the  English  woman 
of  modern  times.  In  this  study  we  shall  try  to  take  into 
account  the  changes  in  the  ideas,  occupations,  and  charac- 
ter of  women  of  the  upper  classes,  having  an  education 
which  makes  them  the  intellectual  elite  of  the  women  of 
their  day  and  nation.  In  a  future  work  we  shall  examine 
the  modifications  which  have  occurred  in  the  existence  of 
women  of  the  working  classes,  and  the  evolution  of  their 
industrial  and  moral  life. 

Two  Good  Kings 

Atmospheric  pressure  exercises  considerable  influence 
on  people  in  the  best  of  health  as  well  as  on  those  of 
rheumatic  and  nervous  temperaments.  The  oscillations 
of  the  governmental  barometer  when  pressure  increases 
cause  sensations  in  the  masses  of  people  perhaps  equally 
unpleasant,  certainly  more  painful  and  injurious  than 
those  resulting  from  an  atmosphere  charged  to  excess 
with  electricity  and  damp  vapours. 

Here  we  must  digress  to  glance  at  the  political 
atmosphere  of  England  during  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth. 

In  a  free  and  genuinely  constitutional  country  the  person 
of  the  sovereign  representing  the  executive  power  should 
be  of  secondary  importance.  Such  were  George  I  and 
George  II,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  English  people, 
to  whom  they  were  complete  strangers.  Their  reigns 
mark  a  period  of  great  social  and  political  progress, 
when  the  principles  laid  down  in  1688  developed  under 
successive  Governments. 
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Ecclesiastical  Wavering — Bishops  Bevolt 

We  saw  in  a  previous  study  how  tolerant  England  is 
religiously,  and  how  increasingly  a  close  parallelism  tends 
to  establish  itself  between  religious  and  scientific  currents 
of  thought.  To  arrive  at  this  attitude  many  struggles 
were  necessary,  and  England  was  rapidly  developing 
in  this  line  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  Anglican  Church  followed  the  Catholic  tradition 
in  all  that  concerned  clerical  prerogative.  The  bishops, 
greedy  of  power,  honours,  and  emoluments,  represented, 
sometimes  against  their  will,  a  reactionary  force.  It 
certainly  was  often  difficult,  almost  impossible,  for  them 
to  cast  off  the  encumbrance  of  tradition  and  prejudice. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  they  held  the  highest  offices  of 
State,  and  were  more  numerous  than  the  nobility  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  To  introduce  the  necessary  progressive 
element  it  was  necessary  to  laicise  power,  and  this  end 
was  methodically  pursued  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries. 

But  England  had  not  much  reason  to  complain  of 
clerical  intolerance  before  1688.  The  last  burnings  for 
heresy  took  place  in  1611.  But  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  scepticism  crept  into  religious  controversy,  and 
can  be  traced  in  the  works  of  Jewell,  Hooker,  and  others, 
and  in  the  rise  of  dissenting  bodies.  This  intellectual 
movement  combined  with  the  manifestly  self-interested 
conduct  of  the  clergy  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  Church. 

James  II,  who  would  have  liked  to  reinstate  Boman 
Catholicism  in  England,  was  supported  by  the  Anglican 
clergy  as  long  as  he  respected  their  privileges  and  allowed 
them  to  persecute   Dissenters.     But  when  he  tried  to 
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stop  persecution  and  resisted  the  monopoly  of  all  the 
lucrative  and  honourable  ofi&ces  of  the  State  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Anglican  party,  and  finally  threatened  to 
suspend  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  then  the  bishops 
observed  his  unconstitutional  conduct,  and  in  their  anger 
allied  themselves  with  their  nonconforming  enemies.  The 
Bevolution  of  1688  was  in  great  part  due  to  them. 

Their  hopes  were  disappointed  by  William  III.  He 
abolished  Episcopalianism  in  Scotland,  thus  repudiating 
the  doctrine  of  Divine  Eight,  on  which  English  ecclesias- 
tical authority  was  chiefly  based.  The  Toleration  Act 
of  1689  is  considered  by  Dissenters  their  great  Charter  of 
Liberties. 

The  Archbishop  and  some  of  the  bishops  were  so 
furious  that  they  refused  to  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance 
to  the  King  and  Queen.  Suspended  from  office,  they 
declared  their  sees  sacred,  and  continued  to  exercise  their 
functions  and  ordain  successors.  Two  or  three  years 
before  they  had  helped  on  the  downfall  of  the  exiled 
James  ;  they  now  conspired  to  reinstate  him. 

Without  actually  following  the  example  of  their 
bishops,  most  of  the  Anglican  clergy  in  their  hearts  were 
of  their  party.  Only  the  few  Low  Churchmen  who 
approximated  the  Nonconformists  in  their  views  held 
to  the  King  and  the  supremacy  of  the  State.  This  ecclesi- 
astical schism  lasted  for  nearly  a  century. 

Facts  had  thus  shown  the  antagonism  between  the 
clerical  order  and  the  interests  of  the  State,  while  the 
clergy  were  discredited  by  their  interested  action.  Convo- 
cation fell  into  abeyance,  and  in  1717  was  definitely 
prorogued  by  Act  of  Parliament  as  a  useless  institution. 

Since  this  period  the  country  has  little  by  little  lost 
all  interest  in  purely  ecclesiastical  questions.  No  Govern- 
ment has  appointed  any  cleric  to  important  public  office. 
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In  the  House  of  Lords  they  no  longer  fill  half  the  seats, 
but  form  about  one-fourteenth  of  the  number.  Since  1801 
no  clergyman  may  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Thus  the 
clergy  have  been  taken  out  of  politics  and  relegated  to  the 
domain  of  religion,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  nation. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  great 
impulse  was  given  to  dissent,  chiefly  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  by  the  preaching  of  Whitefield  and  Wesley.  In 
1720  there  was  only  one  Nonconformist  in  every  twenty 
English  ;  towards  the  end  of  the  century  they  were  about 
one  quarter  of  the  whole  population.  At  this  time  the 
Anglican  Church  was  somnolent.  The  system  by  which 
livings  were  distributed  or  sold  by  their  patrons  supplied 
the  Church  with  clergy,  mostly  educated  University  men, 
good  company,  and  received  in  society. 

Among  Dissenters  the  ministers  were  not  so  well 
educated,  well  born,  or  well  off,  but  they  were  more 
fervently  religious,  and  admitted  to  the  best  society  of 
their  congregations.  Clerical  homes  have  a  special  place 
in  our  study  :  they  gave  its  most  worthy  representatives 
to  the  woman  movement. 

Popular  Education 

The  reigns  of  the  first  two  Georges  are  also  very 
important,  socially.  Two  essentials  for  social  education 
and  the  evolution  of  conscious  personality — liberty  of  the 
Press,  and  right  of  meeting  to  discuss  political  and 
religious  matters — were  acquired  immediately  after  1688. 
Thus  the  spirit  of  criticism  became  stronger,  and  can  be 
traced  step  by  step.  The  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  attempted  to  construct  a 
system  of  ethics  independent  of  religion ;  he  proposed  to 
allow  morals  to  develop  freely  and  without  constraint- 
The    same    idea    was   later   on   expanded   by   Harriet 
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Martineau,  J.  Stuart  Mill,  and  Herbert  Spencer.  At  the 
same  period  many  warmly  debated  controversies  arose. 
The  Anti- Trinitarians  discussed  the  Holy  Trinity ;  Middle- 
ton  and  others  disputed  miracles  ;  the  obvious  errors  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church  were  exposed ;  finally,  geological 
discoveries  upset  the  Biblical  narrative  of  the  Creation. 

These  were  not  mere  academic  disputes.  They  were 
followed  attentively  by  the  rural  and  industrial  population 
of  the  north  of  England  as  well  as  by  learned  men.  We 
now  meet  with  an  earnest  desire  for  knowledge  and 
education  among  the  classes  formerly  indifferent  to  intel- 
lectual progress.  Then  appeared  Sunday  schools,  which 
took  so  large  a  part  in  the  development  of  the  people. 
Lindley  founded  some  in  1765,  and  Eaikes  in  1781  system- 
atised  them.  By  the  end  of  the  century  they  were 
numerous.  They  enabled  the  working  classes  to  use  the 
day  of  rest  to  obtain  instruction.  The  first  Sunday  news- 
paper came  out  in  1780,  and  contributed  to  the  same  end. 
Publishing,  previously  carried  on  only  in  London,  was 
now  begun  in  some  of  the  large  provincial  towns. 

Circulating  libraries,  another  important  innovation, 
came  into  existence  about  the  same  time.  They  are  a 
sure  means  of  extending  the  influence  of  the  written  word 
to  numerous  readers  belonging  to  the  less  fortunate 
classes,  giving  them  access  to  costly  works  on  special 
subjects.  They  were  so  numerous  by  the  end  of  the 
century  that  it  was  seriously  proposed  to  levy  a  tax  of 
2s.  6^.  per  annum  on  every  hundred  books  circulated. 

From  the  early  years  of  George  I's  reign  to  the  end 
of  the  century  appeared  a  succession  of  popular  tracts  on 
Natural  Science,  of  which  enormous  numbers  were  sold.* 

*  Walpole's  letter  to  Rev.  Henry  Zouche,  January  1761 :  '  Would 
you  believe  what  I  know  is  fact,  that  Dr.  Hill  earned  fifteen  guineas  a 
week  by  working  for  wholesale  dealers  ?  He  was  at  once  employed  on 
six  voluminous  works  of  Botany,  Husbandry,  etc.,  published  weekly.' 
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Societies  for  getting  up  lectures  and  purchasing  books 
were  formed  among  working  men.  Debating  societies 
of  commercial  men  discussed  politics  with  great  freedom. 
In  1766  public  meetings  were  first  held  with  the  object  of 
instructing  the  masses  in  their  political  rights  and  duties. 

The  Press  also  underwent  an  important  change.  It 
began  to  take  part  in  political  discussion.  Danvers, 
speaking  in  Parliament  in  1738,  declared  that  this  new 
power  carried  far  more  weight  with  the  public  than  the 
actual  Government.*  He  was  right.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  newspapers,  after  a  conflict  with  Parliament,  obtained 
the  right  to  publish  in  extenso  the  debates  which  had 
previously  taken  place  in  private. 

Increased  publicity  and  growth  in  the  number  of 
readers  had  another  effect.  Where  there  was  but  small 
demand  for  books,  and  publication  was  costly,  authors 
were  obliged  to  find  rich  and  influential  patrons,  to 
whom  they  offered  dedications,  highly  remunerated  in 
proportion  to  their  flattery  and  obsequiousness.  This 
remuneration  for  flattery  varied  from  405.  to  £1,000. 
Even  the  greatest  writers  observed  this  noble  custom, 
which  must  have  had  an  appreciable  influence  on  the 
contents  of  the  books,  in  order  that  the  usually  re- 
actionary mind  of  the  patron  might  not  be  shocked. 
This  mental  bondage  now  ceased,  and  authors  became 
dependent  upon  the  general  public.  Written  language 
became  more  natural;  Parnassian  tradition  was  aban- 
doned, and  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  revolutionised 
literary  style. 

The  Reaction 

England  was  thus  in  the  full  swing  of  social  and 
political   change  when   George    III  began  his  reign  of 

♦  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  x.  p.  448. 
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sixty  years.  He  was  poorly  educated,  arbitrary,  and 
fundamentally  reactionary,  and  wished  to  impress  his 
own  preferences  on  the  politics  of  the  country. 

It  is  only  when  we  study  contemporary  documents 
that  we  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  dangers  which 
then  threatened  English  liberties.  By  all  manner  of 
laws  and  prosecutions  the  King  and  his  Government 
tried  to  do  away  with  the  Uberty  of  the  Press,  the  right 
of  pubHc  meeting,  and  freedom  of  opinion.  Antagonism 
between  King  and  people  was  evident,  and  clearly  shown 
over  the  slavery  question. 

Fortunately  it  is  not  easy  to  stem  the  tide  of  civili- 
sation. The  English  people  had  developed  their  own  free 
institutions  independently  of  the  Government.  Juries 
often  refused  to  sanction  Government  prosecutions. 
Notwithstanding  the  suffocating  atmosphere  of  oppression 
and  obscurantism,  the  social  development  of  the  people 
pursued  its  course. 

By  mentally  combining  the  psychic  acquirements 
already  deeply  rooted  in  the  character  with  the  reactionary 
manias  then  fashionable,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  under- 
stand those  social  environments  of  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  which  we  must  study  the  women 
of  that  period. 


CHAPTER    II 

THE   WOMEN 

English  romanticism — Jane  Austen — Country  gentry — Married  women 
and  girls — Self-education — Man's  law — Noble  aspirations — Veneer — 
Old  maids. 

DuBiNG  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  some  women  of  excep- 
tional character  were  living  in  various  parts  of  England. 
They  have  left  writings  and  memoirs  which  throw  much 
light  on  the  position  of  the  women  of  their  day. 

Mary  WoUstonecraft  was  born  in  1759 ;  Jane  Austen  in 
1775  ;  Mary  Fairfax  (better  known  as  Mrs.  Somerville)  in 
1780  ;  Harriet  Martineau  and  Mary  Carpenter  respectively 
in  1802  and  1807 ;  George  Eliot  in  1819— Charlotte  Bronte 
and  Mrs.  Gaskell  were  her  contemporaries. 

All  these  women  belonged  to  the  upper  middle  class, 
and  mostly  lived  among  the  country  gentry.  Their 
writings  give  us  the  best  information  about  the  situation 
of  their  class.  But  before  we  examine  them  a  few  words 
must  be  said  on  the  literary  tendencies  of  the  period. 

As  Buckle  truly  remarks,  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Hterature  had  gradually  freed  itself  from  the 
demoralising  slavery  of  flattering  dedications.  But 
though  the  material  circumstances  of  writers  had  improved, 
their  written  thought,  with  few  exceptions,  was  in  helpless 
subjection  to  the  moral  conventions  of  the  day.  It  is 
true  that  the  flowery  Parnassian  style  of  Dryden  and 
Pope  was  going  out.     It  required  a  vigorous  impulse  to 
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effect  this  change.  Two  young  men,  who  had  scarcely- 
finished  their  studies  at  Cambridge,  in  less  than  two  years 
transformed  English  style. 

With  the  publication  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  by 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  Eomanticism  was  born  in 
England. 

But  only  style  and  some  prejudices  of  interpretation 
were  affected ;  the  established  ideas  of  conventional 
manners  and  social  morals  were  left  untouched.  The 
chief  writers  of  this  generation,  including  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
abhorred  all  expression  of  the  lower  side  of  human  nature, 
coarseness,  and  vice.  Therein  they  differed  from  their 
predecessors,  who  were  often  crude  and  low.  Writers 
now  concentrated  their  attention  on  human  *  emotions,' 
which  they  described  with  great  insight.  All  their 
works  are  very  chaste,  and  would  not  disturb  the  mind 
of  the  most  innocent  girl.  When  they  speak  of  love 
only  sentimentality  comes  into  play  ;  the  senses  remain 
unmoved.  This  refinement,  which  is  sometimes  beautiful 
in  its  highest  expression  with  such  authors  as  Scott, 
becomes  almost  inhuman  with  inferior  writers.  On  the 
Continent  it  is  known  as  *  English  hypocrisy.' 

Naturally  there  was  a  reaction.  Byron  in  genial 
revolt  despised  this  conventional  morality.  He  knew 
no  line  between  intelligence,  feeling,  and  sensual  passion. 
Why  should  he  not  write  about  what  everyone  did,  though 
they  did  not  talk  about  it  ?  Why  should  he  not  sing  the 
beauty  of  human  passions  ?  His  poetry  and  his  conduct 
set  all  England  against  him.  His  name  could  not  be 
mentioned  in  society,  and  his  publishers  were  threatened 
with  legal  proceedings  for  having  issued  immoral 
literature. 

This  was  the  literary  position  when  Jane  Austen  wrote 
her  books,  so  we  are  not  surprised  that  we  can  find  in*^,>- 
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them  nothing  which  enhghtens  us  respecting  the  passionate 
nature  of  the  young  ladies  of  her  time.  That  the  authoress 
was  herself  a  young  lady  may  suggest  feminine  delicacy 
as  a  reason ;  anyway,  in  this  respect  she  differs  no  whit 
from  her  contemporaries.  In  any  love  story  of  the  time 
we  are  not  told  how  the  feeling  began  in  a  girl,  at  an  age 
when  passions  awake  and  she  is  in  the  company  of  a 
young  man ;  we  are  not  told  if  they  kiss  when  they  walk 
together,  if  they  feel  disturbing  raptures.  We  do  not 
know  if  the  girl's  mind  is  really  chaste,  or  in  what  degree. 

Yet  these  traits  are  of  considerable  importance.  The 
highest  manifestations  of  feeling  often  depend  on  them, 
and  it  is  they  alone  which  we  are  now  remarking  in 
literature.  This  lack  of  indications  is  fatal  to  precise 
psychologic  study  of  a  character.  It  prevents  us  from 
seeing  the  entirety  of  the  psychic  nature  with  its  often 
gross  instincts,  its  discords,  its  flights  toward  a  higher 
intellectuality.  Only  then  is  the  image  complete,  most 
beautiful  when  it  most  closely  touches  the  living  reality. 

But  fear  of  public  opinion  has  always  excluded  from  the 
written  word  all  that  belongs  to  this  domain.  It  remains 
the  appanage  of  personal  intimacy,  of  private  conver- 
sations. These  questions  when  they  are  printed  pene- 
trate even  Science  with  great  difficulty.  The  only  way 
to  weigh  these  psychic  elements  of  women  and  girls  is  by 
personal  study,  and  that  is  necessarily  very  restricted  and 
casual,  varying  largely  according  to  individual  tem- 
perament and  conditions  of  life.  So  the  reader  must 
make  his  own  conjectures,  which  can  be  based  on  the 
social  relations  we  are  about  to  describe  and  the  characters 
we  shall  analyse. 

Jane  Austen  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  a  clergyman 
belonging  to  a  family  of  landowners  in  the  south  of 
England.     In  Hampshire,  a  county  of  farmers  and  country 
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gentlemen,  Jane  Austen  spent  her  short  life,  varied  only 
by  visits  to  Bath  or  Portsmouth. 

She  and  her  sister  were  educated  at  home  under  their 
father^s  direction.  She  knew  French  and  Italian,  as  well  as 
a  little  German.  She  read  enormously.  She  read  all  the 
poets,  and  the  novels  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  Fanny  Burney, 
and  Richardson.  She  particularly  admired  Cowper,  Scott, 
and  Crabbe.  Like  most  girls  of  that  day,  she  embroidered 
beautifully  and  played  the  piano.  All  her  life  was 
passed  in  comfortable  circumstances  in  the  midst  of  an 
affectionate  family. 

She  did  not  write  from  necessity.  Hers  was  a  true 
gift,  an  innate  predilection.  During  visits  and  domestic 
occupations,  kind,  merry,  she  wrote  her  novels  on  little 
bits  of  paper  which  could  be  easily  hidden  if  any  stranger 
came  in.  It  was  not  until  long  after  they  were  written 
that  they  were  published  anonymously,  and  at  first  they 
were  coldly  received.  But  the  great  writers,  Scott, 
Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth,  esteemed  them  at  their  true 
value. 

Celebrity  came  slowly.  Jane  Austen  died  at  thirty- 
eight,  simple,  gentle,  and  ignored.  Not  till  sixty  years 
after  her  death  was  her  biography  written.  No  one  has 
described  more  truly  and  unaffectedly  the  people  of 
a  certain  social  circle. 

County  Gentry 

A  trip  taken  in  a  balloon  over  England  about  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  would  have  supplied  some 
facts  bearing  on  the  life  of  the  inhabitants  and  even  the 
development  of  their  character.  There  were  as  yet  few 
large  cities,  though  in  the  north  they  were  rapidly  growing. 
Life  was  still  mainly  rural.  The  farm  house  was  sur- 
rounded by  meadows,  not  too  far  from  the  village ;  and 
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the  county  gentleman's  mansion  had  its  parks  and 
grounds.  Only  in  towns  did  the  working  classes  and  those 
engaged  in  commerce  live  side  by  side.  But  even  then 
the  suburban  house  with  its  little  garden  tried  to  bring 
rural  independence  into  city  life. 

The  nobility  and  the  very  rich  had  houses  in  London, 
occupied  during  the  season,  or  they  visited  watering 
places  and  there  joined  in  social  life.  That  was  much  as  it 
was  elsewhere,  noisy,  empty,  full  of  conventions  ;  but  it 
only  affected  the  nobility  and  some  of  the  young  ladies 
of  the  upper  middle  class. 

The  great  majority  of  the  daughters  of  country  gentle- 
men lived  at  home  all  the  year  round,  and  did  not  stir 
from  there.  But  their  lives  were  not  dull.  Properties 
lay  close  to  each  other ;  a  neighbouring  house  was  the 
object  of  a  walk.  Nor  was  the  separation  of  classes  very 
distinct.  Evidently  the  wealthy  landowner,  the  baronet, 
the  squire  with  ten  or  even  five  thousand  a  year,  are  the 
apex  of  the  pyramid.  Then  come  the  less  important 
landowners,  then  the  clergymen,  university  graduates, 
who  were  younger  sons  or  relatives  of  landowners  in  the 
neighbourhood.  They  have  been  given  or  have  bought  a 
living,  worth  from  £200  to  £1,000  a  year  and  providing 
comfortably  for  its  holder.  Their  religion  was  often 
lukewarm,  and  their  sacred  duties  seem  rather  an  advan- 
tageous pastime.  In  the  same  society  we  find  wealthy 
merchants,  families  impoverished  but  respectable,  living 
in  small  houses  in  the  towns,  and  possibly  the  mistress  of 
a  young  ladies'  school.  All  this  little  world  had  large 
families,  acquainted  with  each  other  from  childhood, 
getting  up  rides,  walks,  picnics,  and  dances. 

Hospitable  English  habits  extended  this  society 
yet  farther.  If  a  country  gentleman  made  a  new  acquaint- 
ance it  seemed  quite  natural  that  he  should  invite  him  to 
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Spend  a  few  days  at  his  house.  A  century  ago  communi- 
cation was  much  more  difficult  than  it  is  now.  Roads 
were  bad,  Ijut  perhaps  hospitality  only  flourished  the 
more  on  that  account. 

People  in  easy  circumstances  took  real  pleasure  in 
inviting  their  friends  and  relations  to  their  country  seats. 
Colonel  Brandon  spent  months  on  a  visit  to  the  Middletons. 
Marianne  and  Eleanor  Dashwood  stayed  two  months  in 
London  with  Mrs.  Jennings,  then  spent  some  time  at  Mrs. 
Palmer's.  The  Misses  Steel  seem  to  have  passed  their 
whole  time  in  prolonged  visits  to  relations  and  friends. 
All  the  young  people  to  whom  Jane  Austen  introduces 
us  belong  to  good  families  :  some  are  officers,  others 
clergymen,  for  the  most  part  quite  idle,  and  emigrating, 
according  to  the  season,  from  one  country  house  to 
another. 

Evidently  these  long  sojourns  were  favourable  to  the 
formation  of  close  intimacies.  How  far  removed  we  are 
here  from  the  superficial  acquaintance  made  in  the  inter- 
vals of  a  dance !  In  ordinary  daily  life,  in  games,  excur- 
sions, readings  aloud,  characters  display  themselves,  and 
if  young  people  fall  in  love  they  do  not  do  so  blindly. 

Mareied  Women  and  Girls 

Life  in  the  country  in  a  cottage  or  in  a  manor  house 
has  another  influence  on  a  girl's  character.  Take,  for 
example,  the  Bennet  family  in  *  Pride  and  Prejudice.'  It 
is  most  suitable  for  our  purpose,  being  composed  of  father, 
mother,  and  five  daughters.  Mr.  Bennet  is  a  gentleman 
whose  property,  worth  two  thousand  a  year,  is  situated 
two  miles  from  a  small  country  town  in  which  his  wife's 
sister  lives.  Unfortunately,  the  property  is  entailed,  and 
after  Mr.  Bennet's  death  must  revert  to  a  nephew  who  is 
a  stranger  to  the  five  young  ladies.     They  are  dowerless, 
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save  for  a  share  in  four  thousand  pounds  belonging  to 
their  mother. 

Mrs.  Bennet  is  the  daughter  of  a  country  soHcitor. 
She  has  two  sisters,  one  married  to  her  father's  successor, 
the  other  to  a  London  shopkeeper.  She  belongs  to  a 
class  rather  below  that  of  her  husband,  and,  as  frequently 
happens  with  people  who  find  themselves  in  a  position 
above  their  birth,  she  is  vulgar  and  snobbishly  obse- 
quious.   Apart  from  this,  she  is  a  good-looking  nonentity. 

Most  of  the  married  women  depicted  by  Miss  Austen 
partake  of  this  double  character.  Lady  Middleton 
('  Sense  and  Sensibility ')  is  small-minded,  likes  pretty 
clothes,  and  is  pleased  if  people  admire  her  noisy  children. 
Mrs.  Allen  ('  Northanger  Abbey ')  thinks  of  nothing  but 
dress.  Young  Mrs.  Palmer,  gay,  talkative,  and  affection- 
ate, is  uninteresting.  In  more  aristocratic  circles,  Miss 
Austen  shows  us  Lady  Catherine  de  Burgh,  rich,  arrogant, 
active,  and  tiresome  in  her  charitable  works;  or  Mrs. 
Ferrars,  in  spite  of,  or  perhaps  on  account  of,  her  riches, 
proud,  arbitrary,  and  fundamentally  snobbish,  weak  in 
character,  running  after  titled  people  and  casting  off  her 
sons  because  they  would  not  marry  for  money. 

These  two  last  types  take  us  into  fashionable  circles. 
For  the  present  let  us  remain  in  more  healthy  surround- 
ings. In  spite  of  some  amiable  mothers  of  families,  such 
as  Mrs.  Dawson,  Mrs.  Weston  ('  Emma '),  and  the  charming 
gentle  wife  who  works  night  and  day  to  mend  her  children's 
clothes  and  stretch  as  far  as  possible  the  Reverend  Amos 
Barton's  meagre  stipend,  so  marvellously  described  by 
George  Eliot  in  *  Scenes  from  Clerical  Life,'  it  is  evident 
that  married  women  are  not  very  kindly  regarded  by 
authors. 

In  their  lives  as  busy  housekeepers  harassed  by 
enormous  families,  or  as  fine  ladies  displaying  themselves 
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to  company  in  splendid  mansions,  they  seem  only  half 
awake.  According  to  their  individual  peculiarities  their 
feelings  harden  or  else  turn  to  unwholesome  sensibility, 
pretentious  delicacy,  or  romance.  In  any  case  they  are 
uninteresting.  Two  hundred  years  after  Shakespeare 
we  find  the  same  characteristic  in  the  English  wife. 

Let  us  return  to  the  Bennet  family  with  its  five 
daughters.  Life  in  a  safe,  quiet  country  place  would 
have  great  influence  on  their  characters.  They  are  able 
to  go  out  walking  alone,  unaccompanied  by  either  gover- 
ness or  maid.  Marianne  and  Eleanor  Dashwood  also 
take  long  country  walks.  Elizabeth  Bennet  at  eighteen 
years  of  age  is  allowed  to  go  alone  four  miles  on  foot  in 
the  evening  to  the  Bingleys'  to  see  her  sister,  who  has  been 
taken  ill.  Her  unexpected  arrival  in  the  rain  does, 
however,  seem  to  surprise  the  fashionable  sisters  of  the 
host. 

The  two  youngest  Miss  Bennets,  Lydia  and  Kitty, 
aged  respectively  fifteen  and  fourteen,  are  not  less  inde- 
pendent. Their  favourite  and  daily  walk  is  to  Meryton, 
two  miles  off,  to  see  their  aunt  and  meet  the  officers  of  a 
regiment  which  has  recently  come  there.  Naturally  they 
gossip  and  flirt.  Eleanor  Tilney  (' Northanger  Abbey '), 
often  left  alone  at  her  father's  splendid  country  seat,  enjoys 
the  greatest  independence.  Thus  we  see  girls  accustomed 
from  childhood  to  come  and  go  freely  ;  they  learn  to  be 
responsible  for  themselves,  and  to  get  themselves,  without 
assistance,  out  of  any  difficulties  that  may  arise. 

We  find  them  with  the  same  habits  in  such  a  town  as 
Bath.  Miss  Thorpe  goes  alone  to  the  Pump  Eoom,  and 
Catherine  Morland  makes  purchases  in  the  town  and  visits 
her  friends.  Although  she  is  barely  seventeen,  this  seems 
quite  usual,  and  does  not  shock  anyone.  In  London 
girls'  life   does   not   seem   quite   so   free.     The  Misses 
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Dashworth  when  visiting  Mrs.  Jennings  go  out  with  her  in 
the  carriage,  and  do  not  appear  to  walk  out  alone.  The 
capital  is  too  large  and  unsafe  for  strangers  ;  convention- 
ality is  more  strictly  observed.  But  in  Portsmouth  the 
Misses  Price  are  quite  as  independent  as  the  young  ladies 
at  Bath.  Governesses  were  kept  in  families  of  the  nobility 
or  very  rich,  but  most  gentlemen's  daughters  were  not 
subjected  to  useless  and  unnecessary  supervision.  Amongst 
such  Miss  Austen  found  her  heroines,  who  are  all  remark- 
able for  independence  of  character.  Mrs.  Somerville, 
Mrs.  Fletcher,  Harriet  Martineau,  George  Eliot,  all 
belonged  to  families  of  smaller  means,  and  to  the  class 
of  penniless  girls,  to  the  great  advantage  of  their  psychic 
faculties, 

Scotland  has  always  been  famed  for  its  liberal  mind. 
Mrs.  Somerville,  in  her  *  Personal  Recollections,'  describes 
the  life  of  young  ladies  in  good  society  in  Edinburgh 
during  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  '  Girls 
had  perfect  liberty  at  that  time  in  Edinburgh,'  she  says. 
*  We  walked  together  in  Princes  Street  (the  fashionable 
promenade),  and  were  joined  by  our  dancing  partners. 
We  occasionally  gave  little  supper  parties  and  presented 
these  young  men  to  our  parents.  At  these  meetings  we 
played  at  games,  danced  reels,  or  had  a  little  music — 
never  cards.  After  supper  there  were  toasts,  sentiments, 
and  songs.  There  were  always  one  or  two  hot  dishes  and 
a  variety  of  sweet  things  and  fruit.  Though  I  am  much 
more  at  ease  in  society  now,'  she  adds,  '  I  was  always 
terribly  put  out  when  asked  for  a  toast  or  a  sentiment. 
Like  other  girls,  I  did  not  dislike  a  little  quiet  flirtation.'  * 

This  extract  gives  us  an  interesting  glimpse  of  the 
relations  between  young  women  and  young  men  at  the 
time.     In  the  south  of  England,  so  faithfully  described 

*  Personal  Recollections  of  Mrs.  Somerville,  p.  64. 
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by  Miss  Austen,  we  find  no  trace  of  these  gatherings 
— ^resembling  girls'  clubs.  The  southern  counties  are  hot- 
beds of  conservatism.  But  in  long  country  visits,  free 
rambles,  long  drives,  there  is  no  restraint,  though  Eleanor 
Dashwood  sees  some  danger  in  such  expeditions  with  their 
unconventionality. 

Self-education 

Of  the  education  of  young  English  ladies  we  have  as 
yet  said  nothing,  though  writers  of  that  period  were  much 
engrossed  by  the  subject.*  They  directed  attention  to 
the  anomalies  of  existing  practice,  and  thus  helped  on  the 
woman  movement.  It  was  the  only  way  then  possible 
by  which  the  disastrous  effects  of  custom  and  fashion 
could  be  modified.  But  these  writers  were  too  fascinated 
by  their  own  ideas  to  see  life  as  it  really  was.  They 
thought  that  the  influence  of  ideas  artificially  imposed  was 
all-powerful,  and  did  not  understand  the  important 
influence  which  the  repetition  of  actions  and  gestures 
exercises  upon  character. 

We  have  tried  to  avoid  this  mistake.  Education, 
properly  so-called,  seems  to  us  to  take  a  secondary  place 
at  this  period.  If  we  really  judged  English  girls  of  that 
day  by  the  educational  standard,  we  should  only  find 
worldly-minded  dolls.  But  studying  life  in  the  most 
sincere  records  of  the  time,  we  meet  with  girls  who 
are  mostly  natural,  lively,  whose  intellectual  outlook  is 
narrow,  but  whose  characters  are  independent  and  formed. 
These  psychic  traits  depend  on  general  conditions  of  life 
which  soon  obHterate  all  scholarly  acquisitions  but  those 
which  are  perfectly  adapted  to  the  real  and  ulterior 
necessities  of  life. 

*  Mary  Wollstonecraf  t,  Thoughts  on  the  Education  of  Daughters^  1787  ; 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  The  Education  of  Circumstance  ;  Thomas  Gisbome,  M.A., 
An  Enquiry  into  the  Condition  of  the  Female  Sex,  1801. 
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Analysing  the  lives  of  girls  at  this  period  we  see,  just 
as  with  most  women  of  our  own  day,  two  different  kinds 
of  education  going  on  in  them,  of  contrary  origin,  with 
distinct  aims,  and  leading  to  opposite  results.  One  is  an 
artij&cial  top-dressing,  the  other  is  based  on  the  curiosity 
of  the  growing  mind.  The  child's  thirst  for  knowledge 
of  surrounding  objects  and  irrepressible  desire  to  ask 
questions  are  the  basis  of  true  education. 

The  country  life  of  girls  of  the  upper  middle  classes  in 
England  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  partly 
favourable  to  this  natural  education. 

In  a  country  house,  or  a  cottage  with  a  garden,  the 
child  was  in  touch  with  Nature.  Often  a  little  corner  was 
set  apart  for  the  *  children's  gardens,'  which  they  culti- 
vated themselves.  Here,  from  day  to  day,  they  could 
observe  simple  phenomena  unfolding.  How  earnestly  and 
carefully  little  Harriet  Martineau,  whose  home  was  in 
Norwich,  devoted  herself  to  replanting  in  her  little  '  gar- 
den '  a  weed  which  she  had  plucked  while  out  for  a  walk. 
With  what  vivid  interest  and  curiosity  she  watched  its 
growth.  Little  Mary  Fairfax  (Mrs.  Somerville),  all  alone 
at  her  father's  country  place  close  to  the  sea  shore,  near 
Edinburgh,  observed,  nay  more,  studied  in  almost  a 
scientific  way,  birds,  insects,  and  the  wonderful  flowers 
imported  from  foreign  countries  by  her  father,  who  was 
a  great  amateur  horticulturist.  Mary  Carpenter,  too,  was 
interested  in  plant  life,  and  wrote  a  small  treatise  on 
botany.  It  is  true  that  these  exceptional  minds  would 
probably  have  found  matter  for  thought  even  in  towns. 
But  man's  life  is  very  complex  !  Surely  the  slow  growth 
of  plants  and  the  movements  of  insects  are  better  suited 
to  form  habits  of  individual  observation. 

Besides  these  purely  personal  acquirements,  which 
varied  according  to  character,  from  early  years  girls  had 
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access  to  their  parents'  libraries.  There  were  then  no 
books  specially  written  for  children  except  fairy  tales  and 
iEsop's  and  Gay's  fables.  Children  consequently  read 
anything  that  came  in  their  way.  At  nine  or  ten  years 
of  age  we  see  Miss  Dawson  (Mrs.  Fletcher)  ransacking  her 
father's  scanty  library,  which,  besides  Shakespeare's 
works,  contained  some  volumes  of  the  Spectator ,  Milton, 
Pope,  Dryden,  Hervey's  Meditations,  Sherlock's  Sermons, 
books  of  history  and  geography.  To  these  were  added 
a  History  of  Scotland  and  Pope's  Homer.* 

Young  Mary  Fairfax,  besides  the  mathematical 
treatises  which  she  studied  so  earnestly  in  secret,  taught 
herself  Greek,  and  was  able  to  read  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon  fluently.  Harriet  Martineau  also  taught  herself 
at  home  at  first.  One  of  her  brothers  gave  her  lessons  in 
Latin,  another  in  arithmetic.  Mary  Wollstonecraft  does 
not  seem  to  have  gone  to  school ;  but  she  read  all  the 
books  she  could  get  hold  of,  and  became  a  well-informed 
woman  and  a  meritorious  author. 

Of  the  four  Misses  Hill,  Mrs.  Fletcher's  aunts,  only 
one  had  been  sent  to  a  young  ladies'  school  at  York, 
which  was  thought  very  highly  of  at  the  time  ;  the  others 
had  never  left  home.  Their  father,  a  learned  man  of 
severe  principles  and  liberal  views,  devoted  himself  to 
their  education.  With  solid  instruction  he  also  gave 
them  a  taste  for  study,  action,  and  public  charity.  A 
description  of  one  of  the  first  Sunday  schools  founded  by 
Mr.  Raikes  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  in  1784. 
It  made  a  great  impression  on  the  Misses  Hill,  who  the  same 
year  organised  the  first  school  of  this  kind  in  Yorkshire. 

Miss  Austen  was  also  brought  up  at  home.  Her 
father,  an  Oxford  man,  was  her  teacher,  and  she  had  full 
use  of  his  library. 

*  Mrs.  Fletcher's  Autobiography,  p.  10. 
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Nearly  all  the  girls  whom  she  describes  in  her  novels 
read  a  great  deal.  Marianne  Dashwood  seems  never 
to  have  been  at  school  or  to  have  had  a  governess,  yet 
she  draws  up  a  Hst  of  authors  whom  she  wishes  to  study 
and  reads  with  enthusiasm.  So  does  her  sister  Eleanor. 
Fanny  Price  belongs  to  the  same  category.  When  she 
visits  her  needy  family  at  Portsmouth  and  no  longer  has 
her  uncle's  library  at  her  disposal,  she  immediately  sub- 
scribes to  a  circulating  library  and  continues  her  reading. 

Sometimes  girls  went  to  school  with  the  boys.  Co- 
education was  carried  on  without  any  fuss  being  made 
over  it.  At  the  age  of  eleven  Harriet  Martineau  with  her 
sister  was  sent  to  a  day  school  at  Norwich,  kept  by  the 
Rev.  Isaac  Perry.  *  We  were  horribly  nervous  the  first 
day  we  went  to  school/  she  says.  *  It  was  a  very  large 
vaulted  room,  whitewashed,  and  with  a  flat  form  for  the 
master  and  his  desk ;  and  below  rows  of  desks  and 
benches  of  wood  painted  red,  and  carved  all  over  with 
idle  boys'  devices.  The  girls  had  the  front  row  of  desks, 
and  could  see  nothing  of  the  boys  but  by  looking  behind 
them.'  She  continues,  *  The  thorough  way  in  which  the 
boys  did  their  lessons,  however,  spread  its  influence  over 
us  and  we  worked  as  heartily  as  if  we  had  worked  together. 
Latin  was  carefully  studied  in  our  class.'  *  During  the 
two  years  of  this  school  life  Harriet  read  Cicero,  Virgil, 
and  a  little  Horace.  These  classics  became  a  great  pleasure 
to  her,  and  her  thoughts  sometimes  formed  themselves 
in  Latin. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1817,  we  find  ten-year-old  Mary 
Carpenter  attending  the  little  school  of  twelve  boys, 
kept  by  her  father,  a  clergyman.  She,  like  Harriet, 
learnt  Latin,  Greek,  the  rudiments  of  mathematics, 
geology,  and  chemistry. 

*  Harriet  Martineau,  Autdbiogra'phy,  vol.  i.  p.  62. 
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It  appears  that  all  the  women  who  subsequently  made 
a  name  in  the  world,  in  one  way  or  another,  acquired  a 
good  deal  of  knowledge  in  their  childhood. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  great 
diversity  prevailed  in  methods  of  girls'  education.  They 
differed  in  every  family.  For  the  most  part,  young  mindft.^ 
were  allowed  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  by  reading,  special 
kaaoo&-,  oi?  ftfr-]private  schools.  They  acquired  general 
KnowledgeTogether  with  boys.  In  this  way  they  gained 
that  true  education  which  aims  at  giving  exact  ideas  and 
d'evelopijff^Tntelleetual  aptitudes. 

JUnfadiiinately  there  existed  at  the  same  time  boarding 
schools  for  the  da^^ters  of  the-^wealthy.  ,^The;^^belonged 
to  anotEer~class7being~m ' a  way  prof essional^scliQQls . 
They  did  not  aim  at  developing  min^s^and  widening  their 
-scope ;  their  noble  object  was  to  prepare  their  pupils 
to  marry. 

Man's  Law 

Each  profession  has  its  own  apprenticeship.  Con- 
sequently we  must  find  out  the  duties  expected  from  a 
wife  at  this  period.  They  very  greatly  depend  on  pre- 
conceived ideas,  deeply  rooted  in  public  opinion.  We 
must  therefore  inquire  into  the  elements  which  have 
made  up  this  opinion. 

If  you  ask  a  schoolboy  if  a  loose  stone  will  fall  down, 
he  will  have  no  hesitation  in  answering.  He  will  tell 
you  that  every  time  he  makes  the  experiment  it  succeeds  ; 
having  never  known  any  exception,  he  has  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  moment  he  lets  it  go  the  stone  will  fall  to 
the  ground.  He  will  explain  the  law  of  gravitation.  He 
may  not  know  the  definite  reason  of  the  phenomenon, 
but  his  scientific  opinion  will  be  perfectly  correct. 

But  if  you  question  a  grown-up  man,  a  man  of  some 
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learning  even,  about  his  social  opinion,  he  will  probably 
at  first  be  dumfounded,  then  get  confused,  and  plunge 
into  a  chaos  of  considerations.  He  would  have  to  think 
a  long  time  before  he  could  give  you  a  satisfactory  answer, 
and  probably  it  would  never  be  lucid.  That  is  a  feature 
of  subconscious  ideas.  They  are  usually  composed  of 
elements  widely  differing  in  value. 

Setting  aside  these  difficulties  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
general  opinion  of  men  on  woman's  sphere  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  we  will  mentally  question  Admiral 
Fairfax  (Mrs.  Somerville's  father),  or  some  of  Miss  Austen's 
young  men,  not  deep  thinkers,  but  just  ordinary  men. 
Among  them  may  be  members  of  Parliament,  idle  men, 
men  who  well  or  ill  administer  their  own  properties.  If 
you  ask  them  what  they  consider  to  be  the  duties  and 
position  of  women,  they  will  answer  you  in  something  of 
this  manner : 

*  My  friends  and  I,  in  fact  all  men,  fill  some  important 
place  in  some  department  of  national  life.  We  are  sailors, 
soldiers ;  we  govern  the  country  in  Parliament,  we  enrich 
it  by  commerce,  we  farm  the  land.  We  all  have  great 
responsibilities  and  possess  corresponding  rights.  But  we 
do  not  see  women  fulfilling  any  of  these  duties.  Evidently 
they  lack  the  necessary  faculties.  Laws  have  been 
gradually  elaborated  by  generations  of  learned  and 
practical  men :  they  represent  the  wisdom  of  the  nation. 
These  laws,  and  custom,  which  is  quite  as  binding,  unite 
to  make  this  state  of  affairs  sacred.  Indeed,  how  could 
you  impose  upon  women  an  active  part  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  country  or  burden  them  with  such  heavy 
responsibilities  ?  Even  in  their  own  homes  they  require 
a  husband  to  administer  their  own  fortunes  for  them.  By 
their  nature  they  need  protection,  and  if  they  were  deprived 
of  it   they   might   act   foolishly.    Besides,  you    cannot 
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reasonably  question  the  fundamental  nature  of  their 
position,  since  the  most  sacred  law,  the  Bible,  teaches 
woman  subordination  and  obedience  from  her  marriage 
day/ 

Yet  among  those  who  have  invoked  the  authority  of 
law  and  religion  to  support  their  opinion  will  be  found 
some  who  do  not  entirely  believe  in  their  infallibility. 
Some  laws  are  unjust  and  must  be  resisted,  while  the 
great  variety  of  religious  sects  show  how  many  different 
interpretations  the  Bible  is  capable  of.  But  in  a  matter 
so  evident  as  the  inferiority  of  woman,  so  amply  proved, 
assertion  is  just  and  indisputable.  It  confirms  public 
opinion  ! 

Men's  arguments  do  not  end  here.  They  ask  you  to 
look  at  the  girls  and  women  of  their  environment.  They 
are  mostly  delicate  and  refined,  their  dress  is  light  and 
dainty.  Under  large  hats  are  rosy  faces  framed  in  curls. 
They  are  as  attractive  as  they  appear  ;  it  would  be  absurd 
to  put  them  into  soldiers'  uniforms  or  lawyers'  wigs,  to 
jostle  them  in  the  parliamentary  crowd.  That  would 
make  them  ugly,  spoil  Nature's  handiwork.  And  they 
were  not  created  with  this  object. 

' "  Bender  unto  Caesar  that  which  is  Caesar's,  and  unto 
God  that  which  is  God's."  This  gospel  precept  is  true 
wisdom  ;  it  is  accurate,  it  is  the  very  basis  of  social 
organisation.  It  defines  the  division  of  labour  which  is 
indispensable  everywhere.  We  men  work  outside;  our 
aptitudes,  our  education  prepare  us  for  this.  If  women 
were  occupied  in  the  same  way,  who  would  stop  at  home 
and  look  after  the  house  ?  Wise  Nature  has  formed 
women  for  duties  which  have  been  inculcated  from 
infancy.  Give  them  dolls,  and  they  are  instinctively 
Uttle  mothers ;  love  of  dress  is  born  in  them,  like  coquetry 
and  desire  to  be  beautiful.    If  you  talk  to  them  on  serious 
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subjects  they  are  not  interested;  but  chat  about  their 
feminine  attributes,  graceful  nothings,  insignificant 
matters,  then  you  will  be  smiled  upon  and  pass  your  time 
pleasantly/ 

Then  one  of  these  discoursers  will  say  in  conclusion  : 
*  When  I  go  home  after  my  work  I  am  tired ;  if  I  am 
married,  I  want  my  wife  to  be  pretty,  well-dressed,  refined. 
I  am  tired  of  business  talk :  I  shall  be  rested  looking  at 
her  or  listening  to  a  Httle  chatter.  In  the  evenings  my 
wife  will  play  the  piano  and  sing ;  she  will  show  me  her 
sketches  ;  she  will  amuse  me. 

*  Besides,  housekeeping  is  her  business,  and  she  should 
look  after  it ;  keep  the  servants  up  to  the  mark,  and  give 
orders  to  the  cook ;  these  are  some  of  her  occupations. 
When  children  are  born,  she  must  take  care  of  them  and 
look  after  their  clothes.  It  is  quite  indispensable  that 
she  should  be  able  to  sew,  and  to  make  lace  or  embroider, 
so  that  she  can  make  and  ornament  her  own  dress  and  her 
children's  inexpensively.  I  chiefly  wish  her  to  be  gentle, 
obedient,  and  very  fond  of  me.  For  my  part  I  will  work, 
unless  I  am  rich  enough  to  live  without  it.  I  wish  to 
provide  my  wife  with  all  possible  comfort  and  even  luxury. 
She  need  not  worry  over  things.  I  will  take  all  cares 
off  her  shoulders,  and  when  she  goes  out  into  society 
expensively  dressed  and  charming,  I  shall  be  quite  proud 
of  her.' 

The  man  who  talks  to  you  in  this  way  acts  in  a  very 
different  manner  when  he  meets  a  girl.  If  he  is  at  all 
intelligent  he  will  prefer  the  conversation  of  an  educated 
woman  to  the  empty  babble  of  a  society  girl.  But  he 
never  finds  out  his  inconsistency.  Received  opinions 
are  generally  cant  phrases  ready  for  any  occasion,  and 
rarely  modified  by  individual  observation.  Evidently 
it  was  men's  opinions,  unfortunately  accompanied   by 
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more  positive  restrictions,  which  determined  girls'  con- 
ceptions of  their  own  Uves. 

Noble  Aspikations 

Let  us  go  back  to  Miss  Austen's  young  people,  and  those 
women  who  have  left  autobiographies.  They  all  belong 
to  the  upper  middle  class  or  the  nobility.  But  however 
the  position  of  their  families  may  differ,  their  own  pecuniary 
position  is  always  the  same.  The  eldest  son  will  inherit 
the  property  and  be  rich  ;  the  other  sons  receive  a  small 
capital ;  they  can  increase  it  in  business,  in  prize  money 
if  they  are  in  the  Navy,  and  become  in  their  turn  heads 
of  families.  The  girls  can  share  amongst  themselves  the 
remains,  if  any,  of  their  father's  fortune. 

Lord  Morton's  daughter,  coveted  by  Mrs.  Ferrars  for 
her  eldest  son,  with  her  thirty  thousand  pounds,  an 
exceptional  amount  in  those  days,  and  Elizabeth  Bennet 
with  her  one  or  two  thousand,  are  in  a  similar  position. 
The  former  might,  perhaps,  with  economy,  live  alone  on 
her  income  ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  marry 
the  man  of  her  choice  if  he  were  poor,  and  keep  her  position 
in  society  of  her  own  rank.  The  latter,  should  her  father 
die,  would  see  his  estate  become  the  property  of  a  distant 
cousin,  the  heir  of  entail.  What  could  she  do  with  her 
two  thousand  pounds  ?  What  would  become  of  her 
sisters  ?  They  could  not  live  on  their  income,  therefore 
they  would  be  obliged  to  seek  a  home  among  relations, 
or  lead  the  nomadic  life  of  the  Misses  Steel. 

Evidently  these  prosaic,  practical  questions  do  not 
greatly  trouble  pretty  young  girls.  But  anxious  mothers 
with  several  daughters  take  them  very  seriously.  Marriage 
then  becomes  their  sole  object,  their  one  desire,  their 
culminating  point.  Man,  and  his  fortune  more  especially, 
becomes  the  prey.    It  is  a  hunt  in  which  the  husband  is 
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a  bird  who  must  be  caught  alive.  They  try  with  tempting 
bait  to  excite  his  appetite,  they  spread  nets  to  catch  him. 
And  as  man  is  greedier  than  an  animal,  and  more  exact- 
ing the  richer  he  is,  it  needs  great  skill  to  cook  for  him. 
Simple  viands  do  not  suffice ;  they  must  be  highly 
seasoned  to  make  them  appetising,  and  ground  to  make 
them  easily  digested.  This  grinding,  when  applied  to  a 
character,  is  termed  apprenticeship. 

Certain  faculties  can  be  artificially  developed  in  young 
ladies  by  the  repetition  of  appropriate  exercises.  To  do 
well  in  the  world  young  ladies  should  fulfil  certain  require- 
ments, and  be  preferred  in  the  universal  competition. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  trades,  good  and  bad.  A  trade 
always  requires  some  training,  and  presupposes  the  acqui- 
sition of  wages.     At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 

century    the    great   majority of 'women  looked   upon 

marriage  as  a  real  profession.  It  was  the  only  one  open 
to  them.  Therefore  it  was  the  object  of  female  education 
at  this  happy  period. 

In  a  country  saturated  with  traditions  and  conventions 
as  England  then  was,  aristocratic  society  was  the  object 
of  aspiration.  Men  of  different  classes  had  their  pro- 
fessional occupations ;  but  most  women  lived  in  more  thaii_ 
relative  idleness.  Their  usual  ambitions  were  to  please  the 
men  and  pass  the  time  agreeably.  These  ambitions,  to 
the  minds  of  less  fortunate  girls  and  their  mothers,  rich 
young  ladies  of  the  aristocracy  were  in  a  position  to 
satisfy. 

To  many  women  dress  is  an  object  of  serious  con- 
sideration. The  costly  dresses  worn  by  rich  women 
excite  envy,  and  often  a  woman  ascribes  her  own  prefer- 
ences to  others.  '  How  pretty  she  would  look  in  that 
dress ! '  Such  are  the  thoughts  of  many  girls,  and 
Catherine  Morland  at  Bath,  wondering  what  dress  she 
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will  wear  at  the  ball  next  day,  is  of  the  same  mind  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  she  goes  to  sleep. 

Miss  Austen  continues  with  the  following  very  justifi- 
able remarks :  '  Dress  is  at  all  times  a  frivolous  distinction, 
and  excessive  solicitude  about  it  often  destroys  its  own 
aim.  Nothing  but  the  shortness  of  the  time  prevented 
her  from  buying  a  new  dress  for  the  evening.  This  would 
have  been  an  error  of  judgment,  great  though  not  uncom- 
mon, from  which  one  of  the  other  sex  rather  than  her 
own,  a  brother  rather  than  a  great  aunt,  might  have 
warned  her  ;  for  man  only  can  be  aware  of  the  insensibility 
of  man  towards  a  new  gown.  It  would  be  mortifying  to 
the  feelings  of  many  ladies  could  they  be  made  to  under- 
stand how  little  the  heart  of  man  is  affected  by  what  is 
costly  and  new  in  attire ;  how  little  it  is  biassed  by  the 
texture  of  their  muslin,  and  how  unsusceptible  of  peculiar 
tenderness  towards  the  spotted,  the  sprigged,  the  mull, 
or  the  jaconet.  Woman  is  fine  for  her  own  satisfaction 
alone.  No  man  will  admire  her  the  more,  no  woman  will 
like  her  the  better  for  it.  Neatness  and  fashion  are  enough 
for  the  former,  and  a  something  of  shabbiness  or  impropriety 
will  be  most  endearing  to  the  latter.  But  not  one  of  these 
grave  reflections  troubled  the  tranquillity  of  Catherine.'  * 

Thus  through  the  ages  a  fatal  mistake  is  perpetuated. 
It  brings  golden  benefits  to  fashionable  dressmakers,  and 
furnishes  women  of  all  classes,  in  all  countries,  at  all 
periods,  with  plausible  motives  for  temporising  with  their 
consciences. 

Ornaments,  dances,  a  few  healthy  amusements,  such  as 
riding,  even  perhaps  hunting,  make  an  attractive  picture. 
This  idle  life  presupposes  dehcacy,  and  a  disposition  of 
mind  vague  but  therefore  attractive.  A  delicate  constitu- 
tion, with  the  kind  of  life  which  it  entailed,  became  an 

*  Northanger  Abbey,  chap.  x. 
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ideal.    Women  thought  a  delicate  girl  more  pleasing  to 
inen._^  Weakness  asks  for  protection,  and  man  is  always 
flattered  by  such  a  demand,  for  it  emphasises  his  strengiJi 
^jmd  superiority.      . 

The  choice  of  occupations  was  necessarily  affected  by 
this  refinement.  To  work  in  a  laboratory  where  hands 
would  certainly  get  soiled,  would  be  looked  upon  as  un- 
suitable to  feminine  nature.  But  drawing,  painting, 
music,  embroidery,  the  '  fine  arts,'  would  be  appropriate 
pastimes  for  an  elegant  girl.  The  arts  were  reduced  to 
mere  ornamental  accomplishments,  indispensable  to  polite 
education,  taught  to  all  girls,  whether  they  had  talent  or 
not.  The  object  of  this  instruction  was  to  please,  not  to 
create.  Languages,  especially  French, and  Italian,  were, 
learnt  not  for  the  purpose  of  reading  great  foreign  writers 
in  their  own  tongues,  but  to  give  lustre  in  society — -still 
to  please.  The  behaviour,  even  the  movements  of  girls, 
were  subjected  to  this  phantom.  Thus  a  false  initial 
conception  perverts  even  to  its  farthest  ramification  the 
psychic  whole  to  which  it  has  gained  access. 

Veneer 

Public  opinion  is  like  a  barbarian  despot.  It  is 
irritable,  often  absurd,  always  tyrannical  and  intolerant  ; 
in  short,  it  represents  the  crowd.  It  supremely  dehghts 
in  flattery,  therefore  it  drags  innumerable  courtiers  in  its 
train,  each  one  of  whom  hopes  to  be  favoured  by  it,  even 
though  they  may  despise  it  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts. 
Then  public  opinion  smiles  graciously  and  decks  its  elect 
with  golden  favours. 

Educated  women  who  wished  to  bask  in  these  lucrative 
rays  set  up  boarding  schools  for  the  daughters  of  fashion- 
able  people,  which  met  the  requirements  of  the  period*- 
They  were  termed  '  seminaries.'     Some  enjoyed  a  great 
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reputation.  Miss  Cobbe  was  sent  from  Ireland  to  Brighton, 
a  long  and  difficult  -  jottrne3r,'"to"~ai '  'fashionable  school. 
Aristocratic  girls  in  the  north  of  England  went  to  the 
Manor  School  at  York.  These  schools  aimed  at  turning 
natural,  unaffected  girls  into  refined  young  ladies,  fitted 
to  play  a  brilliant  part  in  fashionable  society. 

Mrs.  Barbauld  and  other  heads  of  these  professional 
schools  justified  the  system  by  august  references.  Had 
not  Eousseau  in  *  Emile '  propounded  the  theory  of 
special  feminine  education  as  most  in  agreement  with 
Nature  itself  ? 

Biographies  give  some  interesting  accounts  of  the  life 
of  girls  in  these  schools.  They  do  not  vary  during  sixty 
years,  1780  to  1840.  This  uniformity  is  instructive  to  us, 
for  it  shows  the  stagnant  condition  of  the  feminine  ideal. 

At  fourteen  years  of  age  Miss  Dawson,  the  future 
Mrs.  Fletcher,  was  sent  to  the  Manor  School  at  York, 
where  her  mother  had  also  been  educated.  She  describes 
her  school  life  as  follows  : — 

'  It  was  a  place  in  which  nothing  useful  could  be 
learned,  but  it  did  me  some  service  because  I  had  some- 
thing to  unlearn.  It  taught  me  that  all  my  reading  was 
not  to  be  compared  with  graces  that  other  girls  had 
acquired  at  the  dancing-school,  and  my  rusticity  subjected 
me  to  many  wholesome  mortifications.  The  dull  restraints 
of  a  school  life  were  extremely  irksome  to  me.  Physical 
exercise  was  taken  in  the  streets  in  long  files,  two  and  two, 
accompanied  by  governesses.  Lessons  were  learned  by 
rote  without  being  understood.  During  the  four  years  I 
was  at  the  school  two  chapters  of  the  Bible  were  read 
every  morning  by  two  of  the  young  ladies  as  a  reading 
lesson.  Prayers  were  regularly  drawled  out  by  the  hus- 
band of  our  governess,  a  choleric  old  man  who  thumped 
our  fingers  so  often  for  bad  writing  with  his  mahogany 
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ferule,  that  we  listened  to  his  prayers  with  any  feelings 
but  those  of  love  and  devotion.  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  received  a  single  religious  impression  at  this  school, 
though  creeds  were  repeated  and  catechism  taught,  and 
all  the  formalities  of  religious  service  regularly  performed/  * 

At  this  period  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages, 
especially  French,  was  considered  an  infispensable^part 
of  an  accomplished  education.  A  method  was  usedTwMclr^ 
is  rebuked  by  Mr.  TThomas  Gisborne  in  a  treatise  on 
feminine  duties  published  in  1801.  Children  were  given 
French  Bibles  and  Prayer-books,  in  which  they  were 
expected  to  follow  the  English  service.  *  The  effect  of  this 
practice,'  says  the  author,  *  is  to  withdraw  the  mind  from 
every  sentiment  of  devotion  and  to  make  the  acquisition 
of  a  few  foreign  words  and  phrases  rank  higher  than  the 
heartfelt  performance  of  public  worship.'  f 

Witla^tHs^^syMem^of  ed^  Mrs.  Fletcher  tells ji§__,, 

*  the  making  a  graceful  curtsey  was  the  chief  end  of  human 
existence,  and  an  awkward  gait  was  worse  than  a  bad 
action.'  Even  after  spending  four  years  at  school  she 
was  unable  to  imbibe  these  edifying  principles.  '  But,' 
she  adds,  *  if  the  acquirements  I  valued  myself  were  not 
more  admired  by  the  world  than  they  were  by  my  school 
companions,  I  had  made  a  very  mistaken  estimate  indeed 
of  the  value  of  my  own  knowledge  and  literary  attain- 
ments.— Four  volumes  of  the  Spectator  constituted  our 
whole  school  library. — Everything  was  artificial,  flat,  and 
uninteresting.'  J 

.._.  The  greatest  attent^^n  was  given  to  polish;  i;0 -putting 
a  superficial  veneer  on  mind  and  manners.  Free  develop- 
ments  of  the  inner  forces  had  to  be  checked  in  order  tcP^ 

*  Mrs.  Fletcher,  Auiohiographj/^  pp.  20-22. 

t  Thomas  Gisborne,  An  Enquiry  into  the  Condition  of  the  Female  Sex, 
1801,  p.  64,  note. 

X  Mrs.  Fletcher,  Autobiography,  pp.  20-22. 
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obtain  the  desired  result.  The  mould  breaks  when  the 
substance  wiiKn  i^'etp^ffids';  «# growth  had  to  be  checked. 
Disciplines,  restrictions,  necessary  for  an  army  or  a  navy, 
were  used  to  distort  natural  activities.  Games,  walks, 
country  rambles  were  suppressed. 

The  same  system  existed  in  Scotland.  Mrs.  Somerville, 
sent  to  a  fashionable  school  at  Musselburgh  at  the  age  of 
ten,  in  1790,  has  written  some  interesting  pages  describing 
her  stay  there.  '  A  few  days  after  my  arrival,'  she  says, 
*  although  perfectly  straight  and  well  made,  I  was 
enclosed  in  stiff  stays  with  a  steel  busk  in  front,  while 
above  my  frock  bands  drew  my  shoulders  back  till  the 
shoul(ler  blades  met.  Then  a  steel  rod  with  a  demi-circle 
which  went  round  under  the  chin  was  clasped  to  the  steel 
busk  of  my  stays.  In  this  constrained  state  I  and  most 
of  the  younger  girls  had  to  prepare  our  lessons.  The 
chief  thing  I  had  to  do  was  to  learn  by  heart  a  page  of 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  not  only  to  spell  the  words,  give 
the  parts  of  speech  and  meaning,  but  as  an  exercise  of 
memory  to  remember  their  order  of  succession.  Besides, 
I  had  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  French  and  English 
grammar/ 

*  Our  rehgious  duties,'  Mrs.  Somerville  goes  on,  *  were 
attended  to  in  a  remarkable  way.  Some  of  the  girls 
were  Presbyterians,  others  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
England,  so  Miss  Primrose  cut  the  matter  short  by 
taking  us  all  to  kirk  in  the  morning,  and  to  church  in  the 
afternoon.'  * 

During  recreation,  however,  the  girls  were  allowed  to 
play  games,  run,  wrestle,  and  so  on,  things  which  in  stiffer, 
more  artificial,  and  mechanical  England  would  certainly 
have  been  forbidden.  But  education  at  Musselburgh 
was  still  wholly  external  and  artificial,  with  a  good  figure 

*  Mrs.  Somerville,  Personal  RecolUciions,  pp.  21,  22. 
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and  a  graceful  carriage  as  its  chief  object,  to  attain  which 
even  the  torture  of  the  stays  was  justifiable. 

Evidently  questions  of  social  precedence  and  pre- 
cocious snobbery  prevailed  among  the  young  ladies. 
*  My  future  companions,  who  were  all  older  than  I,  came 
about  me  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  asked  if  my  father  had 
a  title,  what  was  the  name  of  our  estate,  if  we  kept  a 
carriage,  and  other  questions  which  made  me  first  feel 
the  difference  of  station.'  * 

The  natural  expansion  of  human  faculties  cannot  be 
restrained  with  impunity.  As  overheated  vapours  in  a 
closed  vessel  will  explode  and  break  a  way  out  for  them- 
selves, so  also  will  the  psychic  faculties.  If  they  cannot 
manifest  themselves  freely,  they  will  do  it  clandestinely, 
and  deceit  will  become  a  characteristic  trait.  This  was 
exactly  the  case  of  the  girls  at  the  York  boarding  school. 

This  school  was  kept  by  a  well-meaning  and  con- 
scientious lady.  But  her  mind  was  very  narrow.  All 
sorts  of  irregularities,  only  stopping  short  of  real  vice, 
went  on  in  the  establishment.  '  The  servants  were 
bribed  to  bring  in  dainties  clandestinely ;  every  kind  of 
dissimulation  was  practised  to  indemnify  the  subjects  of 
petty  despotism  for  the  restraints  unnecessarily  imposed 
upon  them.'  |  In  defiance  of  the  strictest  rules  they  got 
up  little  parties  round  the  fire  at  nights,  when  they  read 
aloud  fragments  of  a  play  or  a  newspaper  ;  this  was  a 
real  pleasure.  The  worst  feature  of  the  place  was  the 
unavoidable  daily  association  with  some  girls  of  com- 
pletely depraved  character.  Two  of  these,  the  most 
noted  for  bad  tempers  and  deceitful  habits,  afterwards 
married  and  ran  away  from  their  husbands. J 

*  Mrs.  Somerville,  Personal  Recollections,  p.  21. 
t  Mrs.  Fletcher,  Autobiography,  pp.  22,  23. 
X  Ibid.  p.  23. 
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This  was  the  kind  of  education  usual  in  girls'  schools 
of  the  period.  Mary  Wollstonecraft  gives  the  following 
picture  of  them  in  her  tract  published  in  1787 :  '  If  a 
mother  has  leisure  and  good  sense  and  more  than  one 
daughter,  I  think  she  could  best  educate  them  herself ; 
but  as  many  family  reasons  render  it  necessary  sometimes 
to  send  them  from  home,  boarding  schools  are  fixed  on. 
I  must  own  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  manners  are  too  much 
attended  to  in  all  schools,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  it 
caimot  be  otherwise,  as  the  reputation  of  the  house  depends 
upon  it,  and  most  people  can  judge  of  them.  The  temper 
is  neglected,  the  same  lessons  are  taught  to  all,  and  some 
get  a  smattering  of  things  they  have  not  capacity  ever  to 
understand  ;  few  things  are  learnt  thoroughly,  but  many 
follies  contracted,  and  an  immoderate  fondness  for  dress 
among  the  rest.'  *  This  passage  is  followed  by  humorous 
comments  on  beauty  and  accomplishments. 

We  lack  space  to  follow  the  evolution  of  this  artificial 
education  from  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
to  1850.  W.e  have  seen  a  more  rational  education  exist- 
ing contemporaneously  in  the  family  itself.  When  young 
ladies  came  home  from  boarding  schools  their  education 
was  frequently  found  to  be  incomplete,  and  '  finishing  ' 
teachers  had  to  be  called  in.  Little  by  little  natural 
science,  the  rudiments  of  astronomy,  geology,  botany, 
began  to  be  taught.  Life  in  general  was  making  progress,,, 
and  useful  ideas  at  last  began  to  find  their  way  into  the 
minds  of  English  girls  of  the  upper  classes. 

Old  Maids 

To  complete  this  necessarily  abridged  study  of  woman's 
life  during  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 

*  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  The  Education  of  Daughters,  1787,  p.  57. 
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England,  let  us  return  to  the  typical  Bennet  family. 
Whether  educated  at.  home -or -at  a  boarding,^chfiQl  Jheir 
education  would  be  superficial.  Having  no  fortunes,  three 
alternatives  are  before  them— marriage ;  to  become  old 
y  maids,  a  burden  on  their  relations  ;  or,  in  the  last  resort 
to  become  governesses.  This  last  was  indeed  the  only 
way  in  which. a  lady  could  earn  her  living,  except  (in  very 
extreme  cases)  by  sewing.  All  the  other  independent 
professions  were  closed,  to,  them  by  law  and  customs,  to 
say  j:iothing  of  their  having  no  education  to  fit  them  for 
.    any 

Conditions  influence  girls  differently,  in  accordance 
with  their  individual  temperaments.  Some  will  resemble 
CaSe^tee  Lucas,  Elizabeth  Bennet's  friend,  who  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  their  first  meeting  engages  herself 
to  a  dull,  pompous  young  clergyman,  heir  to  Mr.  Bennet's 
property.  Here  questions  of  interest  naturally  pre- 
dominate. Others  see  more  than  a  mere  establishment 
in  marriage  and  unions  arise  out  of  genuine  affections. 
Others,  if  they  meet  with  any  opposition  from  their  parents 
elope  with  their  lovers,  hoping  thus  to  avoid  the  fate  of 
the  old  maid. 

These  escapades  seem  to  have  been  fairly  frequent. 
Several  of  Miss  Austen's  girls  take  this  hasty  but  con- 
venient step,  and  we  read  of  similar  incidents  in  the 
memoirs  of  Mrs.  Fletcher  and  Mrs.  Somerville  as  well  as  in 
many  novels,  though  sons,  being  heirs,  are  more  frequent 
victims  than  daughters.  Want  of  rank  and  fortune 
are  the  usual  causes  of  parental  opposition.  Miss  Dawson 
herself  had  to  wait  several  years  before  her  father  would 
give  his  consent  to  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Fletcher,  a 
poor  man,  and  much  older  than  herself. 

Young  ladies  not  greatly  favoured  by  Nature  from  their 
youth  prepared  themselves  for  the  profession  of  old  maid 
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by  application  to  the  *  fine  arts/  music,  painting,  and 
poetry  ;  others,  poorer  and  more  independent,  foreseeing 
the  future,  trained  themselves  to  fill  the  depressing 
position  of  governess. 

But  what  ideal  of  life  would  be  formed  by  a  girl  with 
means  who  did  not  marry  ?  Emma  Woodhouse,  young, 
pretty,  rich,  active,  and  intelligent,  states  it  thus  :  '  If  I 
know  myself,  mine  is  an  active,  busy  mind  with  a  great 
many  independent  resources  ;  and  I  do  not  perceive  why 
I  should  be  more  in  want  of  employment  at  forty  or  fifty 
than  one-and-twenty.  Woman's  usual  occupations  of 
eye,  and  hand,  and  mind  will  be  open  to  me  then  as  they 
are  now,  or  with  no  important  variation.  If  I  draw  less 
I  shall  read  more ;  if  I  give  up  music,  I  shall  take  to  carpet 
work.  And  as  for  objects  of  interest,  objects  for  the 
affections,  which  is,  in  truth,  the  great  point  of  inferiority, 
the  want  of  which  is  really  the  great  evil  to  be  avoided  in 
not  marrying,  I  shall  be  very  well  off  with  all  the  children 
of  a  sister  I  love  so  much  to  care  about.'  *  How  simple  and 
elementary  this  ideal  seems  compared  with  that  of  a  well- 
educated,  intelligent  English  girl  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  !  But,  says  Emma,  '  a  single  woman 
with  a  very  narrow  income  must  be  a  ridiculous,  disagree- 
able old  maid — the  proper  sport  of  boys  and  girls.' 

*  I  should  like  to  be  looked  up  to  as  the  maiden  aunt 
who  has  played  such  an  important  part  in  the  social 
movement,'  was  the  aspiration  of  another  girl. 

*  Emma,  chap.  x. 


CHAPTEK    III 

THE    FIRST    REVOLT — MARY    WOLLSTONECRAFT 
Towards  independence — Vindication — A  page  of  life. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  have  seen  con- 
trary tendencies  in  poHtics  as  well  as  in  the  position  of 
women.  On  the  one  hand,  liberal  institutions  growing  up 
among  the  masses ;  on  the  other,  a  reactionary  Government 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  check  progress.  Among 
women  circumstances  forming  independent  characters, 
while  artificial  education  and  conventional  prejudice 
endeavour  to  render  their  aspirations  abortive.  The 
French  Revolution  had  at  first  found  fervent  admirers 
among  English  liberals,  but  its  violences  and  crimes  soon 
roused  horror  and  aversion,  even  among  its  partisans. 
English  opinion  became  increasingly  hostile  to  new  ideas, 
which  now  seemed  to  be  revolutionary  and  subversive. 

At  this  point,  however,  we  first  meet  a  woman  of  sincere 
temper  and  open  mind,  who  dared  to  face  and  despise  the 
prejudices  which  shackled  her  sister  women,  and  who 
had  visions  of  better  things. 

Mary  WoUstonecraft's  life  is  as  instructive  as  her 
writings.  Miss  Austen  showed  us  the  pleasant  side  of 
English  life  ;  here  we  see  its  darker,  its  sadder  side.  She 
was  born  in  1759.  Her  father,  who  had  dissipated  his 
fortune,  was  a  drunkard  of  a  roving  temperament,  never 
settling  down  anywhere.  His  savage  temper  made  him 
the  terror  of  his  family.    When  Mary  was  still  very  young 
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she  often  rushed  in  between  him  and  his  wife,  that  she 
might  intercept  the  blows  aimed  at  her  mother.  She 
spent  whole  nights  crouched  on  the  threshold  in  order  that 
she  might  be  at  hand  to  protect  her.  This  wretched 
home  was  not  of  a  nature  to  inspire  a  girl  with  much  respect 
for  the  sanctity  of  marriage  or  the  benefits  arising  from  the 
subjection  of  women.* 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  Mary  first  met  Fanny  Blood,  her 
lifelong  and  almost  only  friend.  Fanny's  family  circum- 
stances somewhat  resembled  Mary's  :  she,  too,  had  a 
drunken  father  and  a  weak,  incompetent  mother.  In  both 
families  the  children  were  neglected  and  ill-treated,  but 
Fanny  Blood,  though  younger  than  Mary,  was  more 
independent — she  was  already  earning  her  living  by 
teaching.  Mary  was  deeply  impressed  by  this  example. 
Although  she  had  already  acquired  some  knowledge  by 
desultory  reading,  her  education  was  notably  defective  ; 
she  therefore  studied  strenuously  to  prepare  herself  for 
the  profession  of  teaching.  Two  years  later  she  became 
companion  to  an  old  lady,  a  position  that  did  not  at 
all  suit  her  character. 

She  was  soon  called  home,  for  her  mother  died.  She 
had  two  sisters  and  three  brothers.  The  eldest  brother 
was  in  a  good  situation  and  kept  himself.  All  the  others 
were  feeble  and  helpless,  continually  coming  to  their 
eldest  sister  for  money  and  assistance.  The  father  was 
sinking  lower  and  lower,  imtil  at  last  his  conduct  forced 
his  children  to  leave  the  house. 

During  this  sad  time  Mary  was  trying  to  maintain 
herself  and  help  her  family  by  teaching.  She  gave  lessons 
in  schools  and  families, '  all  the  time  hoping  that  literature 

*  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  Vindication  of  the  Eights  of  Women.  Pre- 
paratory notice  by  Mrs.  E.  Robins  Pennell.  The  following  pages  are 
derived  from  the  same  source. 
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might  eventually  become  her  profession/  Her  sister 
Eliza  made  a  miserable  marriage.  Mary  had  to  watch 
her  during  a  temporary  madness,  had  to  help  her  to 
escape  from  her  brutal  husband.  In  the  meantime  Fanny 
Blood  had  married  a  man  of  cold,  indifferent  temperament 
and  gone  with  him  to  Uve  in  Lisbon.  There  her  health 
rapidly  failed,  and  Mary  went  to  Portugal  and  nursed 
her  through  her  last  illness. 

On  her  return  to  England  Lady  Kingsborough,  an 
Irish  woman  of  high  rank,  engaged  her  as  governess  to  her 
children.  Up  to  this  time  she  had  only  been  able  to 
estimate  the  position  of  middle-class  women.  She  now 
became  acquainted  with  aristocratic  life,  and  was  able 
to  observe  at  her  leisure  in  the  person  of  Lady  Kings- 
borough  the  results  produced  by  artificial  education  and 
the  conception  of  the  '  doll  woman.'  Her  empty,  indolent 
hfe  horrified  Mary,  who,  having  worked,  suffered,  and 
thought,  now  found  herself  in  the  inferior  and  irritating 
position  of  a  governess  who  feels  her  own  superiority,  and 
is  also  young  and  attractive.  Mary  Wollstonecraft  felt 
herself  revolting  against  the  injustice  of  social  conditions, 
and  especially  against  the  position  of  women  at  the  time. 

Several  transparent  references  to  her  life  at  Mitchels- 
town  can  be  found  in  her  book,  '  A  Vindication  of  the 
Rights  of  Women,'  which  appeared  in  1792.  The  follow- 
ing extract  evidently  refers  to  Lady  Kingsborough :  *  I 
have  seen  a  weak  woman  of  fashion  who  was  more  than 
commonly  proud  of  her  deHcacy  and  sensibility.  She 
thought  a  distinguishing  taste  and  puny  appetite  the 
height  of  all  human  perfection,  and  acted  accordingly. 
I  have  seen  this  weak  sophisticated  being  neglect  all  the 
duties  of  life,  yet  recline  with  self-complacency  on  a  sofa, 
and  boast  of  her  want  of  appetite  as  a  proof  of  delicacy 
that  extended  to,  or,  perhaps,  arose  from,  her  exquisite 
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sensibility ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  render  intelligible  such 
ridiculous  jargon.  Yet  at  the  moment  I  have  seen  her 
insult  a  worthy  old  gentlewoman,  whom  unexpected 
misfortunes  had  made  dependent  on  her  ostentatious 
bounty,  and  who  in  better  days  had  claims  on  her 
gratitude/  * 

A  little  later  she  says,  *  Supposing,  no  very  improb- 
able conjecture,  that  a  being  only  taught  to  please  must 
still  find  her  happiness  in  pleasing ;  what  an  example  of 
folly,  not  to  say  vice,  will  she  be  to  her  innocent  daughters ! 
The  mother  will  be  lost  in  the  coquette  ;  and,  instead  of 
making  friends  with  her  daughters,  view  them  with  eyes 
askance,  for  they  are  rivals — ^rivals  more  cruel  than  any 
other,  because  they  invite  a  comparison,  and  drive  her 
from  the  throne  of  beauty,  who  has  never  thought  of  a 
seat  on  the  bench  of  reason/  f 

In  such  passages  Mary  WoUstonecraft  lashes  the 
manners  of  the  society  in  which  she  had  been  obliged 
to  live.  But  she  certainly  gained  the  affections  of  her 
pupils.  Their  mother,  jealous  perhaps  of  this  attachment, 
and  perhaps  even  more  of  the  beauty  and  intelligence  of 
the  young  governess,  under  some  pretext  dismissed  her 
in  1788. 

She  was  now  twenty-nine  years  of  age.  She  returned 
to  London,  took  a  small  room  in  Blackfriars,  and  at  length 
was  able  to  realise  her  dream  and  begin  an  independent 
literary  life.  A  well-known  publisher,  Mr.  Johnson, 
editor  of  the  Analytical  Review,  who  recognised  her  ability, 
made  her  his  reader.  She  had  already  published  her 
pamphlet  *  On  the  Education  of  Daughters,'  and  now 
translated  several  works  into  French. 

Her  hfe  at  first  was  very  retired  ;  she  even  begged  her 

*  A  Vindication  of  the  Eights  of  Women,  p.  51. 
t  Ibid.  p.  59. 
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sisters  to  give  her  address  to  no  one.  If  anyone  did 
reach  her  shabby  lodging,  she  and  her  room  were  found 
ahke  untidy  ;  *  a  philosophical  sloven/  she  was  nicknamed. 
The  only  house  she  visited  was  Mr.  Johnson's,  a 
liberal  and  literary  centre,  where  might  be  met  Thomas 
Paine,  Godwin,  and  most  of  the  admirers  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Mary  Wollstonecraft  was  a  great  talker, 
sometimes  monopolising  the  conversation.  *  Of  all  the 
lions  of  the  day,  of  all  the  Hterary  people  whom  I  have  seen 
here '  (London),  wrote  Southey  to  Cottle,  *  the  face  of  Mary 
Imlay  *  is  the  best,  infinitely  the  best.'  f  Such  a  woman 
could  not  long  remain  obscure.  When  Talleyrand  visited 
London  he  went  to  see  her.  In  her  little  lodging  in  George 
Street  they  drank  tea  and  wine  out  of  the  same  cup,  for 
she  had  no  wine-glasses,  discussing  meanwhile  social  and 
political  questions. 

Vindication 

When  soon  after  this  her  short  but  excellent  book,  *  A 
Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Women,'  appeared,  she 
dedicated  it  to  Talleyrand. 

Its  pubhcation  raised  an  outcry,  but  it  was  a  great 
success,  and  was  very  soon  translated  into  French  and 
German. 

The  leading  thought  of  the  book  may  be  thus  sum- 
marised. The  mind  and  intelligence  of  woman  are 
sickly  and  deformed.  A  wrong  conception  of  her  place 
in  the  world,  and  neglected  education  are  the  principal 
causes  of  this.  Men  who  have  written  on  education 
have  made  matters  worse,  for  they  have  considered  women 
as  females  and  not  as  human  beings.     They  have  aimed  at 

*  She  was  known  by  this  name  during  and  after  her  virtual  marriage 
with  Captain  Imlay. 

t  Opie's  painting  of  her  is  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London. 
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forming  attractive  mistresses,  instead  of  affectionate  wives 
and  sensible  mothers.  '  Thus/  says  Mary,  '  the  minds  of 
civilised  women  to-day  are  with  few  exceptions  so  warped 
by  the  show  of  respect  from  men,  that  the  sole  and  prin- 
cipal object  of  their  solicitude  is  to  inspire  love  and  to 
please,  when  they  ought  to  be  following  more  noble  aims 
and  conquering  respect  by  virtue  and  knowledge/ 

This  false  conception  makes  women  bad  wives  and  bad 
mothers.  *  Education,'  she  says,  *  increases  their  natural 
feebleness  with  a  view  to  arousing  the  condescension 
of  men.  Thence,'  she  very  justly  observes,  '  come  the 
mental  habits  of  slaves  :  dissimulation  and  falsehood.' 

She  then  proceeds  to  analyse  various  writers  of  the 
day  who  have  treated  the  subject  of  woman's  education. 
.  Rousseau's  '  Emile,'  Dr.  Gregory's  'Legacy  to  his 
Daughters,'  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  Madame  de  Genlis, 
and  others.  These  books,  or  some  of  them,  were  usually 
found  in  young  ladies'  libraries.  They  inculcate  lessons 
of  morals  and  conduct ;  and  all  exalt  woman's  weakness, 
and  instruct  her  in  methods  of  retaining  her  husband's 
love  as  long  as  possible.  This  teaching  often  appears 
positively  immoral.  *  If  you  happen  to  have  any  learning, 
<^keep  it  a  profound  secret,  especially  from  the  men  who 
generally  look  with  a  jealous  and  malignant  eye  on  a 
woman  of  great  parts  and  cultivated  understanding.'  * 
And  other  precepts  of  the  same  kind  abound. 

Mary  WoUstonecraft's  sincere  mind  revolted  against 
conventionality.  '  How  absurd  it  is,'  she  remarks,  *  to 
see  men  rush  to  pick  up  a  lady's  handkerchief,  which 
she  could  quite  easily  have  done  herself!  It  is  things 
like  this  that  emphasise  female  weakness  and  male 
superiority.' 

We  lack  space  to  follow  her  lucid  and  daring  analysis 

*  Dr.  Gregory,  Legacy  to  his  Daitghters. 
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of  contemporary  views.  Her  dominant  thought  and 
chief  claim  for  woman  is  greater  independence  on  equal 
terms  with  man.  Only  then  can  she  be  really  chaste, 
virtuous,  and  useful.  But  this  result  can  only  be  obtained 
by  rejecting  the  fallacious  idea  of  weakness  and  refusing 
man's  help.  By  open-air  exercise  she  can  become  healthy 
and  strong.  By  study  she  can  acquire  a  solid  education 
and  useful  knowledge,  and  thus  become  fit  to  earn  her 
own  living. 

Marriage  will  then  cease  to  be  her  sole  hope  of 
salvation.  If  she  marries  she  must  not  expect  in- 
definite romantic  love  from  her  husband  ;  that  would  be 
an  endeavour  to  perpetuate  what  is  transitory  in  its  very 
essence.  From  her  husband  she  should  require  esteem  and 
friendship.  But  before  she  can  ask  for  or  inspire  these 
sentiments  she  must  have  shown  in  herself  a  lofty  mind 
and  a  sincere,  benevolent,  and  independent  temper. 

But  this  ideal  will  remain  a  myth  unless  the  system 
of  education  is  entirely  altered.  She  considered  it  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  organise  schools  and  colleges 
where  boys  and  girls,  both  rich  and  poor  and  of  all  ages, 
should  study  together.  She  does  not  regard  as  an  evil 
the  attachments  which  might  result  under  these  con- 
ditions. On  the  contrary,  she  is  an  advocate  for  early 
marriage,  and  beheved  that  the  physical  and  moral  health 
of  young  people  would  be  greatly  benefited  thereby.  *  Do 
not  separate  the  sexes,  but  accustom  them  to  each  other 
from  infancy,'  she  cries.  *  By  this  plan,  such  a  degree  of 
equality  should  be  established  between  the  sexes  as 
should  shut  out  gallantry  and  coquetry,  yet  allow 
friendship  and  love  to  temper  the  heart  for  the  discharge 
of  higher  duties.'  * 

Her  ideas  are  remarkably  progressive  for  the  period. 

*  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Women,  p.  243.     See  also  infra,  p.  298. 
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There  are  gaps  in  her  argument.  Mary  Wollstonecraft 
did  not  foresee  the  future  place  of  woman  in  social  and 
political  life.  She  did  not  demand  legal  equality.  She 
chieflj'  examines  the  psychic,  moral,  and  intellectual 
position  of  the  women  of  her  day,  and  that  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  woman  question.  Before  dreaming  of  other 
reforms  the  ideal  of  woman  and  her  character  had  to  be 
re-created. 

A  Page  of  Life 

At  the  height  of  her  fame,  just  when  her  hopes  of 
independence  were  realised,  the  young  authoress  suddenly 
left  London  and  settled  in  Paris,  then  in  the  throes  of  the 
great  Kevolution.  Up  to  this  time  all  her  energies  had 
been  absorbed  by  the  struggle  for  existence.  She  was  now 
thirty-two,  and  her  only  great  affection  had  been  given  to 
her  unfortunate  friend  Fanny  Blood.  She  had  never  yet 
loved — indeed,  the  '  Vindication '  shows  traces  of  want  of 
experience  in  this  respect. 

In  1792  she  met  Gilbert  Imlay,  an  American  captain,  in 
Paris.  She  loved  him  with  all  the  intensity  of  a  strong 
nature.  At  first  he  appears  to  have  returned  her  love. 
They  went  to  live  at  Havre,  and  Mary  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  some  weeks  of  a  beautiful  but  too  brief  dream. 
She  and  Imlay  had  gone  through  no  ceremony,  civil  or 
religious.  Any  such  taking  place  in  France  at  such  a  time 
would  probably  have  had  no  validity  in  England,  while  in 
France  to  have  declared  herself  an  English  subject  might 
have  entailed  imprisonment,  perhaps  even  death.  But  the 
omission  may  have  been  due  to  another  motive.  Mary 
was  above  all  conventions ;  she  was  free  from  ecclesiastical 
prejudice  ;  and  she  despised  everything  of  a  ceremonial 
nature.     To  her  sentiment  was  everything  in  marriage. 

M  2 
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She  loved  Imlay  :  she  became  his  wife.  It  mattered  not 
to  her  if  other  people  regarded  her  as  his  mistress. 

The  tale  of  her  love,  its  happiness,  its  doubts,  its  final 
despair,  is  revealed  in  her  letters  to  Imlay,  published  shortly 
after  her  death.  On  account  of  their  child,  Fanny,  she 
refused  to  leave  him  until  his  indifference  and  infidelities 
became  unendurable.  In  her  wretchedness  she  twice  tried 
to  kill  herself,  but  each  time  was  rescued  against  her 
will.  She  seems  to  have  become  more  resigned  after  the 
second  failure,  and  finally  breaking  with  Imlay,  she 
returned  to  her  literary  work  in  London. 

She  continued  to  call  herself  Mrs.  Imlay,  for  her  child's 
sake,  and  scrupulous  people  who  wished  to  keep  on  friendly 
terms  with  her,  without  going  against  their  principles, 
continued  to  look  upon  her  as  the  legitimate  wife  of  the 
man  who  had  betrayed  her.  She  began  to  make  money 
by  her  writings,  and  was  considered  the  most  celebrated 
female  writer  in  England.  It  was  then  that  William 
Godwin,  a  meritorious  author,  a  liberal  thinker,  and  a 
passionate  admirer  of  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, renewed  his  acquaintance  with  this  beautiful  and 
original  woman.  He  was  forty  and  she  thirty-seven 
years  of  age.  A  friendship  sprang  up  between  them 
which  gradually  ripened  into  affection. 

*  The  partiality  we  conceived  for  each  other  grew  with 
equal  advances  in  the  mind  of  each,'  writes  Godwin. 
*  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  most  minute 
observer  to  have  said  who  was  before  and  who  after.  One 
sex  did  not  take  the  priority  which  long-established  custom 
has  awarded  to  it,  nor  the  other  overstep  the  delicacy 
which  is  so  severely  imposed.  When  in  the  course  of 
things  the  disclosure  came,  there  was  nothing,  in  a  manner, 
for  either  party  to  disclose  to  the  other.'  * 

*  C.  K.  Paul,  William  Godwin,  vol.  i.  p.  233. 
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This  was  certainly  not  the  fervent  passion  of  Mary's 
first  love  :  her  feeling  for  Godwin  was  rather  a  tender 
friendship,  that  intellectual  affinity  which  she  had  made 
the  ideal  conjugal  relation  in  her  '  Vindication/ 

Theirs  was  a  strange  union.  They  did  not  go  through 
any  ceremony  of  marriage,  which  neither  of  them  believed 
in.  They  did  not  even  live  together.  Some  of  the  notes 
which  passed  between  them  have  been  kept ;  notes  from 
Mary  asking  Godwin  to  dine,  to  come  and  see  her,  or 
to  lend  her  a  book.  They  are  as  original  as  they  are 
charming  in  their  simplicity,  showing  a  strange  mixture  of 
independence  and  affection. 

Mary,  however,  was  about  to  become  a  mother.  She 
had  already  felt  how  disastrous  in  the  existing  state  of 
society  was  the  position  of  her  little  Fanny.  Therefore, 
to  secure  her  second  child  from  the  same  fate,  she  resolved 
to  marry  Godwin  officially.  Public  opinion,  always  super- 
ficial, prudish,  and  unjust,  now  turned  against  her. 
Whilst  she  was  Godwin's  wife  without  bearing  his  name 
no  one  took  any  notice  of  it.  But  her  marriage  made  the 
irregularity  of  her  previous  connection  with  Imlay  evident 
to  the  world.  This  alienated  some  of  her  best  friends  and 
covered  her  memory  with  opprobrium. 

Five  months  after  her  official  marriage  she  gave  birth 
to  a  little  girl  (celebrated  afterwards  as  Mary  Shelley, 
wife  of  the  poet),  and  ten  days  afterwards,  September  10, 
1797,  Mary  Godwin  died,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  in  the 
prime  of  her  genius. 

Nearly  forty  years  later,  in  1834,  we  meet  William 
Godwin  among  the  people  who  came  to  discuss  topics  of 
the  day  with  Harriet  Martineau,  then  at  the  height  of  her 
fame. 

Miss  Martineau,  in  her  Memoirs,  judges  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft  rather  harshly.    She  objects  to  her  having 
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exhibited  her  personal  misfortunes,  and  reproaches  her 
for  having  shown  herself,  in  spite  of  her  abihty,  to  be 
a  poor  victim  of  passion,  without  self-control  or  discipline 
of  character.  *  Women  who  would  improve  the  condition 
and  character  of  their  sex,'  adds  Miss  Martineau,  '  must 
be  not  only  affectionate  and  devoted,  but  rational  and 
dispassionate,  with  the  devotedness  of  benevolence,  and 
not  merely  of  personal  love/  *  Could  Miss  Martineau, 
who  confessed  that  she  had  never  been  in  love,  really 
understand  Mary  Wollstonecraft's  passionate  nature  ? 

In  spite  of  political  reaction  and  horror  of  Kevolution- 
ary  France,  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  first  of  the  nineteenth  already  contained  the  germs 
of  those  elements  which  are  necessary  to  a  great  social 
evolution. 

Owing  to  the  habits  of  English  country  life  the  great 
majority  of  the  girls  of  the  upper  middle  class  show  them- 
selves in  their  manner  to  possess  frank,  sincere,  and 
independent  characters. 

It  is  true  that  the  superannuated  conception  of 
woman's  sphere  endeavoured  by  means  of  distorted 
education  to  suppress  the  attempts  made  by  original 
minds  to  rise  above  the  respectable  but  mediocre  average. 

As  political  reaction  was  a  password  from  the  King  to 
his  Government,  so  in  the  life  of  a  woman  the  restricted 
ideal  of  the  society  girl  represented  the  *  fashion,'  that 
generous  contribution  to  national  life  elaborated  in 
idleness  and  luxury  by  the  classes  called  '  superior.'  But 
what  availed  either  when  confronted  by  the  liberal 
aspirations  of  the  masses,  by  the  growth  and  diffusion  of 
Science,  by  the  evolutionary  conditions  of  life  itself  ? 

In  certain  consciousnesses  these  forces  engender  states 
of  mind  ripe  for  revolt,   for  struggle  against   adverse 

*  Harriet  Martineau,  Autobiography,  vol.  i.  p.  400. 
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environment.  Their  wills  are  only  stirred  to  activity 
when  their  ideas  are  expressed  by  others.  This  was  the 
part  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft  at  the  dawn  of  the  woman 
movement.  She  was  the  first  to  give  a  form  to  the  claims 
of  women.  Bat,  like  most  forerunners,  she  was  premature; 
her  thoughts  had  no  immediate  influence.  Like  a  tender 
plant  that  has  prematurely  sprung  through  the  snow  that 
shrouds  the  earth,  this  fresh  and  powerful  aspiration 
towards  a  new  life,  received  by  the  crowd  with  harshness 
or  indifference,  vanished  like  a  dream.  Mary  Wollstone- 
craft was  soon  forgotten  by  all  but  a  few  rare  souls.  But 
forty  years  later  her  thoughts  were  revived  and  began  to 
bring  forth  fruit. 


IV 
THKEE    PSYCHIC   EVOLUTIONS 

THE  PART  PLAYED  BY  INDIVIDUALS 

Before  we  can  examine  the  evolution  of  woman  in  the 
nineteenth  century  we  must  inquire  as  to  the  precise 
part  taken  by  individuals  in  the  evolution  of  any  social 
class.  Upon  the  answer  depends  any  hope  that  we  may 
entertain  of  ameliorating  social  conditions  by  conscious 
individual  effort. 

Society  is  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  people. 
Traces  are  left  on  human  consciousness  by  every  intellec- 
tual impression  which  it  receives.  By  a  mechanism 
which  is  still  unknown,  termed  '  suggestion/  all  psychic 
activity  tends  to  arouse  a  similiar  activity  in  the  mind 
which  it  penetrates  :  the  idea  begets  an  idea  ;  the  feeling 
begets  a  feehng. 

Sensibility  to  suggestion  varies  in  individuals.  Experi- 
ment shows  that  it  is  very  great  with  a  large  number 
of  people.  Indeed,  no  one  can  be  considered  entirely 
inaccessible  to  an  idea  which  is  indefinitely  repeated. 
The  influence  which  one  human  being  has  upon  another, 
that  is  to  say,  the  greater  part  of  all  social  psychology, 
rests  upon  this  mental  quality  of  susceptibility  to 
suggestion — in  other  words,  tendency  to  imitation. 

The  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  occupations  bring 
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the  individual  into  personal  relations  with  the  members 
of  his  family,  friends,  and  fellow- workers,  as  well  as  more 
or  less  fortuitous  and  casual  interlocutors.  Each  of  these 
is  a  centre  of  psychic  activity  of  varying  degrees  of  power 
and  intensity.  According  to  the  susceptibility  of  such 
individuals  to  suggestion,  the  affinity  of  their  intel- 
lectual and  sentimental  natures  to  his  own,  the  intimacy 
and  frequency  of  mutual  relations,  and  the  force  of  their 
will  power,  they  will  have  different  influences  upon  him. 
In  the  same  way  each  individual  has  an  influence  upon 
his  environment  proportionate  to  the  strength  of  his 
character  and  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of 
reciprocal  relations. 

This  personal  action  is  certainly  the  most  effective. 
Beyond  the  suggestion  of  the  spoken  thought,  the 
expression  of  the  countenance,  and,  apparently,  other 
hardly  discernible  psychic  elements  contribute  to  make 
it  so.  But  its  very  nature  confines  the  scope  of  this 
influence  to  a  limited  number  of  people. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  modern  civilisation 
and  modern  society — a  characteristic  which  is  becoming 
more  accentuated  every  day — is  the  increasing  action  by 
suggestion  of  ideas  expressed  or  written,  on  an  indefinite 
number  of  minds.  The  book,  the  pamphlet,  the  news- 
paper article,  what  are  they  but  the  thoughts  of  a  man 
who  is  silently  addressing  you  in  the  intimacy  of  your 
consciousness  ?  Though  the  persuasive  voice  is  not  heard, 
the  idea  is  visualised,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being 
repeatable  at  will. 

In  this  way  the  part  of  the  individual  in  social  evolu- 
tion has  been  immeasurably  extended.  If  by  the  exertion 
of  his  determined  will  he  has  discovered  a  new  truth,  the 
same  day  countless  voices  spread  the  good  news  to  every 
comer  of  the  globe.     If  he  displays  some  talent,  if  by  a 
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great  thought  he  has  stirred  the  souls  of  some,  he  may 
thus  arouse  the  consciences  of  those  who  read,  may  even 
cause  them  to  improve  their  outlook. 

Nor  is  it  thoughts  alone  ;  the  actions  of  individuals 
also  become  a  social  possession  by  means  of  different 
kinds  of  publicity.  By  the  suggestion  of  example  activity 
is  engendered  in  other  wills,  which,  imitating  them,  become 
creative  in  their  turn.  A  useful  initiative  can  group  around 
itself  numerous  adherents  and  fellow- workers,  and  thus 
extend  the  initial  conception  in  unforeseen  directions. 

In  England,  where  people  are  accustomed  to  respect 
psychic  effort,  and  where  biographies  form  an  important 
branch  of  literature,  the  private  lives  of  those  who  have 
passed  away  still  act  as  examples,  thus  perpetuating 
individual  action. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  some  period  in  the  nineteenth 
century  and  survey  EngHsh  women  of  the  so-called 
educated  classes.  (We  shall  not  deal  with  working-class 
women  in  these  studies.)  The  great  majority  are  women 
and  girls  of  average  intelligence  and  ordinary  character, 
whose  aspirations  seldom  soar  beyond  the  satisfaction 
of  material  needs  and  the  fulfilment  of  unavoidable 
duties.  In  this  category  there  are  weak,  impression- 
able natures,  as  well  as  strong,  active  minds.  The  former, 
led  away  by  every  passing  breeze,  are  to  be  pitied.  The 
latter,  unable  to  escape  from  the  ordinary  routine,  often 
squander  their  overflowing  activity  in  gossip,  useless 
action,  the  glorification  of  prejudices  and  superannuated 
conventionalities  ;  sometimes,  also,  in  ill-judged  '  good 
works.'  Such  women  are  the  most  noxious  elements  in 
family  life. 

But  fortunately  other  forms  of  intelligence  are  found 
among  this  class  of  women ;  they  are  enthusiasts  for  things 
of  the  mind,  who  observe,  wonder,  study,  and  seek  to  know 
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the  why  and  wherefore  of  things.  Some  go  farther  and  are 
not  satisfied  by  current  explanations — superficial,  evasive, 
false  commonplaces  do  not  content  their  reason  ;  they 
wish  to  verify  for  themselves.  Personal  research  begins  ; 
amid  conflicting  evidence  doubts  are  raised  ;  then  a  new 
personality  emerges. 

All  of  us  in  some  way  or  other  have  gone  through 
the  agony  of  this  crisis,  which  usually  occurs  in  youth. 
Some  exact  fact,  usually  of  a  scientific  nature,  reveals 
the  falsity  of  notions  which  have  been  enthusiastically 
instilled  and  received.  Then  the  whole  fabric  crumbles, 
and  in  the  throes  of  uncertainty  the  mind  seeks  to  recon- 
struct for  itself  an  acceptable  conception  of  the 
universe,  a  moral  world,  a  rule  of  conduct.  This 
second  birth  is  of  greater  importance  to  man  than  the 
first ;  it  gives  an  individuality  to  all  his  mental  activity, 
determines  his  social  action,  and  in  a  special  and 
restricted  domain  may  even  reveal  some  new  aspect  of 
truth. 

It  is,  I  think,  wrong  to  look  upon  these  select  minds 
as  rare  exceptions  in  any  social  group.  This  can  be 
ascertained  by  anyone  who  observes  his  own  immediate 
surroundings.  One  is  convinced  after  studying  the  lives 
of  educated  women  from  1830  to  1840.  Social  evolution 
would  be  incomprehensible  were  it  not  for  these  minds 
alert  to  intellectual  and  moral  progress. 

Indeed,  in  any  group  of  families  of  English  squires 
and  clergy  at  this  period,  in  any  locality,  here  and  there 
we  come  across  educated  girls,  fond  of  study,  with  minds 
freely  open  to  progress  in  ideas.  They  try  to  be  useful, 
teaching  in  Sunday  schools  and  other  local  institutions 
which  had  now  been  in  existence  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
These  individual  women  assimilated  the  great  truths 
which  were  discovered  by  humanity  from  time  to  time, 
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and  made  them  their  own.  Their  personal  influence 
impressed  them  upon  the  intelHgences  within  their  psychic 
radius.     These  are  the  real  makers  of  progress. 

The  great  majority  of  these  workers  remain  unknown. 
Occasional  traces  of  them  may  be  found  in  special  memoirs, 
but  the  earth  has  closed  over  them  ;  they  are  buried  in 
oblivion. 

Some,  however,  were  exceptionally  situated.  By  a 
combination  of  fortuitous  circumstances,  often  by  the 
very  pressure  of  talent  which  must  find  an  outlet,  they 
were  forced  to  give  form  to  their  thoughts.  A  new  book 
appears  anonymously.  Two  years  later  thousands  of 
copies  are  in  circulation ;  it  is  universally  admired.  Then, 
to  everyone's  surprise,  the  writer  is  discovered  to  be  a 
woman. 

This  was  the  case  in  science  with  Mrs.  Somerville  ; 
in  romantic  and  social  literature  with  Harriet  Martineau, 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  George  EHot,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning,  the  poetess.  And  other  women, 
Mary  Carpenter,  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  Miss  Clough, 
Florence  Nightingale,  Josephine  Butler,  and  a  host  of 
others,  were  distinguished  by  the  scope  of  their  social 
action. 

Their  powerful  and  original  personalities,  accompanied 
by  the  disseminating  mechanism  of  publicity,  made  them 
the  centres  of  extraordinarily  powerful  psychic  radiations 
which  far  exceeded  the  limits  of  their  immediate  environ- 
ments. The  great  majority  of  their  educated  fellow- 
countrymen  and  women  read  their  writings  and  knew 
their  lives  ;  thus  their  thoughts  acted  on  the  conscious- 
nesses of  many.  In  the  future  generations  of  women  some- 
thing of  their  spirit  will  be  found.  And  being  universally 
known  they  naturally  became  representatives  of  their 
sex.     The    powers   of  feminine  nature  are   gauged    by 
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their  standard ;  their  commanding  personahties  have 
contributed  to  modify  pubHc  opinion  as  to  the  Hmits  of 
woman's  sphere  ;  their  ideas  and  efforts  have  greatly 
improved  the  condition  of  their  sex. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  understand  the  woman  move- 
ment in  England  we  must  study  the  formation  of  the 
characters  of  some  among  these  great  women.  They  all 
belonged  to  the  educated  middle  class.  They  were 
among  the  useful  and  modest  social  workers  before  they 
became  celebrated.  In  examining  their  lives  we  must 
take  into  account  those  general  tendencies  which  petrified 
the  psychic  environment  of  women  of  their  class  at  that 
time  ;  also  of  the  influences  which  political  agitations  and 
social  and  religious  movements  had  on  their  minds.  Did 
not  the  characters  of  these  remarkable  women  serve 
to  form  the  ideal  of  the  women  of  the  present  day  ? 
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Childhood — First  sorrows — The  young  Unitarian — Moral  constraint — 
Studious  youth  and  domestic  duties — Necessitarianism — Active  and 
impassive — At  leisure  to  meditate. 

The  Martineau  family  was  of  French  origin,  descended 
from  a  doctor  of  that  name  who  emigrated  from  Nor- 
mandy in  1688  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  and  settled  at  Norwich. 

His  descendants  followed  the  religious  tradition  of 
their  ancestor.  Calvinists  at  first,  they  later  on  became 
Unitarians, — that  is  to  say,  religious  rationalists. 

Harriet  Martineau's  father  was  a  manufacturer  at 
Norwich  ;  her  mother  the  daughter  of  a  sugar  refiner  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Harriet,  born  in  1802,  was  the  sixth 
of  a  family  of  eight  children. 

Let  us  try  to  convey  ourselves  mentally  to  this 
relatively  small  city,  this  middle-class  home  of  well-to-do, 
religious,  educated  citizens,  full  of  the  prejudices  of  their 
class.  Let  us  follow  in  this  environment  the  evolution  of 
a  little  girl  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  who  is  delicate, 
timid,  slow,  silent,  and  sullen-looking. 

Certainly  this  is  not  the  favourite  among  the  eight 
children,  who  are  mostly  merry,  lively,  and  strong.  Her 
elder  sisters  and  brothers  make  fun  of  her  and  tease  her. 
Her  mother,  with  eight  children  to  look  after  does  not 
depart  from  the  educational  system  of  the  day,  which 
consists  in  disciplining  children  severely.     Under  this  rule 
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any  demonstration  of  affection  is  considered  weakness 
or  if  shown  by  chance,  not  bestowed  on  silent,  unattractive 
little  Harriet. 

Let  us  try  to  enter  the  consciousness  of  this  child  : 
to  think  her  thoughts  ;  to  feel  her  feelings.  It  is  wrong 
to  treat  childish  passions  too  lightly.  The  scaffolding  of 
character  is  already  built.  The  smallest  facts  and  actions 
are  subjected  to  criticism  which  is  often  bitter,  always 
uncompromising.  The  idea  of  the  relative,  which  is 
followed  by  toleration,  only  comes  after  long  experience. 
Children  inexorably  accumulate  the  materials  of  definite 
character. 

Such  was  the  case  of  Harriet  Martineau.  Her  im- 
pressions were  lively,  her  passions  strong  and  lasting. 
One  day  when  she  was  a  little  child  she  had  played  cards 
and  won  twopence.  *  The  pavement  hardly  seemed 
solid  when  we  walked  home — so  elated  was  1/  she 
writes  in  her  Autobiography ;  *  the  very  sight  of  silver  and 
copper  was  transporting  to  me  without  any  thoughts  of  its 
use.'  *     Indeed,  all  through  her  life  she  was  thrifty. 

When  she  was  seven  or  eight  years  old  her  father's 
partner  one  day  gave  her  little  sister  Kachel  *  Gay's 
Fables,'  smartly  bound  in  red  and  gold.  For  long  years 
Harriet  detested  these  fables  out  of  pure  jealousy. 

She  asked  herself  worrying  questions.  Why  was 
a  difference  made  between  her  sister  and  herself  ? 
Why  was  she  always  being  scolded  ?  Why  was  every- 
thing she  did  wrong  ?  Then  she  was  present  when  the 
servant  maids  were  reproved.  Was  it  right  to  insult 
them,  to  make  them  feel  their  inferior  station  ?  When 
she  heard  them  grumble  afterwards  in  the  kitchen  she 
compared  her  own  position  with  theirs,  and  her  young 
mind  was  stirred  to  revolt  against  injustice  and  oppression. 

♦  Harriet  Martineau,  Autobiography,  vol.  i.  p.  26. 
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Just  imagine  the  little  girl,  full  of  these  gloomy 
notions,  brooding  over  them  in  her  moral  isolation, 
unable  to  speak  them  out  to  anyone.  She  was  extremely 
nervous,  too,  having  been  frightened  when  very  young. 
This  emotion  sometimes  paralysed  her,  and  made  her 
awkward.  Occasionally  she  would  try  to  justify  herself 
and  begin  to  say  a  few  words,  but  fear  would  stop  her, 
and  she  would  burst  into  tears.  She  was  thought 
obstinate  and  naughty — she  felt  herself  extremely 
wretched.  From  eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  in 
spite  of  all  her  efforts,  she  never  got  through  a  day 
without  tears. 

The  Young  Unitarian 

Harriet  tried  to  find  consolation  in  prayer.  She  pre- 
ferred to  pray  in  solitude.  The  fine  painted  windows  and 
the  sermons  at  chapel  distracted  her.  However,  a  young 
cousin  from  Newcastle,  Anne  Turner,  came  to  stay  at 
Norwich.  She  was  a  deeply  religious  girl  of  thirteen,  and 
she  became  little  Harriet's  spiritual  guide. 

Harriet  listened  to  sermons,  and  they  spoke  of  sin. 
She  was  always  being  scolded,  so  she  felt  she  must  be 
radically  wicked,  though  she  sometimes  felt  the  sermons 
were  unjust  to  weak  people  and  to  children.  They 
always  talked  of  obedience  and  never  of  love,  which  she 
so  sorely  needed.  This  caused  doubts,  and  she  confided 
her  trouble  to  Anne  Turner,  who,  to  console  her,  instilled 
the  austere  doctrine  that  she  alone  was  responsible  to 
God  for  her  actions,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  study  the 
Scriptures  for  herself,  follow  their  teaching,  and  try  to 
become  better. 

We  can  picture  the  earnestness  with  which  the  lonely, 
thoughtful  child  read  that  infallible  Eeference  Book  of 
every  Protestant  family.    Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  she 
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really  thought  out  the  Gospel  teaching.  She  was  not  a 
young  Unitarian  for  nothing. 

From  her  earliest  infancy  she  had  heard  her  family 
and  their  pastors  discuss  the  authenticity  of  some  of  the 
Gospel  teachings.  Unitarians  accept  only  what  they  can 
explain  by  reason  and  logic.  A  discussion  between  a 
Unitarian  pastor  and  an  orthodox  Anglican  remained 
graven  on  her  memory.  The  former  tried  to  disprove 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by  seizing  three  wine-glasses 
and  placing  them  in  a  row.  He  cried,  *  Do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  that  those  three  glasses  can  be  in  any  case  one  ? '  * 

Such  a  logic,  narrow,  but  certainly  more  profitable  to 
intellectual  evolution  than  blind  assent  to  incomprehen- 
sible dogmas,  allowed  every  Unitarian  to  make  a  religion 
to  suit  himself  out  of  Evangelical  teachings.  An  *  im- 
proved '  edition  of  the  Gospels  appeared  just  then,  in 
which  doubtful  or  contradictory  passages  were  printed  in 
small  type.  Harriet  often  read  and  meditated  upon  this 
edition. 

The  Christian  religion  contains  some  terrible  doctrines 
for  a  little  girl  who  needs  and  seeks  some  love  and  affec- 
tion. It  tells  of  a  good  and  just  God  Who  from  eternity 
has  predestined  many  to  sin  and  perdition.  True,  Christ 
came  to  save  from  this  ante-dated  condemnation ;  but 
what  became  of  the  innumerable  multitudes  who  lived 
before  His  coming  ?  Harriet's  young  mind  was  appalled 
by  this  cruelty  :  she  could  not  accept  this  doctrine,  nor 
the  conception  of  hell  and  the  devil.  Her  God  did  not 
punish  His  creatures  from  eternity,  but  in  another  world 
He  made  them  happy  if  they  had  lived  a  good  life  here. 
The  more  she  read  the  Gospels,  the  more  vivid  and  real 
the  pure  and  holy  Jesus  became  to  her.  She  loved  Him. 
His  suffering  made  Him  sublime.    But  to  her  He  was 

*  Autobiography,  vol.  i.  p.  37. 
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not  God.  Such  were  her  behefs  up  to  the  age  of  about 
twenty. 

But  she  sought  for  more  than  explanations  of  moral 
order  in  religion  ;  she  wanted  to  find  a  rule  of  conduct, 
a  help  and  comfort  in  trouble  of  mind.  At  the  age  of 
nine  her  desire  to  cast  off  sin  was  intense.  We  have  all 
had  some  struggles  of  this  kind.  She  practised  self-exami- 
nation.   Above  everything,  she  desired  a  quiet  conscience. 

Although  she  knew  the  promise  of  Divine  pardon 
following  repentance,  it  did  not  bring  her  peace.  Her 
practical  mind  asked  what  good  would  it  do  her  ?  Daily 
experience  showed  her  that  it  did  not  make  her  good  or 
free  from  remorse. 

Nevertheless,  she  prayed  fervently.  She  searched  the 
Scriptures  for  appropriate  texts,  which  she  copied  out 
and  indexed,  thus  forming  a  storehouse  of  suitable  pre- 
cepts and  exhortations.  Old  Testament  texts  can  be 
easily  classified,  but  she  found  the  Gospel  teachings 
frequently  too  vague  to  be  methodically  sorted  ;  also, 
sometimes  among  sublime  thoughts  were  others  she  could 
not  accept ;  so,  after  several  attempts,  she  gave  up  the 
plan  of  making  her  own  Moral  Breviary. 

One  day  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost '  came  into  her 
hands.  For  several  years  it  was  her  bedside  book.  The 
fine  imagery  delighted  her,  and  she  lulled  her  religious 
troubles  in  ecstasies  of  imagination,  pious  hymns,  and  the 
strenuous  daily  struggle  to  achieve  moral  progress. 

MoEAL  Constraint 

Harriet  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  courage  of  one 
of  her  young  friends,  who  bore  with  remarkable  fortitude 
the  amputation  of  a  leg.  Harriet,  too,  would  have  liked 
to  be  a  martyr.  Nightly  in  imagination  she  endured  the 
most  atrocious  tortures.     This  actually  affected  her  health. 
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When  her  little  friend  was  able  to  go  out,  Harriet, 
who  sought  occasion  for  self-sacrifice,  devoted  herself  to 
her  assistance.  But  one  day,  when  the  other  children 
were  playing  hide-and-seek,  she  could  not  contain  herself, 
and  asked  another  little  girl  to  guard  the  invalid  while 
she  went  to  play.  *  I  knew  I  was  wrong,'  she  says.  *  I 
did  the  fatal  thing,  which  has  been  on  my  mind  ever 
since.'  She  came  back  in  a  few  minutes  '  damaged  in 
self-respect,'  and  never  forgot  the  incident. 

The  other  important  event  of  her  childhood  was  when 
she  was  nine  years  old,  the  birth  of  her  youngest  sister. 
She  was  delighted,  and  never  left  the  infant.  '  I  could 
now  see  the  growth  of  a  human  mind  from  the  very 
beginning,'  she  tells  us.  Her  habit  of  introspection  had 
evidently  given  her  a  precocious  taste  for  the  study  of 
character. 

Moral  constraint  based  on  scrupulous  self-examination 
and  assisted  by  an  exact  and  inquiring  mind  forms  a 
strong  character,  fit  to  analyse  others,  to  investigate 
difficult  questions,  and  to  act.  Of  such  stuff  the  great 
novelists  and  social  reformers  of  England  have  been  made. 

Studious  Youth  and  Domestic  Duties 

Harriet  was  greatly  interested  in  politics  as  well  as 
religion.  Though  so  young,  she  followed  the  events  of  the 
Napoleonic  period  step  by  step.  Her  parents  subscribed 
to  the  GlohCj  which  she  secretly  read  with  avidity  when  she 
was  able  to  get  away  from  the  endless  needlework  which 
then  wasted  so  much  of  the  time  and  energy  of  girls. 

Peace  brought  about  a  great  economic  crisis  in 
England.  Disbanded  soldiers  tramped  the  country  in 
gangs.  Newly  erected  machines  were  destroyed  by  work- 
men on  strike.  Pauperism  became  alarming,  and  the 
great  Corn  Law  agitation  began. 

n2 
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The  Glohe,  following  these  burning  questions  in  its 
articles,  gradually  initiated  Harriet  in  these  economic 
subjects,  of  which  she  treats  so  ably  in  her  writings  in 
later  years. 

Space  fails  us  to  follow  her  studies  at  home.  At 
eleven  she  was  sent  to  a  mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls, 
where  she  learnt  the  classics  and  contracted  a  taste  for 
Latin  literature.  She  then  had  teachers  at  home  for 
music,  Latin,  geography,  and  mathematics. 

At  fifteen,  on  account  of  her  health  and  to  give  her  a 
change  of  moral  atmosphere,  she  was  sent  to  Bristol, 
where  one  of  her  uncles  had  set  up  a  boarding  school. 
It  was  quite  unlike  those  fashionable  establishments  which 
have  been  already  described.  Harriet  found  there  an 
affectionate  aunt  and  the  society  of  several  cousins,  who 
were  intelligent,  well  educated,  good  musicians,  and 
responsive  to  new  ideas.  In  this  atmosphere  of  affection 
she  gradually  lost  the  acerbity  of  her  character  and  some 
of  her  nervousness.  In  the  meantime  her  eldest  sister 
married.  When  Harriet  returned  home  she  was  now  the 
eldest ;  her  mother  treated  her  more  kindly,  and  she 
gained  the  friendship  of  one  of  her  brothers. 

If  her  life  seemed  to  be  expanding  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, her  growing  deafness  often  threw  her  back 
upon  herself  and  obliged  her  to  find  compensation  in 
reflection  and  work. 

She  describes  the  way  in  which  her  time  was  spent 
when  she  was  about  eighteen  in  the  following  words  : 
*  When  I  was  young  it  was  not  thought  proper  for  young 
ladies  to  study  very  conspicuously,  and  especially  with 
pen  in  hand.  Young  ladies  (at  least  in  provincial  towns) 
were  expected  to  sit  down  in  the  parlour  to  sew,  during 
which  reading  aloud  was  permitted,  but  so  as  to  be  fit  to 
receive   callers  without   any  sign  of  blue-stockingness, 
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which  could  be  reported  absurd.  I  was  at  the  work-table 
regularly  after  breakfast,  making  my  own  clothes  or  the 
shirts  of  the  household,  or  about  some  fancy  work.  I 
went  out  walking  with  the  rest — before  dinner  in  winter 
and  after  tea  in  summer ;  and  if  ever  I  shut  myself  into 
my  own  room  for  an  hour  of  solitude,  I  knew  it  was  at 
the  risk  of  being  sent  for  to  join  the  sewing  circle  or  to 
read  aloud,  I  being  the  reader  on  account  of  my  growing 
deafness.  But  I  won  time  for  what  my  heart  was  set 
upon,  nevertheless,  either  in  the  early  morning  or  late  at 
night.  Now  it  was  meeting  James  (her  brother)  at  seven 
in  the  morning  to  read  Latin,  after  having  been  busy 
since  five  with  something  in  my  own  room.'  *  At  this 
period  a  young  woman  had  to  make  a  great  moral  effort 
if  she  wanted  to  escape  from  levelling  routine  and  rise 
intellectually. 

She  still  read  the  Bible  in  her  leisure  moments,  reading 
all  the  commentaries  and  criticisms  she  could  get  hold  of. 
She  was  greatly  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and 
made  a  plan  of  a  book  in  which  she  intended  to  describe 
the  psychology  of  this  people  at  the  period  when  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah  was  at  hand.  With  this  object, 
she  read  the  *  History  of  Palestine '  and  other  works  by 
Dr.  Carpenter,  which  delighted  her.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Locke  and  Hartley  in  his  philosophy.  She  procured 
their  books,  which  were  the  spring  of  a  deep  mental 
evolution  in  her. 

Necessitarianism 

Hartley  may  be  considered  the  forerunner  of  contem- 
porary English  psychologists.  His  book,  '  Observations 
on  Man  :  his  Frame  ;  his  Duty  ;  and  his  Expectations,' 

♦  Autobiography,  vol.  i.  pp.  100,  101. 
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published  in.  1759,  Harriet  Martineau  almost  knew  by 
heart. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  outline  a  whole  system  of 
philosophy  in  a  few  lines.  Hartley's,  however,  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  essential  propositions.  He  borrowed 
Newton's  theory  of  vibrations  and  tried  to  make  it  ex- 
plain all  mental  and  physiological  phenomena,  including 
nervous  activities.  This  conception  was  greatly  in  advance 
of  the  contemporary  thought  of  his  day,  which  explained 
the  different  energies,  light,  heat,  &c.,  by  fluids  circulating 
through  the  nerves,  which  were  hollow  tubes.  Hartley 
thought  them  solid,  transmitting  vibratory  waves. 

Hartley's  theory  of  psychology  is  based  on  this 
physiological  theory.  All  external  objects  by  their  im- 
pression on  the  senses  cause  vibrations,  first  in  the  nerves, 
then  in  the  brain.  These  vibrations  correspond  to  simple 
sensations.  They  have,  however,  the  property  of  lasting 
a  certain  time,  even  when  the  external  cause  which  gave 
rise  to  them  has  disappeared.  Further,  vibrations  in 
repeating  themselves  communicate  to  the  brain  a  ten- 
dency to  reproduce  them  in  much  weaker  vibrations, 
termed  vibrationcules,  which  in  their  turn  produce  images. 
Now,  in  a  series  of  vibrations  frequently  repeated,  some 
one  amongst  them  will  arouse  not  only  the  vibrationcules 
which  belong  to  it,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  corresponding 
series  as  well.  In  the  same  way  a  feeling  belonging  to 
a  series  of  feelings,  connected  with  each  other  by  frequent 
repetition,  will  arouse  the  images  or  ideas  of  all  the  corre- 
sponding series.  Vibrations  thus  associate  themselves 
with  vibrations,  feelings  with  feelings,  ideas  with  ideas. 

Thus  Hartley  established  his  great  law  of  the  associa- 
tion of  mental  activities.  He  explained  all  forms  of 
thought,  the  most  abstract  ideas,  the  highest  emotions, 
by  more  or  less  complex  associations,  thus  formulating 
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• 

the  fundamental  principles  of  future  psychology.  Mill, 
Spencer,  and  Bain,  after  him,  gave  this  law  scope  and 
precision. 

This  philosophy  contained  much  more  than  psycho- 
logical law  to  Harriet  Martineau,  who  was  looking  for  a 
solid  foundation  on  which  to  erect  her  conception  of 
morality,  and  had  not  found  it  in  religion. 

The  law  of  association  explains  the  generation  of 
mental  activities  by  physical  processes  natural  and 
necessary.  Thus  what  is  accidental,  fortuitous,  and 
incoherent  in  hfe,  all  that  bewilders  a  young  mind,  is 
suddenly  illuminated,  as  if  by  magic,  by  the  grand  and 
elevating  conception  of  the  universal  irresistible  causality 
of  phenomena.  When  Harriet  grasped  the  idea  of  general 
law  governing  material  and  moral  order,  it  was  to  her  a 
revelation,  an  initiation.  At  an  age  when  deeper  experi- 
ence has  not  yet  revealed  the  immense  unknown  that 
lies  behind  all  phenomena,  this  conception  of  law,  of  an 
uninterrupted  sequence  of  causes  and  effects  seeming  to 
classify  and  explain  everything,  every  occurrence — this 
order  after  disorder  brought  deep  moral  solace  to  her  soul. 

She  thought  it  out.  Conscious  of  partiality  for  an 
author  who  pleased  her,  she  could  not  read  anything 
about  these  questions  until  she  had  completely  assimi- 
lated the  new  conception  and  found  different  applications 
for  herself.  Only  then  did  she  study  theories  of  Will 
and    Free    Will,    determination    of    phenomena.*     She 

*  Translator'  a  note. — Miss  Martineau  in  her  Autobiography  calls 
herseK  a  Necessitarian,  i.e.  one  who  holds  the  theory  that  all  human 
action  is  necessarily  determined  by  the  Law  of  Causation.  The  author 
prefers  to  use  the  more  modem  Determinism  to  express  her  views.  A 
Determinist  holds  that  human  action  is  not  free,  but  necessarily 
determined  by  motives  which  are  regarded  as  external  forces  acting 
on  the  will — everything  that  happens  is  determined  by  a  necessary 
chain  of  causation  (Murray's  Dictionary).  As  this  is  a  psychological 
study,  it  has  seemed  best  to  retain  the  latter  term,  which  is  used  by 
the  author. 
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adapted  this  theory  to  her  moral  conceptions  and  recon- 
structed a  moral  world  and  a  rule  of  conduct  for  herself 
on  these  new  principles.  She  no  longer  felt  the  agonising 
uncertainties  of  her  religious  initiation  :  she  now  knew 
that  each  psychic  act  would  inevitably  be  followed  by  its 
moral  effect,  and  that  no  effort  is  lost.  Thus  good  habits, 
good  influences,  useful  initiatives  became  cause  forces. 
This  conviction  gave  her  courage  in  the  inner  conflict. 
Her  self-control  increased  ;  she  felt  herself  gaining  in 
integrity  and  disinterestedness.  This  conviction,  she 
says,  became  the  mainspring  of  all  her  activity. 

She  also  declares  that  the  most  active  men  and  those 
most  disinterested  and  devoted  to  the  general  well-being 
were  to  be  found  among  the  Determinists. 

Harriet  Martineau's  religious  conceptions  were  gradu- 
ally altered  by  this  new  idea.  Little  by  little  she  ceased 
to  believe  in  a  Divine  Providence  apart  from  natural 
laws.  She  observed  that  the  teaching  of  the  Gospels  is 
founded  on  determination  rather  than  on  Free  Will. 
Thus,  without  being  insincere,  she  was  able  to  retain  part 
of  the  religion  to  which  she  was  so  much  attached. 

Yet  although  she  prayed  every  day,  she  saw  that  her 
prayers  were  not  in  harmony  with  either  the  spirit  of  primi- 
tive Christianity  or  its  actual  beliefs.  Things  would  happen 
whether  she  prayed  or  not.  So  she  gave  up  asking  for 
anything  but  spiritual  help  and  graces.  For  many  years 
she  remained  at  this  stage  of  her  mental  evolution. 

Active  and  Impassive 

Her  moral  and  religious  convictions  were  further 
modified  by  the  events  of  her  life.  She  had  griefs  and 
trials.  During  the  great  commercial  crisis  of  1825  her 
father  died,  leaving  his  wife  and  family  in  poverty.  That 
she  might|not  be  a  burden  to  her  mother,  Harriet  now 
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earned  a  scanty  living  by  poorly  paid  contributions  to  a 
Unitarian  Keview,  eked  out  by  needlework. 

She  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  she  planned  her 
tales,  '  Illustrative  of  Political  Economy/  which  brought 
her  fame  after  severe  struggles  and  work  so  intense,  that 
her  health  broke  down  and  she  had  to  take  a  long  rest. 

Miss  Martineau's  life  was  always  active  and  diversified. 
Her  unquenchable  thirst  for  information  took  her  to  the 
United  States,  where  she  narrowly  escaped  being  lynched 
for  her  anti-slavery  opinions.  She  took  a  prominent  part 
in  all  the  social  movements  of  the  day.  She  became 
seriously  ill  when  she  was  about  fifty,  and  thinking  she 
was  going  to  die,  wrote  her  Memoirs,  which  consequently- 
were  published  about  fifteen  years  before  her  death 
actually  occurred. 

The  events  of  her  life,  which  was  generally  sad,  and 
into  which  the  joy  of  love  had  not  entered,  worked  a 
slow  psychic  change  in  her,  which  she  describes  in  her 
Autobiography.  We  have  seen  how  from  early  childhood 
she  had  persistently  sought  a  tranquil  mind.  She  did 
not  give  up  the  effort  in  her  later  years,  but  she  reached 
a  curious  position.  It  seemed  to  be  impossible  to  foresee 
the  external  conditions  which  ensure  inner  peace,  so,  she 
says,  '  I  became  little  by  little  quite  indifferent  to  what- 
ever might  happen.'  Why  should  she  desire  better 
moral  circumstances  since  peace  did  not  depend  upon 
them  ?  So  she  left  off  praying  for  moral  good  or  spiritual 
help,  just  as  she  had  previously  ceased  to  pray  for 
material  benefits.  She  became  Determinist  in  morals,  and 
her  actions  became  increasingly  in  accord  with  her  philo- 
sophic conviction,  though  she  did  not  give  up  her  old 
habit  of  nightly  self-examination. 

Prayer  took  another  form  with  her.  It  was  no  longer 
a  demand  addressed  to  the  Supreme  Being,  but  rather  a 
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state  of  mind  profitable  to  oneself  which  might  bring 
about  the  desired  result  by  creating  the  necessary  psychic 
dispositions.  It  became  to  her  an  aspiration  towards 
the  unknown,  a  deep  and  serene  meditation  on  the  great 
unfathomable  mysteries  of  the  universe,  of  life,  and  the 
great  science  of  human  duty.  This  meditation  became 
the  greatest  happiness  of  her  life. 

At  Leisure  to  Meditate 

Though  she  did  not  consider  Christian  doctrine  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  and  had  rejected  many  of  its  dogmas  as 
invalid,  yet  religion  was  a  subject  of  deep  intellectual 
speculation  to  her  for  many  years,  and  she  came  upon  an 
important  fact.  '  These  are  the  gradations,'  she  tells  us, 
*  through  which  I  passed.  It  took  many  years  to  travel 
through  them  ;  and  I  lingered  long  in  the  stages  of 
speculation  and  taste,  intellectual  and  moral.  But  at 
length  I  recognised  the  monstrous  superstition  in  its  true 
character  of  a  great  fact  in  the  history  of  the  race,  and 
found  myself  with  the  last  link  of  my  chain  snapped — a 
free  rover  on  the  broad,  bright,  breezy  common  of  the 
Universe.'  * 

She  could  now  examine  without  prejudice  the  great 
religious  ideas  which  have  influenced,  and  do  influence, 
human  beings.  She  found  in  all  the  same  great  concep- 
tions, enlarging  with  the  expansion  of  the  human  mind. 
But  she  also  became  convinced  that  no  historic  proof 
exists  of  revelation. 

As  she  grew  older  the  hope  of  a  future  life  became 
more  uncertain.  She  thought  it  an  encouragement 
necessary  for  a  certain  stage  of  human  evolution,  but 
that  the  idea  would  disappear  as  men  became  better 

*  Autobiography,  vol.  i.  p.  116, 
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acquainted  with  the  summum  honum  which  hes  in  their 
own  being.  She  felt  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  infinite 
possibilities  concealed  in  Nature,  therefore  she  was  care- 
ful not  to  deny  that  there  might  be  another  life.* 

Harriet  Martineau  had  reached  that  psychic  stage  at 
which  all  rehgious  dogmas  appear  in  all  their  irreducible 
relativity.  She  put  them  aside  and  her  spirit  rose  to 
purely  spiritual  regions.  She  felt  the  darkness  of  the 
unknown  from  which  man  emerges  but  to  plunge  into  it 
again,  alone  in  the  Universe.  An  inner  feeling  told  her 
that  something  infinitely  higher  does  exist  inaccessible  to 
human  understanding.  *  If  that  something  were  God  (as 
people  mean  by  that  word,  and  I  am  confident  it  is  not), 
He  would  consider  those  of  us  the  noblest  who  must  have 
evidence  in  order  to  believe  ;  who  can  wait  to  learn  rather 
than  rush  into  supposition.' 

She  then  turned  to  Science  for  enlightenment.  She 
was  animated  by  an  insatiable  wish  to  know  the  truth 
and  live  it,  which  gave  her  deep  spiritual  satisfaction. 
Of  a  very  open  mind,  she  studied  phenomena  of  sugges- 
tion, then  called  Mesmerism,  hardly  known,  and  much 
contemned.  Cured  of  a  serious  illness  by  this  means, 
she  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  which  excited 
the  condemnation  of  her  family  as  well  as  the  public. 
Hypnotism  and  its  related  psychic  facts  attracted  her, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  phenomena  admitting  experiment 
which  touch  the  vexed  question  of  death  and  survival. 
She  thought  they  might  throw  some  light  on  this. 

Miss  Martineau  also  constructed  a  moral  system.  She 
had  long  rejected  the  dogma  of  original  sin,  and  believed 
that  in  every  character  there  are  good  tendencies. 
Bational  education  would  consist  in  developing  them. 
This  was  the  theme  of  her  important  book,  *  Household 

*  Ihid.  vol.  ii.  p.  290. 
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Education/  which  had  great  influence  upon  the  woman 
movement.  *  Steady  desire/  she  says, '  to  learn  the  truth 
and  abide  by  it ;  and  for  self-government  that  it  is  enough 
to  revere  my  own  best  nature  and  capabilities/  * 

When  she  was  about  forty,  she  said,  writing  to  a 
friend,  that  she  thought  the  time  of  moral  revolutions 
and  uninterrupted  acquisition  of  new  ideas  was  over. 
But  her  heart  was  young,  and  her  unceasing  effort  for 
moral  improvement  was  not  a  thing  of  the  past.  Even 
then  she  remarked  with  delight  that  she  had  been  able 
to  cure  herself  of  two  bad  habits. 

We  have  seen  the  broad  lines  of  Harriet  Martineau*s 
mental  evolution.  Later  we  shall  see  what  an  important 
part  this  great  woman  took  in  the  social  and  woman 
movements  in  England. 

*  Autobiography,  vol.  ii.  p.  282. 
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A  happy  childhood — ^Towards  perfection — Religious  fervour — Emanci- 
pation and  apostasy — Toleration  and  happiness — Intellectual 
friendship — Love  and  free  union — The  woman's  cause — Serenity  in 
altruism — Last  dreams. 

In  November  1819,  Mary  Anne  Evans  was  born  in  a 
farmhouse  in  Warwickshire,  in  the  very  heart  of  England. 

The  Evans  family  was  of  Welsh  descent  and  humble 
origin.  Mary  Anne's  father,  the  son  of  a  stonemason  of 
Derby,  though  poorly  educated,  had  become  a  country 
land  agent.  At  this  time  he  was  living  at  a  farm  on  the 
estate  of  a  Mr.  Newgate,  and  looking  after  his  land.  He 
was  famed  in  the  county  for  his  herculean  strength,  great 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  powers  of  work  ;  also  for 
his  conservative  mind.  He  was  very  religious,  and  be- 
longed to  the  Anglican  Church.  His  wife  was  equally 
strong-willed,  but  she  was  delicate  and  often  ill.  Mary 
Anne  was  the  youngest  of  three  children,  there  being 
a  sister  six  and  a  brother  three  years  older  than 
herself. 

We  cannot  trace  in  detail  the  mental  and  moral 
growth  of  the  little  girl.  She  did  not,  hke  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau,  leave  an  autobiography.  But  we  have  her  books 
in  which  she  paints  so  exactly  her  native  village,  the 
people  of  her  environment,  and  to  some  extent  herself,  in 
the  character  of  Maggie  Tulliver. 

We  realise  vividly  the  Httle  country  world  made  up 
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of  yeomen,  farmers,  doctors,  and  clergymen.  Their  minds 
are  narrow,  their  interests  restricted,  their  rehgion  bigoted 
and  conventional.  The  environment  is  Anglican,  Evan- 
gelical, and  Methodist,  but  Unitarian  ideas  are  unknown  : 
they  would  be  considered  detestable  and  schismatic. 
These  people  know  nothing  of  religious  criticism.  With 
few  exceptions  their  characters  are  petty,  yet  a  spark  of 
true  worth  shines  through  the  dull  vulgarity. 

The  surrounding  country  is  very  varied.  Here  and 
there  the  country  seats  of  great  landowners  peep  through 
the  trees.  Not  far  off  rise  the  black  shafts  of  a  coal 
mine,  and  rough-looking  miners  tramp  the  roads  morning 
and  evening.  Here,  with  intervals  of  a  few  years  at 
school,  Mary  Anne  Evans  spent  the  first  twenty  years  of 
her  life. 

At  this  period,  before  the  stage  coach  was  replaced 
by  the  railway,  life  was  unavoidably  monotonous  on  a 
farm  off  the  high  road.  People  who  passed,  events 
which  occurred,  were  imprinted  on  the  mind  of  this 
very  impressionable  girl  and  stored  up  for  future 
reproduction. 

The  bent  of  a  child's  character  is  often  determined  by 
the  psychic  atmosphere  which  surrounds  it.  Harriet 
Martineau,  roughly  treated,  neglected  and  unloved,  was 
thrown  back  upon  herself  ;  isolation  strengthened  and 
formed  her  mind.  Mary  Anne  Evans  lived  in  entirely 
different  circumstances.  She  was  the  youngest  child  and 
the  pet  of  the  family.  Her  father,  who  was  very  fond  of 
her,  often  took  her  with  him  in  his  gig  when  he  made 
his  rounds.  Hers  was  a  happy  childhood.  To  relieve 
her  delicate  mother,  she  was  sent  to  school  at  five  years 
of  age.  She  was  the  baby  there,  and  petted  by  her 
schoolfellows,  just  as  she  was  at  the  Nuneaton  School,  to 
which  she  was  sent  for  three  years  when  she  was  nine. 
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At  thirteen  she  was  placed  in  a  boarding  school  at 
Coventry.  There  she  received  a  good  education,  learnt 
Latin  and  mathematics,  and  already  distinguished  herself 
in  English  composition.  Her  ability  gave  her  a  foremost 
place.  The  teachers  gave  her  special  lessons,  and  her 
companions  regarded  her  as  a  leader. 

At  sixteen  she  was  recalled  to  the  Greef  Farm  to 
nurse  her  mother,  who  died  in  her  arms.  The  next  year 
her  sister  married,  and  she  became  mistress  of  the  house. 
For  five  years  she  acted  as  a  careful,  thrifty  housewife. 
In  1840,  when  she  was  twenty-one,  her  brother  took  over 
the  father's  business,  and  Mary  Anne  and  her  father  then 
went  to  live  in  Coventry.  Such  are  the  events  of  this 
first  period  of  her  life. 

Towards  Perfection 

But  what  was  the  course  of  her  inner  evolution  ?  In 
the  complications  of  consciousness,  where  thoughts  en- 
gender feelings,  and  feehngs  thoughts,  the  emotional 
nature  of  man  which  emerges  from  the  subconsciousness 
is  the  true  generator  of  character.  Psychic  sensibility 
varies.  The  emotional  reverberation  of  events  differs 
greatly  in  individuals.  With  Mary  Anne  it  was  excessive. 
Her  impressions  were  strong  and  vivid,  her  young  mind 
was  full  of  latent  feeling ;  the  smallest  occurrence  dis- 
turbed its  unstable  equilibrium,  took  an  exaggerated 
importance  in  her  imagination,  made  her  laugh  or  cry. 
Her  joys  and  sorrows  ran  to  extremes.  She  wished  to 
have  anyone  she  loved  entirely  to  herself,  and  gave  her 
affection  in  the  same  way.  Her  nature  demanded  an 
absolute  and  absorbing  love,  and  she  was  jealous.  This 
was  a  marked  characteristic  from  early  childhood.  It 
was  thus  she  loved  her  brother,  thus  she  attached  herself 
to  her  teacher.  Miss  Lewis,  at  Nuneaton,  who  for  many 
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years  was  her  principal  correspondent  and  her  great 
friend  and  confidante.  Her  affections  were  too  absorbing 
to  be  numerous,  so  her  relations  with  her  schoolfellows 
were  superficial.  She  only  came  out  of  her  moral  shell 
to  direct  and  instruct. 

Mary  Anne  Evans  had  great  intellectual  powers. 
Her  memory  was  excellent ;  she  reasoned  impartially  ; 
she  loved  exact  knowledge  ;  was  interested  in  studying 
great  men,  and  read  all  the  books  she  could  get  hold  of. 
Her  desire  for  knowledge  was  even  greater  after  she  left 
school  at  sixteen.  Though  the  Evanses  were  not  well  off, 
teachers  of  music  and  German  came  regularly  to  Greef 
Farm.  All  the  impressions  she  received,  ideas,  and 
especially  feelings,  were  indelibly  impressed.  Her  will 
was  strong :  a  resolution  formed  was  put  into  action. 
She  was  frank  and  enthusiastic  in  the  expression  of  her 
thoughts. 

She  knew  her  own  worth.  Writing  to  Miss  Lewis 
from  Greef,  she  complained  that  it  was  hard  to  have  a 
man's  strength  of  mind  and  yet  have  to  endure  the  slavery 
of  being  a  girl.  Conscious  of  the  great  possibilities  of  her 
powerful  nature,  she  wished  to  reach  perfection  in  all  she 
attempted.  She  was  proud  of  her  intellectual  superiority, 
and  ardently  desired  admiration  and  esteem.  She  recog- 
nised this  defect,  and  anxiously  asked  herself  if  it  was  the 
origin  of  her  vital  activity.*  Had  not  her  vanity  been 
fostered  from  infancy  both  at  school  and  at  home  ? 

Like  all  those  whose  psychic  combustion  is  too  rapid, 
after  periods  of  feverish  and  exuberant  intellectual 
activity,  she  had  seasons  of  fatigue  and  torpor.  Then 
she  bewailed  the  time  lost  in  her  struggle  for  self- 
improvement, 

*  J.  W.  Cross,  Qeorge  Eliot's  Life,  Letter  to  S.  Evans,  March  6, 
1839,  p.  24. 
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Keligious  Fervour 

Distracting  questions  are  constantly  arising  in  an 
inquiring  mind  which  is  awaking  to  conscious  Hfe  :  it 
asks  the  why  of  the  mysterious  phenomena  of  physical  and 
moral  order.  If  it  is  surrounded  by  an  intense  religious 
atmosphere,  it  seeks  the  explanation  in  religion,  and 
usually  finds  it.  This  was  the  case  of  many  Enghsh  girls 
at  this  period.  We  have  seen  the  inner  evolution  of 
Harriet  Martineau,  determined  by  her  character  and  her 
liberal  Unitarian  environment.  Religious  influences  were 
equally  strong  with  Mary  Anne  Evans,  but  the  tendencies 
of  her  surroundings  were  much  more  orthodox,  being 
Anglican  and  Evangelical. 

In  England,  where  religious  feeling  is  strong,  it  is 
constantly  undergoing  fluctuations,  which  are  the  best 
proofs  of  its  vitality.  Evangelicalism,  which  adapted 
itself  admirably  to  the  broad,  elastic  forms  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  gained  many  adherents,  who  endeavoured  to  put 
into  practice  the  moral  teachings  of  the  Gospels  by  stern 
conflict  with  their  faults  and  active  charity.  Mary  Anne's 
teacher  and  intimate  friend,  Miss  Lewis,  was  of  this 
persuasion.  The  Misses  Franklin,  who  kept  the  Coventry 
school,  were  Baptists,  with  the  same  ideas.  They  all 
exercised  great  influence  over  the  impressionable  girl, 
who  enthusiastically  adopted  their  views.  The  struggle 
for  inner  improvement  was  in  entire  accordance  with  the 
intrinsic  tendencies  of  her  character.  She  plunged  into 
religion  as  she  did  into  everything — with  intense  will  and 
feeling.  At  the  Coventry  school  she  got  up  prayer  meet- 
ings among  the  girls ;  she  visited  the  poor,  among  whom 
she  started  clothing  clubs  and  other  charitable  works. 

She  was  nineteen  when,  with  her  brother,  she  visited 
London  for  the  first  time.    This  visit  shows  exactly  the 
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bent  of  her  mind  at  this  period.  London  to  her  was  the 
great  Babylon  of  the  Scriptures,  and  she  did  not  Hke  it 
at  all.  The  two  things  that  struck  her  most  were  the 
arrangements  at  Greenwich  Hospital  and  the  sound  of 
St.  Paul's  bells.  She  refused  to  go  to  the  theatre  with 
her  brother,  but  was  enraptured  when  he  gave  her  a  copy 
of  *  Josephus,'  which  she  had  greatly  wished  to  possess. 

She  was  given  to  pietist  asceticism.  Hearing  of  en- 
gagements and  marriages  among  her  young  friends,  she 
was  shocked  by  this  yielding  to  selfish  affection.*  Indeed, 
she  was  rather  misanthropical  at  this  period,  and  thought 
the  happiest  people  were  those  who  look  upon  life  as  a 
pilgrimage,  a  time  for  work  and  watchfulness,  not  a  place 
of  rest  and  amusement.  She  was  surprised  to  see  men 
who  were  living  in  close  communion  with  God  enjoying 
simple  lawful  pleasures.  *  I  confess,'  she  says  *  that  in 
my  short  experience  and  narrow  sphere  of  action  I  have 
never  been  able  to  attain  to  this.'  She  argued  with 
Dr.  Johnson  that  total  abstinence  was  easier  than 
moderation. 

This  phrase  well  portrays  her  character.  She  thought 
men  aimed  too  low,  seeking  safety  rather  than  holiness, 
peace  rather  than  purity.  They  ignore,  she  says,  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  religion.  Her  own  views  were  much  loftier.  She 
prayed  that  the  Christian  religion  might  be  to  her  not  a 
mere  accessory,  but  the  very  foundation  of  her  being. 
She  earnestly  desired  to  be  holy,  but  had  times  of  deep 
discouragement,  when  she  thought  herself  of  no  good  in 
the  world.  She  read  Wilberforce's  Life,  and  wished  to  be 
as  useful  in  her  narrow  sphere  as  he  was  in  his  great 
one ;  she  was  cast  down  because  she  had  done  nothing 
as  yet,  and  was  growing  old.    She  was  then  nineteen  ! 

*  J.  W.  Cross,  George  ElioVs  Life,  Letter  to  Miss  Lewis,  August  18, 
1838,  p.  29. 
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This  constant  tension  of  will,  her  asceticism,  the 
absolute  rules  which  she  made  for  herself,  all  influenced 
her  character,  checking  her  natural  kindliness  and  making 
her  conventional,  mechanical,  and  frequently  moody.  Her 
ideas  were  often  exaggerated.  She  was  fond  of  music. 
A  letter  which  she  wrote  after  she  had  been  to  a  concert 
gives  her  impressions.  She  thinks  that  all  music  heard 
in  England  ought  to  be  that  of  strict  worship,  nor  does 
she  consider  that  an  accomplishment  involving  the  devo- 
tion of  all  the  time  and  powers  of  an  immortal  being  can 
be  pure  or  elevating  in  its  tendency.* 

This  example  of  scrupulosity  is,  I  think,  very  charac- 
teristic. It  reveals  a  habit  of  extremely  subtle  moral 
analysis.  It  also  shows  important  tendencies  engendered, 
though  in  widely  varying  degrees,  among  English  girls  of 
that  period  by  a  religion  based  on  introspection  and 
continuous  effort  towards  spiritual  progress. 

Emancipation  and  Apostasy 

Like  Harriet  Martineau,  Mary  Anne  Evans  had  an 
inquiring  mind,  and  wished  to  investigate  the  origin  of 
her  religion  by  serious  study  and  reference.  She  read 
many  books  on  the  subject,  including  Isaac  Taylor's 
*  Fathers  of  the  Church,'  in  which  she  was  surprised  to 
observe  very  human  defects  in  these  saints,  in  spite  of 
their  religion.  Faint  doubts  crossed  her  mind  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  Christianity.  She  next  studied  eagerly  Mrs. 
Somerville's  book,  '  On  the  Connexion  of  Natural  Sciences,' 
and  began  to  form  large  emancipating  conceptions  of  the 
structure  of  worlds.  She  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  when 
she  and  her  father  left  the  Greef  Farm  to  settle  in  a 
suburb  of  Coventry. 

*  J.  W.  Cross,  George  Eliot's  Life^  Letter  to  Miss  Lewis,  November  16, 
1838,  p.  36. 
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In  this  provincial  town  her  arrival  was  quite  an 
event.  Her  old  schoolmistress,  Miss  Franklin,  heralded 
her  as  a  person  remarkable  for  intelligence,  great  piety, 
and  charity,  who  would  certainly  take  a  leading  part  in 
good  works.  The  religious  set  consequently  looked  for- 
ward to  her  coming.  She  soon  became  intimate  with  her 
next  door  neighbour,  Mrs.  Pears,  an  intelligent,  well- 
educated  woman,  and  they  jointly  started  a  clothing 
club  for  the  poor. 

Miss  Evans's  religious  character  was  well  known. 
People  were  astounded  when  they  heard  that  she  had 
given  up  the  Christian  faith. 

Mrs.  Pears  was  sister  to  Charles  Bray,  a  wealthy 
manufacturer,  of  strong,  independent  mind,  who  devoted 
his  leisure  to  philosophic  study  ;  he,  indeed,  was  funda- 
mentally a  free  thinker.  He  had  already  written  a  book 
on  the  '  Education  of  Feelings' ;  and  in  1841,  when  Miss 
Evans  made  his  acquaintance,  he  had  just  published  his 
important  work, '  The  Philosophy  of  Necessity.'  In  1838 
his  wife's  brother,  Charles  Hennell,  bad  written  a  remark- 
able book  entitled  *  An  Enquiry  concerning  the  Origin  of 
Christianity,'  which  was  translated  into  German,  with  a 
preface  by  Strauss. 

Mary  Anne  Evans  and  the  Brays  had  strong  mental 
affinities,  and  soon  became  friends.  She  discussed 
Determinist  philosophy  with  Mr.  Bray,  and  was  deeply 
impressed  by  Charles  Hennell's  book.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  greatly  her  earnest,  sincere  mind  would  be 
influenced  by  this  environment,  with  its  large  scientific 
attitude  of  seeking  truth  at  any  price. 

The  works  of  Isaac  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Somerville  had 
prepared  the  way.  Now,  with  troubled  mind  and  anguish 
of  heart,  she  saw  the  religion  she  loved,  which  had  deter- 
mined all  her  psychic  activities,  fall  from  its  Divine 
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pedestal  and  become  a  simple  episode  in  the  history  of 
humanity. 

*  What  a  pity/  she  writes  at  this  period,  '  that  while 
mathematics  are  indubitable,  immutable,  and  no  one 
doubts  the  properties  of  a  triangle  or  a  circle,  doctrines 
infinitely  important  to  man  are  buried  in  a  charnel-heap 
of  bones  over  which  nothing  is  heard  but  the  barks  and 
growls  of  contention/  Up  to  this  she  had  believed 
Christianity  necessary  to  a  holy  life.  She  had  only 
known  good  Christians.  Now  she  began  to  doubt  the 
moral  efficacy  of  religion.  Visiting  the  poor  of  Coventry, 
she  met  with  a  mixture  of  low  morality  and  strong 
religious  profession  which  shocked  her.  In  Walter 
Scott's  novels  she  found  characters  which  were  great  and 
good  without  reference  to  any  special  creed.  Christianity 
lost  its  moral  importance  to  her,  and  she  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  virtue  and  vice  are  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  man  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  religious  belief. 
Harriet  Martineau,  as  we  have  seen,  reached  the  same 
conclusion  by  a  different  road. 

With  characteristic  courage  Mary  Anne  Evans  gave 
up  the  religion  in  which  she  no  longer  believed,  and  left 
no  doubts  of  her  changed  views  in  the  minds  of  those  by 
whom  she  was  surrounded.  She  was  unsettled ;  her 
critics  were  vehement  and  bitter  ;  but  little  by  little  her 
behaviour  altered ;  her  voice  and  bearing  even  changed ; 
from  being  formal  and  pedantic  she  became  gracious — 
such  was  the  result  of  her  great  psychic  evolution. 

Miss  Evans  was  so  thoroughly  earnest  and  sincere  in 
her  desire  for  truth  at  all  costs,  that  her  friends  had  no 
hesitation  in  asking  her  to  receive  visits  from  persons 
considered  experts  in  dealing  with  error  and  proving 
orthodox  doctrines.  An  intelligent  Baptist  minister  of 
original  mind,  after  a  fruitless  interview,  declared  that  the 
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young  lady  must  have  had  the  devil  at  her  elbow  to 
suggest  doubts,  for  there  was  not  a  book  that  he  recom- 
mended to  her  in  support  of  Christian  evidences  which 
she  had  not  read.  A  theological  professor  well  versed  in 
German  rationalism  returned  amazed  at  the  learning 
of  the  young  woman  whom  he  had  not  been  able  to 
convince. 

Miss  Evans's  whole  nature  was  uncompromising.  She 
left  off  going  to  church,  which  greatly  grieved  and  angered 
her  orthodox  old  father.  He  felt  he  could  no  longer  live 
under  the  same  roof  with  her,  and  decided  to  leave 
Coventry  to  join  his  married  daughter.  Mary  Anne 
resolved  to  take  lodgings  and  support  herself  by  teaching. 
However,  friends  effected  a  reconciliation.  She  returned 
to  Coventry,  and  agreed  to  attend  church  on  Sundays  in 
order  not  to  grieve  her  conservative  old  father. 

Toleration  and  Happiness 

Human  characters,  like  physical  phenomena,  obey 
the  general  law  of  vibratory  waves.  The  stronger  and 
more  vivid  the  feelings  the  more  distant  are  the  extremes. 
A  period  comes,  however,  when  psychic  movements  calm 
down,  the  oscillations  are  prolonged,  and  the  intermediate 
spaces  more  even  and  continuous.  In  active  minds  the 
sharpness  of  absolute  judgments  is  gradually  blunted  by 
experience  and  reflection,  which,  making  the  relativity 
of  things  clearer,  brings  about  a  large,  calm  toleration. 
Such  was  the  psychic  evolution  of  Mary  Anne 
Evans  during  the  years  that  followed  her  intellectual 
emancipation. 

Although  she  had  given  up  Christian  faith  she  retained 
deep  religious  feeling,  an  aspiration  towards  the  unknown 
God,  who  is  above  the  Hmits  of  human  reason.    The 
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universe,  the  Bible,  lofty  thoughts,  were  to  her  revela- 
tions of  the  Divine.  The  world  now  appeared  in  a  new 
aspect.  She  cast  off  the  yoke  of  asceticism  and  the 
depressing  conception  of  life  as  an  expiation  and  suffering. 
With  her  whole  being  she  felt  that  the  true  end  of  life  and 
creation  are  happiness  and  beauty. 

Like  a  fog  which  lifts  in  the  sunshine  and  reveals 
far  horizons,  delighting  the  eye  with  radiant  hues,  she 
now  perceived  the  beauties  of  Nature  disclosed,  the  infinity 
of  the  heavens,  the  loveliness  of  the  world.  This  gave 
her  great  happiness  ;  she  found  her  duty  in  seeking  this 
joy  and  communicating  it  to  others. 

She  had  formerly  considered  human  nature  as  funda- 
mentally bad  ;  she  now  found  goodness  even  in  insig- 
nificant characters  ;  when  she  came  across  a  fine  action 
it  caused  her  inner  satisfaction.  She  respected  all  sincere 
feelings,  joys  as  well  as  sorrow  and  suffering,  which 
seemed  the  necessary  shadows  that  make  bright  tints 
appear  still  brighter.*  Experience  and  reflection  con- 
firmed her  conviction  that  speculative  truths  are  merely 
reflections  of  special  minds,  and  she  thought  agreement 
between  them  unattainable.  Human  feelings  are,  on  the 
contrary,  primordial  elements  of  the  soul  and  common  to 
all.  Sincere  feeling  was  to  her  the  only  true  basis  of  union 
between  men,  and  human  relations  must  be  chiefly  based 
on  it. 

Doubt  and  uncertainty  killed  the  ardent  proselytism 
of  her  earlier  years.  She  became  tolerant  of  the  opinions 
and  beliefs  of  others,  so  no  longer  tried  to  convert 
them  to  her  own  way  of  thinking:  that  would  show  a 
self-sufficiency  which  she  no  longer  knew,  feeling  that 
everyone  must  be  free  to  iQnd  truth  for  himself. 

As  with  Harriet  Martineau,  this  great  psychic  change, 

*  J.  W.  Cross,  Qeorge  Eliot's  Life,  p.  71. 
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instead  of  diminishing  her  benevolent  activities,  only 
increased  her  zeal  to  serve  humanity  and  enlarged  her 
conceptions.  *  My  views/  she  said,  '  now  rise  above 
saving  my  soul  by  making  flannel  waistcoats/  Her 
conduct  was  guided  by  a  nobler  ideal  of  duty  than  it  was 
during  the  time  of  her  Christian  belief. 

She  made  herself  find  fellowship  with  those  whom  she 
could  influence  in  feeling,  to  elevate  these  feelings,  and 
communicate  some  of  the  inner  happiness  she  had 
attained.  She  never  ceased  to  take  part  in  charitable 
activities,  but  tried  to  apply  her  highest  principles  to  them. 

Intellectual  Friendship 

We  cannot  follow  all  the  different  stages  of  her  life  in 
detail.  We  cannot  dwell  upon  either  her  last  years  at 
Coventry,  during  which  she  translated  into  English 
Strauss's  *  Life  of  Jesus '  and  nursed  her  old  father,  who 
died  in  1849,  nor  her  stay  in  Geneva,  and  the  summer 
spent  at  Kosehill  with  her  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bray. 
It  was  there  that  she  made  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Chap- 
man, the  new  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Westminster 
BevieWf  of  which  she  became  assistant  editor  in  1851. 
During  the  five  years  in  which  she  discharged  the  duties 
of  this  office  she  came  into  contact  with  the  finest  literary 
and  philosophic  minds  of  the  day,  among  them  John 
Stuart  Mill,  Harriet  Martineau,  and  Herbert  Spencer,  who 
became  a  great  friend.  She  also  met  George  Henry 
Lewes,  who  was  soon  to  occupy  such  an  important 
position  in  her  life. 

In  Herbert  Spencer's  'Autobiography'  he  frequently 
refers  to  Miss  Evans.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the 
Westminster  Beview,  and  met  her  at  the  weekly  gather- 
ings at  Mr.  Chapman's  house.  He  thought  her  unequalled 
among  women,  and  they  had  a  great  intellectual  fondness 
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for  each  other.  They  met  very  frequently,  and  sometimes 
went  together  to  the  theatre  and  opera.  Every  day  he 
found  new  aptitudes  in  her,  but  he  thought  her  lacking 
in  self-confidence.  He  was  surprised  at  her  prodigious 
memory  and  rapid  apprehension,  also  her  constructive 
imagination.  Her  speculative  faculty  he  considered 
critical  and  analytic  rather  than  speculative.  But  it 
was  her  philosophic  aptitudes  that  most  delighted  him. 
*  I  have  known  but  few  men,'  he  writes,  *  with  whom 
I  could  discuss  a  question  in  philosophy  with  more 
satisfaction.  Capacity  for  abstract  thinking  is  rarely 
found  along  with  capacity  for  concrete  representation.'  * 

At  this  time,  before  the  Thames  Embankment  was 
made,  there  was  a  long  terrace  in  front  of  Somerset 
House.  The  quietness  was  only  broken  by  the  ripple  of 
the  river,  and  it  was  quite  deserted.  Mr.  Chapman  had 
a  key  of  the  entrance  gate ;  here,  on  a  fine  summer's 
afternoon,  Miss  Evans  and  Spencer  strolled  to  and  fro, 
discussing  many  things.  She  induced  him  to  read 
Comte's  '  Positive  Philosophy,'  while  he,  discerning  her 
qualifications,  advised  her  to  write  a  novel.  But  she 
had  no  confidence  in  her  own  powers,  and  refused  to 
listen  to  the  suggestion.  It  required  all  the  loving 
influence  of  her  husband  to  convince  her. 

Domestic  affection  and  deep  sympathy  with  her  envi- 
ronment were  the  dominant  features  of  her  character 
and  the  fruitful  source  of  her  enthusiasm  for  humanity  ; 
they  governed  most  of  her  actions.  For  a  few  years  that 
renunciation  of  early  convictions  which  has  been  described 
left  her  mind  in  an  antagonistic  attitude,  but  it  was 
a  passing  phase.  It  was  her  natural  instinct  to  be  in 
harmony  with  her  environment.  Though  judicial, 
conscientious,  and  revolted  by  injustice,  she  was 
*  Herbert  Spencer,  Autdbiogra'phy,  vol.  i.  p.  397. 
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forgiving  and  tolerant  of  human  weakness.  Her  tolerance 
was  the  result  of  severe  self-criticism. 

Her  friendship  with  Spencer  was  noticed  and  com- 
mented on.  *  Very  slight  evidence/  says  Spencer, 
*  usually  suffices  the  world  for  positive  conclusions,  and 
here  the  evidence  seemed  strong/  Reports  spread  that 
they  were  in  love  and  going  to  be  married.  *  Neither  of 
these  reports  was  true,'  says  Spencer.* 

Miss  Evans's  lack  of  beauty  was  a  great  defect  in  his 
eyes.  Physical  beauty,  he  tells  us  in  his  *  Autobiography,' 
was  an  indispensable  condition,  even  when  the  emotional 
and  intellectual  traits  were  of  the  highest  order. f  When 
he  wrote  thus  at  the  close  of  his  life,  was  he  not  thinking 
of  George  Eliot  and  his  lost  opportunity  ? 

She  remained  the  friend  and  admirer  of  the  philosopher 
to  the  end  of  her  life.  But  her  affectionate  nature,  with 
its  longing  for  sympathy,  sought  its  complement  in  a 
mind  perhaps  not  so  strong,  but  more  loving. 

Love  and  Free  Union 

Mr.  Lewes  was  short  and  plain,  but  his  countenance 
was  redeemed  from  ugliness  by  bright,  intelligent  eyes. 
He  was  then  thirty-seven  years  of  age  and  editor  of  the 
Leader,  a  paper  with  the  same  views  as  the  Westminster. 
He  had  been  married  and  had  several  children,  but 
his  wife  had  left  him  for  his  co- editor,  Mr.  Hunt.  A 
separation  had  followed,  but  not  a  divorce,  which  at 
that  time  was  a  virtual  impossibility. 

George  Lewes's  career  had  been  very  varied.  First 
a  medical  student  in  Germany  and  France,  then  an 
actor  in  England,  he  had  finally  become  a  philosophic 
writer.  In  1845-6  he  pubhshed  a  *  Biographical  History 

*  Herbert  Spencer,  Autobiographi/f  p.  399. 
^  t  Ibid.  p.  445. 
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of  Philosophy/  and  his  *  Life  of  Goethe '  is  perhaps  the 
best  existing  biography  of  the  poet.  His  mind  was  Hvely 
and  brilHant,  his  manners  unconventional,  and  few  men 
could  tell  a  story  better. 

Miss  Evans  was  rather  repelled  by  him  at  first,  but 
she  soon  recognised  in  him  a  sincere,  thoughtful  mind, 
tender  and  delicate  in  feeling.  Their  mutual  affinity 
increased,  and  in  1854  they  left  London  together  for 
Weimar,  where  Lewes  worked  at  his  '  Life  of  Goethe,'  and 
in  congenial  surroundings  they  began  their  united  life. 
They  considered  themselves  husband  and  wife,  though 
a  legal  union  was  not  possible ;  official  or  religious 
ratification  would  be  of  little  value  to  their  minds, 
bound  as  they  were  by  deep  and  sincere  affection 
and  moral  affinity.  They  gave  themselves  to  each 
other  for  life  with  mutual  respect,  admiration,  and 
love. 

Mary  Anne  Evans  had  long  cherished  an  ideal  of  the 
spiritual  union  of  souls.  She  expressed  herself  clearly 
on  this  subject  soon  after  her  great  mental  change.  She 
understood  the  atrocious  torture  of  married  life  when 
psychic  affinity  of  mind  and  feelings  is  absent  or  has 
ceased  to  exist.  She  criticised  the  nature  of  marriage 
among  the  English  upper  and  middle  classes.  If  such 
marriages  were  not  openly  '  arranged,'  yet  they  were  so 
in  reality.  Young  people  were  brought  together  with  an 
understanding  of  what  was  wished  and  expected  of  them, 
and  thus  driven  to  marry  without  a  solid  foundation  of 
psychic  affinity  to  help  them  through  life.  Considering 
the  rigidity  of  the  law  which  then  (1840)  made  marriage 
practically  indissoluble,  she  thought  married  people, 
especially  the  wives,  knowing  their  position  to  be  invul- 
nerable, less  desirous  of  satisfying  each  other.  She 
thought  separation  indispensable  in  many  cases,  and  in 
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1855  followed  the  proceedings  of  the  Parliamentary 
Commission  on  Divorce  with  passionate  interest. 

In  becoming  the  wife  of  Lewes,  Mary  Anne  Evans 
acted  in  accordance  with  her  principles.  Their  life 
together  was  uninterruptedly,  calmly  happy. 

In  their  frequent  trips  abroad  they  visited  Italy  and 
other  countries.  Both  very  sensitive,  they  together 
admired  the  beauties  of  Nature.  They  worked  together 
in  close  intellectual  collaboration.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  Lewes,  perhaps  George  Eliot's  novels  would  never  have 
been  written.  He  suggested  to  her,  writer  rather  than 
philosopher,  that  she  should  try  her  hand  at  novel- writing. 
She  took  the  pseudonym  of  George  Eliot,  because  George 
was  his  name,  and  to  him  she  dedicated  her  works. 

The  psychic  evolution  of  George  Eliot  may  be  traced 
in  her  novels,  which  embody  the  moral  philosophy 
sketched  in  our  previous  pages.  Her  principal  female 
characters,  Maggie  TuUiver,  Dinah  Morris,  Romola, 
all  passed  through  inward  conflicts  resembling  her  own. 
In  learning  to  know  the  writer,  do  we  not  see  the 
psychological  basis  of  her  works  ? 

The  Woman's  Cause 

George  Eliot's  very  exceptional  position  among 
women  gives  very  great  importance  to  her  opinions  and 
the  part  she  took  in  the  woman  movement.  In  her 
youth  she  believed  in  the  possibility  of  women  playing 
a  great  part  in  society.  She  considered  that  the  only  way 
to  do  this  was  by  strengthening  women's  characters  and 
enlarging  their  minds,  thus  making  them  capable  of  serious 
work.  There  were  too  many  '  amateurs,'  a  pernicious 
type.    A  girl's  aim  should  be  to  do  good  work. 

She  protested  energetically  against  the  unjust  laws 
which  affected  her  sex.     In  1856  she  took  part  in  the 
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promotion  of  the  *  Woman's  Petition/  which  asked  that 
working  women  might  have  the  disposal  of  the  wages 
they  earned.  In  1858  she  collaborated  in  one  of  the  first 
women's  papers,  the  English  Woman's  Journal,  She  was 
also  one  of  those  who  helped  the  foundation  of  Girton 
College.  In  1880,  at  the  end  of  her  life,  she  wanted  to 
take  part  in  the  estabhshment  of  Newnham  College,  but 
did  not  live  to  realise  her  wish. 

Although  she  was  an  expert  in  the  higher  education  of 
women,  she  had  certain  fears  that  it  might  tend  to 
weaken  those  familiar  ties  which  she  thought  the  best  in 
life.  She  feared  that  girls  might  follow  the  example 
of  the  undergraduates.  But  since  the  ideal  is  never 
attainable,  and  the  education  of  women,  especially  of 
those  obliged  to  earn  their  own  living,  demanded  these 
methods,  there  was  no  alternative.  Still,  she  hoped  that 
a  university  education  would  demonstrate  to  women  the 
enormous  amount  of  unproductive  work  done  by  their 
sex. 


* 


She  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  women,  whether 
their  powers  were  great  or  merely  ordinary,  had  a  useful 
part  in  life,  but  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  enlarge 
the  ideals  of  the  young  without  bounds,  for  their  ambition 
would  be  beyond  their  capacities.  Average  people,  who 
form  the  majority,  should  be  taught  to  find  their  happiness 
in  making  the  happiness  of  those  around  them.  We  can 
all  do  this,  she  says,  though  few  are  born  to  do  great 
things,  and  natures  capable  of  great  efforts  find  their 
field  of  activity  always  enlarging. 

George  Eliot  was  a  true  woman,  and  desired  to 
remain  so.  She  thought  the  masculine  type  of  woman 
absurd.  She  was  proud  of  being  a  good  musician,  an 
excellent  needlewoman,  and  a  skilled  housekeeper.    She 

*  J.  W.  Cross,  George  Eliot's  Life,  p.  482. 
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knew  how  to  manage  a  home,  and  from  childhood  had 
thrifty  and  orderly  habits.  She  repudiated  the  notion 
that  a  woman  of  exceptional  abilities  could  be  permitted 
to  shirk  her  domestic  duties. 

George  Eliot's  mind  was  deeply  religious  in  the  broad 
sense  of  the  word,  and  remained  so  throughout  her  life. 
Her  renunciation  of  dogmatic  Christianity  was  only  a 
stage  in  the  evolution  of  this  feeling.  In  1859  she  wrote 
to  her  old  Geneva  friend,  M.  d' Albert,  that  she  had 
no  longer  any  antagonism  to  dogmatic  Christianity. 
On  the  question  of  future  existence  she  thought  the 
immediate  object  and  the  proper  sphere  of  our  highest 
emotions  was  our  struggling  fellow-men  in  this  earthly 
existence. 

About  the  year  1870  psychic  phenomena  began  to 
attract  attention.  George  Eliot's  inquiring  and  philo- 
sophic mind  was  interested.  She  knew  Frederick  Myers 
and  Henry  Sidgwick.  She  hoped  an  explanation  of 
difficult  questions  might  be  found,  and  took  part  in 
spiritualistic  seances,  though  she  thought  the  *  communi- 
cations '  usually  very  trivial.  She  saw  the  value  of  the 
study,  but  considered  the  facts  too  vague  to  help  religious 
conviction. 

She  followed  scientific  research  with  unflagging 
interest.  In  her  latter  years  she  took  a  medium  position 
in  her  conception  of  life,  being  neither  pessimist  nor 
optimist,  but  inventing  the  term  meliorism  to  express  her 
profound  belief  in  the  improvement  of  human  nature  by 
the  gradual  development  of  the  affections  and  sympathies. 
She  had  not  much  faith  in  the  efl&cacy  of  legislation 
to  bring  about  this  result,  but  hoped  more  from  the 
experience  and  training  of  life  itself.  She  had  faith 
in  the  future. 
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Last  Dreams 

The  year  1878  opened  sadly.  The  attacks  of  gout 
from  which  Mr.  Lewes  suffered  became  more  frequent. 
In  his  suffering  he  never  lost  his  brightness  and  sympathy. 
But  the  life  of  mutual  love  and  intellectual  collaboration, 
which  had  lasted  without  a  shadow  for  twenty-four  years, 
came  to  a  sudden  end  with  his  death  on  November  28 
the  same  year. 

For  more  than  four  months  George  Eliot  saw  no  one 
but  her  stepson,  Charles  Lewes,  who  helped  her  to  prepare 
an  unfinished  work  of  her  husband's  for  the  press.  She 
was  also  occupied  in  founding  the  '  George  Henry  Lewes 
Studentship,'  to  enable  some  poor  but  competent  young 
man  to  carry  on  his  studies  in  Lewes's  favourite  branch 
of  science,  physiological  research.  For  months  she 
never  left  the  house,  but  she  worked  as  hard  as  she  could 
*  to  save  her  mind  from  imbecility.'  * 

George  Eliot  was  now  sixty  years  of  age,  but  her 
mind  was  still  young.  In  the  close  companionship  of 
Lewes  she  had  found  the  warm  breath  of  sympathy, 
which  caressed  her  wings  and  aided  her  flight.  She  re- 
quired an  atmosphere  of  love.  Alone  now  in  life,  she 
felt  her  sympathies  drying  up,  and  was  conscious  of  the 
danger. 

George  Lewes  had  been  for  many  years  intimate  with 
the  Cross  family,  and  George  Eliot  felt  quite  at  home 
amongst  them.  John  Walter  Cross,  then  thirty-eight, 
had  also  suffered.  His  much-loved  mother  died  a  week 
after  his  friend  Lewes.  He  tried  to  find  relief  in  occupa- 
tion, and  began  to  learn  Italian.  He  was  deeply  attached 
to  George  EHot,  and  in  1879  they  frequently  met  and 
read  Dante's  *Purgatorio'  together.    George  Eliot  was 

*  J.  W.  Cross,  Life  of  George  Eliot,  p.  327. 
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the  teacher.  They  took  up  their  daily  life  warmed  by 
that  tenderness  of  mind  and  feeling  which  knows  no  age. 

Herbert  Spencer  was  right  when  he  said  that  George 
Eliot's  character  was  founded  on  family  affection  and 
the  need  of  sympathetic  environment. 

In  marrying  Lewes  she  ignored  social  conventions  for 
love's  sake :  yet  she  felt  at  fault,  and  would  not  allow 
girls  to  be  introduced  to  her.  Her  own  brother,  Isaac 
Evans,  a  man  of  rigid  ideas,  had  broken  off  all  relations 
with  her  after  her  irregular  union.  This  was  a  deep  grief 
to  one  so  affectionate. 

The  least  touch  is  painful  to  a  sensitive  plant ;  its 
leaves  curl  up.  Did  such  considerations  weigh  with 
George  Eliot,  or  was  it  not  rather  the  inner  wish  to  be 
in  harmony  with  society  which  decided  her,  after  much 
hesitation,  to  marry  Mr.  Cross  ?  The  marriage  took 
place  with  the  utmost  privacy.  May  6, 1880,  and  Charles 
Lewes  gave  her  away.  They  went  to  France  and  visited 
Milan  and  Venice. 

Her  brother  was  now  reconciled  and  wrote  to  her. 
She  found  love  and  admiration  in  her  husband's  family. 
Younger,  stronger,  in  better  health,  enthusiastic  as  ever 
over  the  beautiful  works  of  nature  and  of  art,  George 
Eliot  seemed  to  be  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  life.  She 
was  enveloped  in  the  loving  care  which  her  nature  needed, 
and  an  era  of  fresh  activity  seemed  to  be  opening. 

But  on  her  return  to  London  the  damp  English 
climate  affected  her,  as  it  had  always  done.  She  took 
cold  at  a  popular  concert,  and  after  a  short  illness  passed 
away  quietly,  December  29,  1880.  A  great  soul  who 
lived  by  love  and  sympathy  for  others. 


CHAPTEE   III 


FRANCES   POWER   COBBE 


The  little  country  lady — At  school — Religious  education — Doubt,  piety, 
and  renunciation — A  revelation — Father  and  daughter— Social 
work. 

Harriet  Martineau  belonged  to  a  mercantile  family 
of  liberal  Unitarian  views.  George  Eliot,  of  humbler 
origin,  was  brought  up  in  the  most  fervent  and  orthodox 
religious  beliefs.  Miss  Cobbe  belonged  by  birth  to  another 
social  degree.  Her  father,  who  was  a  man  of  very  good 
family,  had  a  large  property  in  Ireland,  with  a  fine  mansion 
at  Newbridge,  near  Dublin,  where  he  kept  open  house  for 
a  huge  tribe  of  relations  and  friends.  He  had  a  fine  idea 
of  duty  to  his  tenants,  and  spent  large  sums  in  improving 
their  dwellings  without  at  the  same  time  raising  the  rent. 
His  wife  was  a  perfect  example  of  the  great  lady  of  the 
period,  with  elegant  manners  and  a  kindly  disposition. 
The  religious  tradition  of  the  family  was  Anglican, 
and  among  their  ancestors  were  several  bishops  and  an 
archbishop. 

In  this  environment  Frances,  born  in  1822,  spent  a 
happy  childhood,  and  much  of  her  life.  She  was  the 
only  daughter,  and  the  youngest  of  the  family ;  her  four 
brothers  were  devoted  to  her.  She  left  the  nursery  at 
five  years  of  age,  when  she  was  allowed  to  dine  at  her 
parents'  table.  After  that  she  had  a  rapid  succession 
of  governesses. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  strongly  her  characteristics 
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were  defined  even  from  infancy.  Soon  after  she  was 
born,  her  mother  met  with  an  accident  which  prevented 
her  from  walking  during  all  the  rest  of  her  life.  The  little 
girl,  thus  deprived  of  her  mother,  and  with  no  playmates  of 
her  own  age,  became  early  inured  to  solitude  and  indepen- 
dence. She  ran  about  the  park,  fields,  and  gardens  by 
herself,  and  while  still  very  young  rode  about  the  country 
on  her  pony.  She  made  bargains  with  her  successive 
governesses  :  lessons  until  midday,  but  the  afternoon  to 
be  her  own,  when  she  went  her  own  way,  ignoring 
authority  and  not  seeing  the  governess  again  until  supper- 
time.  This  arrangement  suited  both  parties,  and  was 
strictly  adhered  to. 

There  were  two  large  empty  garrets  which  Frances 
appropriated  as  a  sanctuary.  She  kept  the  key  in  her 
pocket  and  allowed  no  one  to  enter.  In  one  she  arranged 
peacocks'  feathers  like  constellations,  for  she  was  fond  of 
astronomy,  while  on  another  wall  hung  carpenters'  tools 
which  she  used.  There  were  also  old  weapons,  a  shield 
with  the  family  arms,  and  flags.  At  this  period  she  was 
an  ardent  Irish  patriot.  In  the  other  room  she  had  a 
collection  of  shells,  gathered  on  the  seashore  a  few  miles 
away,  and  a  writing-table  at  which  she  wrote  poems  and 
jotted  down  her  reflections. 

One  day,  when  she  was  twelve  years  old,  her  governess, 
curious  to  find  out  what  she  did  in  the  garret,  took  the 
key  out  of  her  pocket.  She  was  surprised  to  find  a 
book  of  thoughts  on  religious  subjects  and  a  poem  on  the 
Day  of  Judgment.  After  a  sleepless  night  spent  in  medi- 
tation on  human  turpitude,  Frances  told  her  mother  of 
this  despicable  action,  and  the  governess  was  dismissed. 
Her  successor  was  an  intelligent,  well-educated  woman, 
who  read  Plutarch  and  Gibbon  with  her  pupil,  thus 
forming  a  taste  for  historical  study. 
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At  School 

This  free  life  came  to  an  end  when  at  fourteen  Frances 
was  sent  to  a  fashionable  boarding  school  in  Brighton — a 
five  days'  journey.  Brighton  was  studded  with  ladies' 
schools  in  1836,  and  that  kept  by  Miss  Kunciman  and 
Miss  Koberts  in  Brunswick  Terrace  was  one  of  the  most 
famed.  It  was  arranged  that  Frances  should  have  a 
separate  bedroom,  for  which  extra  payment  was  made. 
But  soon  after  her  mother,  who  had  brought  her  to  school, 
had  left  Brighton,  a  second  bed  was  set  up  in  it.  There 
were  about  twenty-five  pupils,  among  them  young  ladies 
of  the  nobility.  It  was  very  expensive.  Miss  Cobbe's  bill 
for  two  years  amounted  to  £1000. 

In  her  Memoirs  Miss  Cobbe  gives  an  amusing  descrip- 
tion of  the  school  which  her  mother  had  been  sent  to  in 
1790,  where  no  relaxation  was  permitted  of  the  sacred  law 
of  decorum,  which  then  entirely  ruled  the  life  of  a  lady. 
Every  movement  of  the  body  was  studied,  and  the  art  of 
dress  taught.  The  object  of  education  was  to  make  a 
good  external  impression. 

She  found  a  similar  aim  in  the  Brighton  school. 
Subjects  were  classified  according  to  their  importance 
from  this  point  of  view,  which  was  in  exact  inversion  of 
their  true  utility.  Music  and  dancing  took  the  highest 
rank,  religion  and  morals  the  lowest.  The  former  were 
means  of  gaining  admiration  in  society.  That  a  pupil 
should  ever  become  an  author  or  an  artist  would  have 
been  looked  on  as  a  deplorable  dereliction  by  the  head 
teachers. 

The  din  was  deafening  in  the  class-rooms — several 
pianos  all  being  played  at  the  same  time ;  in  each  corner 
girls  repeating  aloud  lessons  in  French,  German,  Italian--  .. 
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(never  in  English)  to  various  governesses.  No  exercise 
beyond  a  ceremonious  walk  along  the  sea  front. 

Saturday  was  the  great  day  of  judgment.  A  large  room 
with  a  table  in  the  middle  and  a  tribunal  of  governesses 
round  it ;  on  forms  ranged  along  the  walls  the  twenty-five 
boarders.  Notes  were  gravely  gone  through ;  one  by  one 
the  delinquents  confessed,  and  from  time  to  time  the 
edifying  spectacle  might  be  witnessed  of  several  young 
ladies,  some  of  marriageable  age,  in  full  evening  dress, 
each  seated  in  a  comer  of  one  of  the  sitting-rooms  with 
her  face  to  the  wall.  They  were  punished  in  this  way, 
and  obliged  to  remain  the  whole  evening  in  this  interesting 
attitude. 

The  Bible  was  read  aloud  every  evening  by  one  of  the 
girls,  but  there  was  no  real  religious  teaching.  On  Sundays 
they  went  to  church  in  procession.  But  no  one  attached 
any  importance  to  these  observances.* 

Frances  returned  to  Newbridge  after  two  years  at 
Brighton,  during  which  she  learnt  next  to  nothing. 

For  six  months  she  thought  her  education  finished, 
then  resumed  her  studies.  She  was  now  sixteen.  Her 
brothers  were  all  away  from  home,  and  her  invalid 
mother  gave  her  the  charge  of  the  big  house.  She  was 
very  busy,  looking  after  the  servants.  She  went  to  a 
few  balls  in  Dublin,  but  did  not  care  much  for  the  young 
people  she  met  there :  she  found  them  tiresome,  and 
refused  to  go  out  to  parties.  Her  family  thought  her 
queer,  but  gave  in  to  her  determination.  She  loved  the 
solitude  of  the  park  and  woods,  the  silence  of  the  great 
library,  in  which  she  found  the  works  of  Greek  and  Koman 
philosophers  tempting  but  unattainable  fruit.  So  she 
resolved  to  learn  Greek  and  Latin,  and  for  many  years 
studied  with  the  utmost  care  the  works  of  the  Alexandrian 

♦  Life,  of  F.  P.  Cobbe,  vol.  i.  pp.  55-69. 
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school  and  the  Gnostics,  besides  mathematics  and 
astronomy,  which  had  attracted  her  from  childhood.  Her 
studies  and  religious  pre-occupations  filled  her  time  up 
to  the  age  of  thirty-five,  when  her  father  died,  and  New- 
bridge became  the  property  of  her  eldest  brother.  She 
left  it  in  1859,  never  to  return. 

Keligious  Education 

Eeligious  feeling  was  an  important  element  in  the 
inner  life  of  Frances  Power  Cobbe  from  her  earliest  child- 
hood, just  as  it  was  with  Harriet  Martineau  and  George 
Eliot.  The  orthodox  Anglicanism  of  her  family  inclined  to 
philanthropic  evangelicism  of  the  type  general  in  England 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

At  Newbridge  Sunday  was  strictly  observed.  Only 
the  Bible  and  pious  books  were  read  :  a  walk  after 
church  was  permitted.  Prayers  were  read  every  morn- 
ing to  the  family  and  servants  by  Mr.  Cobbe,  who 
occasionally  added  a  few  words  of  exhortation.  Both 
parents  constantly  spoke  to  their  children  of  God,  duty, 
and  heaven. 

The  little  girl's  imagination  was  haunted  by  the  grand 
poetic  visions  of  Christian  teaching.  She  thought  much 
about  heaven  and  God,  the  Judge  whose  all-seeing  eye 
pierced  the  inmost  recesses  of  her  soul,  and  marked  the 
little  faults  which  seemed  to  her  such  great  sins.  She 
lived  in  this  conception,  which  was  a  great  source  of 
happiness  to  her. 

Her  solitary  childhood  made  her  reticent :  even  her 
parents  knew  nothing  of  her  religious  zeal.  She  lay 
awake  at  night  saying  prayers  ;  she  made  severe  rules  of 
conduct,  and  punished  herself  if  she  broke  them  by  giving 
up  pleasures.  She  read  the  Bible,  the  *  Whole  Duty  of 
Man,'  and  the  *  Pilgrim's  Progress.' 
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When  she  was  eleven  she  committed  a  great  sin.  In 
a  moment  of  anger  she  said  to  herself,  *  Curse  them  all ! ' 
referring  to  the  family  in  general  and  her  governess  in 
particular.  Her  grief  and  repentance  were  overwhelming. 
In  tears  she  threw  herself  into  her  mother's  arms  and 
confessed  her  sin  ;  her  agony  lasted  for  hours.  Her 
mother  was  much  astonished,  never  having  suspected 
that  the  child  had  such  deep  religious  feeling. 

Doubt,   Piety,   and  Kenunciation 

One  Sunday,  her  father,  conducting  family  prayers 
as  usual,  read  a  sermon  on  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes.  Frances,  much  interested,  began  to  speculate  as 
to  how  the  miracle  was  accomplished,  concluded  it  was 
impossible,  and  found  herself  actually  doubting  the  Bible. 
Horror-struck,  she  resolved  never  to  think  of  it  again. 

The  hubbub  of  school-life  smothered  her  religious 
ardour  while  she  was  at  Brighton.  Life  in  a  crowd  is 
not  favourable  to  thought.  But  when  she  returned  to 
the  solitude  of  Newbridge  her  religious  disposition  revived. 
At  seventeen  she  went  through  the  phase  of  conversion. 
Eeligion  became  her  supreme  happiness,  the  object  of 
life.  The  simple  *  Communion '  of  Primitive  Christianity 
gave  her  infinite  pleasure,  and  Bible-reading  intense  satis- 
faction. In  summer  she  sometimes  got  up  at  dawn  and  read 
through  a  whole  Gospel  before  dressing,  and  took  every 
possible  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  '  Word  of  God.' 

Perhaps  it  was  this  deep  religious  feeling,  prompting  her 
to  constant  meditation,  which  brought  about  a  revival 
of  doubt.  She  read  with  feverish  interest  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  chapters  of  Gibbon's  *  Decline  and  Fall,' 
which  speak  of  the  origin  of  Christianity.  On  her,  as  on 
so  many  others,  the  historian's  criticism  made  a  great 
impression.    She  saw  all  the  facts  of  Christianitv  were 
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doubtful,  and  began  to  wonder  whether  the  morahty  of 
the  Bible  and  the  system  of '  Atonement'  were  trustworthy. 

Four  years  of  intense  moral  suffering  followed. 
Having  no  one  in  whom  she  could  confide,  she  had  to 
solve  the  problem  for  herself.  In  1840,  except  in  a  few 
Unitarian  circles,  the  possibility  of  a  broad  interpretation 
of  Christianity  had  not  been  dreamt  of.  To  be  a  Christian 
meant  acceptance  of  fixed  dogmas  :  the  full  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  Atonement  as  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, heaven  a  reward  for  faith,  hell  a  punishment 
for  unbelief.  To  do  right  with  paradise  in  view  was 
considered  a  pure  and  lofty  rule  of  conduct. 

These  doctrines  had  to  be  accepted  or  denied  as  a 
whole  ;  no  medium  existed.  Miss  Cobbe  could  no  longer 
accept  them  all.  By  the  inevitable  chain  of  logical 
process  her  mind  sapped  one  by  one  the  bases  on  which 
her  faith  was  built.  Then,  as  one  who  is  falling  into  an 
abyss  clutches  the  least  blade  of  grass,  she  endeavoured 
to  find  salvation  in  prayer.  She  earnestly  besought  God 
to  free  her  from  doubt,  to  take  her  to  Himself  in  death 
rather  than  leave  her  in  life  without  faith. 

Yet  after  seasons  of  mystic  exaltation,  insidious  per- 
sistent doubts  returned,  and  the  work  of  destruction 
went  on.  Then  she  would  rebel  against  reason  and  seek 
forgetfulness  in  feeling.  Four  years  she  was  tossed 
between  these  extremes,  but  at  each  rebound  the  religious 
state  became  shorter  and  that  of  criticism  lengthened, 
until  finally  reason  vanquished  feeling,  and  she  entirely 
renounced  Christian  dogmas.  Like  a  dream,  her  inward 
joys  vanished.  She  no  longer  had  ground  for  belief  in  a 
future  life  or  in  revelation.  The  moral  code  of  Mount 
Sinai  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  had  lost  their  value. 
Wherein  were  they  superior  to  the  moral  laws  of  other 
religions  ?    Logical  to  herself,  she  gave  up  prayer  and  no 
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longer  took  the  sacrament.  She  felt  she  had  no  means 
of  knowing  the  existence  of  God  ;  she  had  no  longer  any 
belief,  and  became  an  Agnostic. 

A  Ebvelation 

One  fine  day  in  May  she  had  been  sitting  in  one  of 
the  wildest  parts  of  the  park  reading  her  favourite  poet 
Shelley.  She  fell  into  a  sad  reverie.  She  no  longer  had 
any  ideal,  any  moral  code :  she  felt  her  character  was 
deteriorating  ;  she  saw  herself  growing  selfish,  bad.  She 
regretted  the  days  when  by  prayer  for  holiness  she  gained 
strength  to  try  to  improve  herself.  She  had  lost  the 
conception  of  a  higher  Hfe,  and  existence  was  desolate 
without  a  morrow. 

But  the  thought  came  into  her  mind  that  she  could 
improve  herself,  correct  her  faults,  act  according  to  her 
own  ideal  of  what  was  right  and  good.  Even  if  a  future 
life  was  but  a  dream,  she  could  at  least  deserve  her  own 
self-respect.  If  God  existed.  He  would  surely  approve 
of  her  determination. 

She  was  now  happy :  she  had  found  a  rule  of  conduct, 
and  a  few  days  later  began  again  to  pray  with  a  quiet  con- 
science. She  now  made  no  effort  to  believe  in  the  attri- 
butes of  God,  but  addressed  Him  as  the  Master  of  her  soul, 
asking  Him  to  strengthen  her  good  resolutions  and  give  her 
power  to  rise  above  the  material,  and  to  improve  herself. 
Like  Harriet  Martineau  and  George  Eliot,  she  found 
that  morality  existed  outside  all  religious  doctrine,  that 
a  rule  of  conduct  must  be  the  result  of  the  development 
of  the  best  psychic  elements  of  human  nature. 

From  this  day  we  see  in  Miss  Cobbe  a  growing  religious 
feeling,  or  rather  aspiration  to  the  Divine,  free  from  all 
dogmatic  influence.    She  had  renounced  what  she  calls 
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the  apocalyptic  part  of  Christianity,  and  her  opinion 
never  changed  to  the  end  of  her  hf  e. 

Little  by  little  she  became  widely  tolerant.  She 
began  to  respect  practices  of  which  she  had  disapproved 
when  study  showed  her  that  they  were  used  by  all  re- 
ligions. Like  George  Eliot,  she  found  herself  in  sympathy 
with  every  sincere  expression  of  deep  feeling. 

One  day  while  she  was  praying  she  had  a  thought 
of  great  lucidity  concerning  the  absolute  Goodness  of 
God,*  which  was  a  true  revelation  to  her.  From  that 
day  religion,  which  had  been  respect,  became  a  lively 
love  for  the  Infinite  Goodness.  She  had  formerly  taken 
great  delight  in  acquiring  knowledge,  and  thought  the 
pleasures  of  the  affections  inferior  to  those  of  the  mind. 
She  now  saw  that  love  is  greater  than  knowledge,  that  it  is 
more  beautiful  to  serve  others  than  to  heap  up  learning. 

God  was  no  longer  a  far-off  abstract  being.  She  lived 
in  communion  with  Him.  Divine  inspiration,  free  from 
its  miraculous  and  consequently  unacceptable  character, 
became  a  normal  fact,  a  natural  relation  between  the 
Infinite  and  finite  minds,  a  Divine  flow,  a  spiritual  light, 
analogous  to  the  moral  influence  which  the  devout  call 
'  peace.'  She  thought  all  sincere  religious  minds  in  all 
ages  had  received  this  Divine  inspiration. 

Miss  Cobbe  thus  reached  a  state  of  mind  in  which 
faith,  having  gone  beyond  all  that  our  bodily  senses  can 
attest,  feels  in  the  depths  of  the  soul  the  immediate  reve- 
lation of  the  Divine  Being,  His  love  and  His  holiness. 
In  this  individual  theism  she  remained  to  the  end  of  her 
days. 

Father  and  Daughter 

Miss  Cobbe  felt  very  lonely  when  her  mother  died, 
an  event  the  more  mournful  for  she  no  longer  believed  in 

*  r.  p.  Cobbe,  Autobiography,  vol.  i.  pp.  95, 96. 
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the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  hers  was  not  one  of  those 
natures  whose  convictions  alter  with  circumstances.  She 
tried  to  drown  her  grief  in  feverish  activity.  Her  domestic 
duties  were  numerous.  Three  times  weekly  she  taught 
in  the  village  school,  and  the  poor  of  two  neighbouring 
villages,  sick  and  famished,  needed  looking  after,  for  these 
were  years  of  famine  and  fever  in  Ireland. 

Until  soon  after  her  mother's  death  Miss  Cobbe  had 
tried,  not  always  successfully,  to  hide  her  religious 
difficulties  from  her  family.  But  a  day  came  when  her 
father  learnt  all  the  extent  of  her  '  infidelity.'  It  was  a 
terrible  grief  to  him.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to 
speak  to  his  daughter,  so  he  wrote  her  a  letter,  saying 
that  it  would  be  best  for  her  to  leave  the  house.  She 
therefore  went  to  live  with  one  of  her  brothers  on  a  lonely 
farm  in  Donegal,  and  stayed  there  nearly  a  year.  Her 
father  wrote  to  her  several  times.  He  could  have  borne 
it  if  she  had  only  doubted  secondary  points ;  but  if  she 
rejected  Christ  and  no  longer  believed  in  the  Bible,  he  was 
obliged  to  remove  the  infection  of  such  opinions  from 
his  house  :  he  required  her  to  reply  categorically  on  these 
points.  Miss  Cobbe  replied  that  she  no  longer  believed 
in  the  divinity  of  Christ  or  the  inspiration  and  authority 
of  the  Bible.  After  this,  relations  between  father  and 
daughter  seemed  for  ever  at  an  end.  The  brother  with 
whom  she  lived  disapproved  of  her  heresies,  and  sym- 
pathised with  his  father.  Her  only  friend,  who  had 
shared  her  opinions,  wrote  just  then  to  declare  her  return 
to  orthodoxy. 

Miss  Cobbe,  now  completely  isolated  from  all  sympathy, 
wished  to  sum  up  her  beliefs.  She  wrote  her  first 
work,  an  'Essay  on  True  Religion,'  for  herself.  This 
little  book  states  her  reasons  for  believing  in  God  while 
rejecting  Christianity.    In  the  last  chapter  she  compares 
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the  moral  precepts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
with  the  great  pagan  philosophers,  Socrates,  Plutarch, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  &c.,  &c. 

These  studies  produced  a  mental  change.  Reading 
the  works  of  Theodore  Parker,*  she  found  in  them  belief 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  She  corresponded  with 
the  author,  and  becoming  increasingly  imbued  with  theistic 
views,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  immortality  was  a 
necessary  corollary  to  the  goodness  of  God.  Twenty  years 
later,  in  a  little  book  called  '  Hopes  of  the  Human  Race, 
Hereafter  and  Here,'  she  says,  *  If  man  is  not  immortal, 
God  is  unjust.'  Thus  her  religion,  founded  not  on 
established  doctrine,  but  on  personal  experience  and  by 
a  long  process  of  inner  reconstruction,  enabled  her  calmly 
to  await  death  and  hope  in  the  Beyond  to  meet  the  spirit 
of  her  beloved  mother. 

After  nine  months  of  exile  in  Donegal  her  father 
recalled  her,  but  her  position  at  Newbridge  was  altered. 
She  no  longer  went  to  church,  and  did  not  attend 
family  prayers,  but  on  Sundays,  alone  in  her  shady 
oratory  in  the  park,  she  worshipped  God  in  her  own 
fashion  by  profound  aspiration  towards  the  Infinite 
Good,  whom  she  tried  to  realise  in  this  world  by  doing 
good  works. 

Social  Work 

Writing  is  a  habit,  and  a  habit  becomes  a  necessity. 
Like  all  writers,  having  written  one  book.  Miss  Cobbe 
began  to  think  about  another.  Stimulated  by  a  wish 
to  save  from  suffering  religious  minds  who  saw  their 
belief  crumbling  under  doubts,  to  show  them  the  existence 
of  an  independent  rule  of  life  she  wrote  an  '  Essay  on  the 

*  Theodore  Parker,  a  great  American  preacher,  a  rationalistic  Uni- 
tarian, 1810-60. 
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Theory  of  Intuitive  Morals/  We  will  not  analyse  it.  The 
title  and  Miss  Cobbe's  own  psychic  evolution  sufficiently 
indicate  the  contents.  It  was  published  in  1855,  and 
brought  celebrity  to  the  author,  then  thirty-three  years 
of  age. 

Miss  Cobbe's  mind  was  now  full  grown.  Long  years 
of  thought  and  study  had  enabled  her  to  form  personal 
conceptions.  She  may  rank  among  the  liberal  thinkers  of 
her  time  whose  part  has  been  great  in  English  progress. 
Her  father  died  in  1857,  leaving  her,  like  a  younger  son, 
the  small  income  of  £200  a  year.  Miss  Cobbe  then  left 
Newbridge,  to  begin  an  independent  life  of  work,  study, 
and  social  activity. 

A  woman  of  thirty-five,  accustomed  all  her  life  to 
the  luxury  of  a  large  country  house  and  servants,  to  more 
than  £130  a  year  for  pocket  money,  must  have  a  good 
deal  of  courage  to  begin  independent  life  on  £200  a  year, 
especially  when  she  has  the  alternative  of  continuing  to 
live  in  her  old  home  with  her  brother.  At  ten  she  bent 
her  governesses  to  her  will ;  at  thirty-five  she  boldly  chose 
the  conditions  of  her  life. 

For  years  it  had  been  her  dream  to  visit  Jerusalem 
and  the  Holy  Land.  Although  in  1857  travel  was  far 
more  difficult  than  it  is  now,  she  started  alone,  with  £400, 
for  a  tour  of  eleven  months  through  Italy  to  Egypt, 
Jerusalem,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  returned  to  London  by 
Venice,  Basle,  Geneva,  and  Holland. 

She  came  back  full  of  courage,  and  sought  to  employ 
herself  usefully.  She  found  a  suitable  opening  at  Bristol, 
where  Miss  Mary  Carpenter  was  looking  for  a  helper  in  the 
work  of  Social  Keform  and  her  Ragged  Schools.  Miss 
Cobbe  seized  the  opportunity  with  enthusiasm.  She  had 
read  Miss  Carpenter's  book  on  '  Child  Criminals,'  and 
recognised  in  her  a  mind  which,  though  deeply  religious, 
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was  free  from  narrow  orthodoxy,  and  hoped  she  might 
there  J&nd  that  true  sympathy  she  so  long  had  sought. 
A  month  later  Miss  Cobbe  was  settled  at  the  Ked 
Lodge  in  one  of  the  poorest  and  lowest  districts  of 
Bristol. 

We  hope  later  on  to  be  able  to  speak  of  Miss 
Carpenter's  life  of  toil  and  abnegation.  Miss  Cobbe 
worked  with  her,  taking  the  initiative  in  attempts  to 
improve  the  frightful  condition  of  the  sick  and  weakly 
in  workhouses.  She  was  touched  to  the  heart  by  the 
deplorable  fate  of  the  orphan  girls — children  of  the 
State — brought  up  in  these  places,  and  cast  upon  the 
world  without  a  trade  and  without  experience.  With 
Miss  EHot's  help  she  organised  the  first  association  for 
befriending  them. 

Two  years  later  Miss  Cobbe  settled  in  London,  when 
her  career  as  journalist  and  writer  began.  From  time  to 
time  she  travelled.  She  wrote  for  the  Daily  News,  and  from 
1868  to  1875,  the  leading  article,  three  times  a  week, 
for  the  Echo,  the  first  English  penny  paper.  She  wrote 
on  the  most  varied  topics,  but  always  in  the  interest  of 
social  justice.  She  defended  the  interests  of  women 
with  the  greatest  energy,  being  one  of  the  most  fervent 
advocates  of  Women's  Suffrage,  University  Education, 
and  equality  under  the  Law.  She  also  wrote  several 
books,  amongst  them  the  '  Duties  of  Women '  and 
'Broken  Lights.'  The  latter,  which  dealt  with  the 
Broad  Church,  confirmed  her  reputation  as  a  writer. 
Towards  the  end  of  her  days  she  became  one  of  the 
prime  movers  of  the  Anti-Vivisectionist  agitation.  We 
shall  meet  her  again  among  the  leaders  of  the  great  woman 
movement. 

In  this  study  we  have  traced  the  evolution  of  the 
characters  of  three  women.    We  have  done  this  with  the 
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conviction  that  great  social  movements  are  prepared  in 
the  privacy  of  individual  consciousnesses. 

The  first,  Harriet  Martineau,  with  an  exact  and 
discerning  intelligence,  given  to  scientific  study,  a  sensible 
economist  and  a  very  popular  author,  belongs  to  the 
category  of  minds  that  can  give  a  lead  in  human  affairs. 
The  second,  George  Eliot,  deep,  enthusiastic,  tinged  with 
genius,  is  the  great  English  female  figure  of  the  last 
century.  Finally,  Frances  Power  Cobbe  is  a  worthy 
representative  of  the  woman  of  action,  brave  and  per- 
sistent, who  can  direct  a  social  organisation  and  bring 
about  reforms  affecting  the  condition  of  women. 

Though  they  played  very  different  parts,  yet  all  three 
went  through  the  same  stages  of  individual  evolution. 
Love  of  knowledge,  deep  religious  feeling,  a  desire  to 
improve  themselves.  Such  were  their  aims.  According  to 
individual  aptitudes  these  tendencies  combined  differently, 
and  formed  three  powerful  personalities. 

If  we  could  have  studied  one  by  one  the  psychic 
evolution  of  Miss  Clough,  Mrs.  Keed,  Miss  Beale,  and  Miss 
Buss,  promoters  of  the  Education  Movement;  Miss  Lydia 
Becker,  Miss  Leigh  Smith  (Madame  Bodichon),  Miss  Bessie 
Eayner  Parkes  (Madame  Belloc),  Mrs.  Jamieson,  Mrs. 
Taylor  (Mrs.  John  Stuart  Mill),  Miss  Boucherett,  organisers 
of  legislative  reform;  finally,  of  Mary  Carpenter,  Miss 
Eliot,  Miss  Twining,  Florence  Nightingale,  Josephine 
Butler,  Mrs.  Townsend,  engaged  in  the  task  of  moral 
uplifting  (to  cite  only  a  few  among  those  best  known) ; 
then  the  deep  springs  of  the  woman  movement  would 
be  revealed  to  us  more  and  more  clearly.  But  we  should 
require  many  volumes  for  this. 

Still  evidence  exists,  and  shows  that  all,  without 
exception,  possessed  the  same  wish  to  learn,  the  same 
intense   religious    feeling,    the    same    desire    for    self- 
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improvement    and   devotion   to    what  was   right   and 
good. 

But  besides  these  superior  women,  in  educated 
circles  in  England  many  young  girls  are  listening  to  the 
call  of  Progress.  They  have  the  same  tendencies,  though 
with  less  intensity.  Some  show  it  already  by  taking 
part  in  local  works  of  charity  and  instruction ;  others 
with  the  same  aspirations  are  only  waiting  for  an  external 
impulse  to  become  active. 
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THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  WOMAN 
MOVEMENT 

THE  LEADERS 

The  life  of  a  nation  has  been  compared  to  the  organisation 
of  a  large  factory.  Incomplete  imagery  is  often  used  to 
help  the  mind  to  form  ideas,  and  is  sometimes  useful  if 
the  analogies  are  not  carried  too  far. 

In  a  factory  there  is  usually  a  furnace  room  and  the 
great  motor  fly-wheel  which  sets  the  rest  of  the  machinery 
in  motion.  The  chance  visitor  who  finds  himself  in  the 
midst  of  the  entanglement  of  pulleys,  axles,  revolving 
fly-wheels,  running  leather  bands  of  a  cloth  mill,  might 
perhaps  in  the  unceasing  din  of  the  animated  ironwork 
fail  to  recognise  the  unity  of  purpose  and  movement. 

The  newspapers,  often  damp  from  the  press,  bring 
us  heated  breaths  of  the  world's  movement.  Unfold  the 
Times.  Twenty  large  pages  of  small  print  give  de- 
tailed accounts  of  every  event  of  any  importance  taking 
place  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Bead  these  accounts, 
and  through  the  shifting  kaleidoscope  of  facts,  whether 
they  be  an  advertisement,  a  strike,  a  battle,  or  a 
scientific  discovery  does  not  matter,  you  will  see  some  few 
ideas  peeping  out,  and  behind  these  ideas  the  outlines 
of  some  great  human  personalities. 

Attend  a  political  meeting.  The  speaker  is  enthu- 
siastic ;  the  audience  responsive.  He  seems  to  be  creating 
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thoughts  !  But  how  rarely  this  happens  in  reaHty.  His 
ideas  are  usually  those  which  some  great  predecessor  has 
slowly  developed  in  the  inner  workings  of  his  mind.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  orator  has  been  merely 
a  fluent  phonograph,  and  the  suggestion  of  his  personal 
excitement  has  acted  as  an  amplifier  of  sound. 

The  manufacturer  and  the  merchant  appear  to  be 
more  independent.  But  behind  the  struggle  of  an 
industrial  crisis  which  may  ruin  them  the  will  of  a  few 
men  can  be  discerned,  who  may  be  economists,  legislators, 
founders  of  a  trust,  or  bank  presidents. 

The  man  of  science  in  his  laboratory,  among  his  appa- 
ratus, cannot  he  at  least  call  himself  an  individual  dis- 
coverer in  his  research  ?  Yet  ninety-five  per  cent,  only 
explain  and  adapt  to  new  purposes  the  ideas  of  some  one 
living  or  dead,  a  Darwin,  a  Spencer,  a  Claude  Bernard, 
a  Pasteur. 

If  instead  of  individuals  we  survey  human  groups, 
whether  they  be  a  small  circle  or  the  Government  of  the 
country,  there  we  shall  still  find  the  same  phenomenon. 
One,  two,  three,  perhaps  four  men  work,  set  the  body  in 
motion  and  direct  it.  The  rest  follow  obediently  and 
sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  act.  The  conclusion  is 
forced  upon  us  that  quite  a  small  number  of  minds  and 
wills  control  the  different  departments  of  national  life. 

Travel,  railways,  the  post,  the  telegraph,  and,  above 
all,  the  press,  circulate  ideas  all  over  the  world;  they 
know  no  administrative  frontiers,  in  spite  of  the  attempts 
to  suppress  them  made  by  laggard  Governments.  Men 
of  different  countries  thus  have  many  ideas  in  common, 
and  desire  to  profit  by  mutual  experience.  This  was 
the  origin  of  international  congresses. 

At  the  Exposition  Universelle  at  Paris  in  1900  this 
community  of  interests  was  shown  in  a  striking  way. 
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Week  after  week  without  interruption  in  the  fine  Congress 
Hall  international  conferences  took  place,  at  which  all 
branches  of  human  activity  were  represented  by  their 
most  fervent  and  distinguished  workers.  Reading  the 
list  of  names  on  their  Committees  a  curious  fact  appears. 
Excepting  those  which  were  of  a  specialist  nature,  at  the 
head  of  all  the  others  you  will  find  a  few  men  and  the  same 
individuals  in  all  branches  of  progressive  thought.  They 
are  at  the  peace  congress,  the  psychological,  sociological, 
physiological,  workmen's  co-operative,  women  movement, 
moral  improvement  meetings,  &c.  As  human  effort  and 
time  are  limited,  they  cannot  take  an  active  part  in  the 
organisation  of  all  these  meetings.  They  have  pr(3ferences 
and  specialities.  Nevertheless,  they  give  a  distinctly 
progressive  tone  to  all  the  sciences  and  social  movements 
with  which  they  are  connected.  Yet  people  wonder 
that  civilisation  can  be  directed  by  a  few  individuals. 

If  we  try,  as  far  as  superficial  observation  will  allow, 
to  penetrate  the  thoughts  of  these  men,  we  discover  that 
they  have  similarly  constituted  minds  and  tendencies. 

People  brought  up  with  aristocratic  prejudices  judge 
a  person  primarily  by  his  social  position.  Others,  with  a 
sectarian  rehgious  bias,  consider  a  man's  form  of  worship ; 
others  again,  before  they  give  a  thought  to  the  psychic 
man,  appreciate  him  according  to  the  rank  he  may  take 
in  his  profession,  the  cut  of  his  coat,  the  shine  of  his  hat. 
Considerations  such  as  these  cloud  most  injuriously  the 
minds  of  men  who  are  otherwise  deserving  persons. 

Individual  character,  like  any  given  branch  of  human 
knowledge,  is  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  evolution. 
Many  sciences  begin  with  observation  of  external  phe- 
nomena. Only  quite  lately  did  physiology  begin  to  study 
the  cell,  its  structure  and  its  function.  Individual  minds 
go  through  the  same  stages  ;  the  great  majority  remain 
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in  the  lower  grades.  Few  reach  the  top  of  the  ladder 
whose  rungs  mark  the  successive  castings  off  of  pre- 
judices, and  interested  points  of  view  determined  by 
personal  considerations,  secondary  and  accessory  to  the 
study  of  a  question  in  itself,  to  the  intrinsic  progress  of  a 
cause,  to  the  good  of  an  individual  or  of  a  class  of  men, 
considered  in  their  true  psychic  and  material  needs. 

These  men  have  a  common  standpoint  in  the  power 
which  they  possess  of  looking  at  anything  whatever  in 
itself  and  solely  for  itself.  Study  and  experience  of  life 
have  given  them  a  habit  of  analysis  and  accuracy  of 
statement.  A  constructive  mind,  added  to  their  intense 
desire  for  good,  opens  before  them  distant  horizons  where 
they  seek  a  better  humanity.  They  are  the  practical 
dreamers  who  mentally  map  out  the  future  progress 
of  men,  which  they  and  others  after  them  will  strive  to 
make  a  reality. 

In  every  country  there  are  a  few  far-seeing  people, 
enthusiastic  lovers  of  true  progress.  In  England  between 
the  years  1850  and  1860  there  were  little  groups  who 
inaugurated  great  reforms.  They  were  Churchmen, 
members  of  Parliament,  University  professors,  rich 
manufacturers  from  the  north,  and  a  few  of  the  nobility. 
They  were  all  of  the  turn  of  mind  we  have  described. 
All  good  causes  moved  them ;  they  vibrated  in  response 
to  every  new  departure  which  harmonised  with  the 
general  tendencies  of  their  psychic  personalities. 

Some  women  there  were,  too.  Harriet  Martineau, 
George  Eliot,  Miss  Cobbe,  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler,  and 
others  at  the  same  stage  of  psychic  evolution,  sometimes 
even  surpassing  the  men  in  the  extent  of  their  con- 
ceptions. They  spoke  of  legal  injustice  to  their  sex ; 
they  asked  support  for  their  reasonable  claims.  In  this 
grouping    of    remarkable    minds    and    characters    they 
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understood  each  other  instinctively.  The  women's  organi- 
sations found  soHd  support  among  the  men  who  were 
chairmen,  treasurers,  subscribers.  Collaboration  between 
men  and  women  was  established ;  not  a  collaboration  of 
sexes,  but  of  free  and  progressive  minds  working  together 
for  the  triumph  of  a  great  cause,  whose  stake  is  the  mental, 
moral,  and  spiritual  progress  of  one-half  of  the  human 
race. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE   INTRODUCTION   TO    POLITICAL   LIFE 
The  struggle  for  electoral  reform — The  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation. 

Minds  throw  off  their  habits  of  indifference  in  times  of 
great  national  disturbances.  Shaken  out  of  the  slumber 
of  daily  life,  you  must,  even  against  your  will,  rise  to  life 
and  action.  The  great  mass  of  Englishwomen,  asleep 
among  their  usual  occupations,  were  first  urged,  then 
alarmed,  and  at  length  aroused  by  the  great  national 
movements  of  the  last  century. 

When  the  woman  movement  began  to  be  active 
about  1869,  there  were  still  some  people  who  could  remem- 
ber the  troubled  days  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  In  1816 
Mrs.  Somerville  was  twenty-five,  and  Harriet  Martineau 
ten.  But  few  other  women  of  their  generation,  although 
they  had  been  passionately  interested  in  political  events, 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  national  life.  When  the 
excitement  was  over  they  relapsed  into  the  old  life. 

England  was  in  a  disturbed  state  in  1830.  In  the 
north  discontented  workmen  destroyed  the  improved 
machinery  set  up  by  manufacturers.  They  were  prose- 
cuted in  batches.  In  1831  a  reward  of  £2,000  was 
offered,  with  no  result,  for  the  discovery  of  the  murderer 
of  a  manufacturer  who  refused  to  employ  Trade  Union 
leaders  ;  there  was  a  common  understanding  among  the 
labouring  classes. 

The  French  Revolution  and  later  liberal  movements 
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on  the  Continent  gave  the  masses  some  idea  of  their 
power.  At  this  period  the  great  majority  of  EngUsh 
men  were  without  political  rights.  The  electoral  qualifi- 
cation was  very  limited.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  really  elected  ; 
the  greater  number  got  their  seats  by  patronage  or  pur- 
chase.* The  educated  or  middle  class  and  the  population 
of  the  big  manufacturing  towns  were  quite  unrepresented, 
and  a  movement  began  to  secure  electoral  reform,  which 
was  principally  organised  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 
Petitions  with  thousands  of  signatures  assured  ministers 
of  the  support  of  the  people.  Political  unions  with 
thousands  of  members  were  formed  all  over  the  country. 
Meantime  the  landed  proprietors,  and  everyone  who  had 
anything  to  lose  if  the  existing  system  should  be  altered, 
united  to  resist  what  they  termed  a  revolutionary 
measure. 

The  Eeform  Bill,  brought  in  by  Lord  John  Eussell, 
March  1,  1881,  passed  the  second  reading,  March  21. 
After  three  weeks  of  heated  debate,  it  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  one.  When  the  House  re-assembled  April  12, 
the  Ministry  was  defeated,  and  the  King  found  himself 
in  the  difficult  position  of  having  to  give  up  his  Ministry 
and  the  Bill  or  dissolve  the  newly  elected  Parliament. 

While  the  Government  was  temporising,  the  country 
was  in  a  state  of  violent  excitement.  At  Manchester 
and  elsewhere  processions  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
determined  men  paraded  the  streets.  The  reactionary 
party  saw  with  dismay  that  the  cities  were  in  the  hands 

*  '  There  were  over  600  members  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
petition  in  1795  declared  that  "  150  members  were  nominated  by 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  40  peers  returned  80  members  in  small 
boroughs."  There  were  86  "  rotten  boroughs,"  56  with  a  popula- 
tion of  under  2000,  30  with  less  than  4000,  each  returning  two 
members.  In  the  whole  country  there  were  only  500,000  electors.' — 
May's  Constitutional  History,  dec. 
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of  the  political  unions.  The  Birmingham  union  boasted 
that  it  could  march  on  London  with  two  armies,  each  as 
strong  as  the  force  that  fought  at  Waterloo. 

Parliament  was  dissolved  April  22,  amid  scenes  of 
wild  excitement.  In  the  General  Election  that  ensued, 
the  work  of  the  political  unions  bore  fruit.  An  enormous 
number  of  meetings  were  held  all  over  the  country. 
Electors  were  amazed  to  find  earnest,  well-informed  men 
among  the  so-called  lower  classes.  The  influence  of  the 
middle  class  was  evident,  and,  in  spite  of  rotten  boroughs, 
the  new  House  of  Commons  carried  reform  by  a  majority 
of  146. 

An  obstinate  struggle  ensued  with  the  House  of  Lords, 
naturally  unwilling  to  give  up  any  privilege.  Yet  it 
was  the  bishops  who  formed  the  majority  against  the 
Bill,  thereby  losing  popular  respect  for  themselves  and 
their  Church. 

Parliament  was  again  dissolved.  All  over  the  country 
dangerous  riots  took  place.  Houses  and  public  buildings 
were  burnt  down.  The  desperate  conflict  inflamed  the 
whole  nation.  It  entered  every  home  with  the  elector 
who  came  in  from  the  political  union  or  the  non-elector 
who  returned  from  the  public  meeting,  and  there  was  no 
arbitrary  sex  division  of  feeling  ;  wife  and  sister  were  one 
with  husband  and  brother. 

It  had  formerly  been  considered  impolite  to  talk 
politics  in  the  presence  of  ladies.  If  such  conversation 
began  at  table  it  was  the  signal  for  them  to  leave  the  room 
to'  the  men  and  their  bottles.  These  conventionalities  _ 
have  now  vanished.  Women  as  well  as  men  attended  the 
public  meetings.  Some,  like  Mrs.  Mylne,*  began  to  think 
it  would  be  only  fair  that  women  householders  should^ 
share  the  benefits  expected  from  the  new  £10  franchise. 

*  Blackburn,  Record  of  Women's  Suffrage,  p.  14. 
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The  savagery  of  the  mob  during  the  riots  at  Bristol  so 
impressed  Mary  Carpenter  that  she  then  began  her  great 
work  of  moral  uplifting.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the 
formerly  empty  galleries  were  now  crowded  by  ladies, 
deeply  interested  in  the  discussions. 

When,  after  the  Lords  had  rejected  the  measure,  the 
King  again  accepted  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry, 
the  crisis  in  the  country  became  so  acute  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  could  not  depend  upon  the  loyalty  of  the  army. 
The  Ministry  was  recalled,  and  after  two  years  of  epic 
struggle  the  Keform  Bill  became  law. 

By  established  custom  women  took  no  part  JQ_English 
political  life.  But  up  to  1B82^  there  was  no  precis(3_clause 
in  any  law  which  prevented  them  from  doing_so.  In  the 
Reform  Bill,  that  progressive  liberal  measure  expected 
by  Englishmen  as  a  reformation  of  the  electoral  system, 
for  the  first  time  the  word  *  male '  was  introduced.  It 
also  slipped  into  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  of  1855. 
In  this  way  women  were  definitely  excluded  from  muni- 
cipal and  electoral  franchise.* 

A  few  years  previously  James  Mill,  the  father  of 
John  Stuart  Mill,  published  an  *  Essay  on  Government,' 
very  highly  esteemed  at  the  time.  In_at— te— ektssed 
women  with  children  and  other  persons  (idiots,.  iScG.), 
whose  interests  are  included  in  those  of  parents,  husbands, 
and  guardians.  It  is  true  that  William  Thompson  pro- 
tested forcibly  against  such  an  estimate  of  women  in  a 
little  book  entitled  *  Call  to  Half  the  Human  Eace ' ; 
but  he  was  not  listened  to  even  by  the  injured  sex, 
and  remained  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness. 

Legislators  thought  they  were  right ;  they  had  a 

*  A  full  account  of  the  many  privileges  possessed  and  exercised  by 
English  women  will  be  found  in  Mrs.  Stopes'  valuable  work,  The  British 
Freewoman. 
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guide  in  Mill ;  they  followed  tradition ;  and  they  made  the 
law  precise  by  formulating  an  established  custom. 

It  is  possible  that  the  unfortunate  term  *  male ' 
passed  unnoticed.  It  might  have  been  entirely  unobserved 
if  a  religious  magazine,  the  Monthly  Be^positoryy*  had 
not  published  an  article  protesting  against  the  innovation. 
It  was  written  by  the  editor,  William  Johnston  Fox,  M.P. 
for  Oldham,  a  man  of  progressive  and  philanthropic  mind. 
The  article  was  entitled  *  A  Political  and  Social  Anomaly.' 
*  In  the  constitutional  progress  of  events,'  he  said,  '  a 
woman  will  become  vested  with  the  supreme  political 
authority,  yet  women  are  denied  the  simplest  political 
function.' 

But  this  eloquent  exposition  did  not  lead  to  any 
positive  effort  among  women.  It  would  have  been 
surprising  had  it  done  so.  Two  short  years  of  political 
apprenticeship  during  the  reform  agitation  were  quite  in- 
sufficient to  create  desire  among  Englishwomen  or  furnish 
them  with  the  knowledge  necessary  for  organisation. 

The  Anti-Corn  Law  Agitation 

A  great  economic  crisis  was  now  at  hand.  Even 
after  1832  the  landed  interest  was  very  strong  in  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  assisted  by  the  State,  which  imposed  a 
heavy  tax  on  imported  corn,  with  a  view  of  artificially 
protecting  the  agricultural  interest.  The  price  of  bread 
was  thus  kept  up,  and  the  working  classes  and  the  poor 
suffered  in  consequence.  Their  staple  food  was  too  dear ; 
if  they  could  not  buy  it  they  must  starve. 

In  the  present  day  monopolies  and  a  protective 
system  make  sugar  twice  as  dear  in  France  as  it  is  in 
England.    The  English  working  men,  unconscious   of 

*  The  Unitarian  Magazine,  to  which  Harriet  Martineau  contributed 
articles  ;  see  p.  185. 
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their  power,  endured  starvation  and  saw  imported  com 
doubling  in  price  as  it  passed  the  Custom  House.*    A 
dull    discontent   fermented   for  years   in  the  country ; 
it  only  needed  some  one  to  formulate  the  matter,  to  set 
the  work  of  reform  going. 

On  March  15,  1838,  Mr.  ViUiers  rose  in  Parliament 
to  make  the  first  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
The  Anti-Corn  Law  League  was  formed  in  1838  under  the 
leadership  of  John  Bright  and  Mr.  Cob  den.  Petitions 
were  sent  to  Parliament,  and  the  agitation  in  the  country 
grew  rapidly;  650  ministers  of  all  denominations  were 
sent  by  their  congregations  to  Manchester  to  a  protest 
meeting,  which  cost  £4,000.  The  English  are  never 
niggardly  where  the  welfare  of  workers  is  concerned,  still 
this  fact  shows  that  a  serious  campaign  was  in  view. 

Parliament,  mostly  composed  of  landowners,  did  not 
understand  the  movement  at  first.  The  rich  manu- 
facturers, many  of  whom  had  been  operatives,  allied 
themselves  with  the  working  classes  and  supplied  the 
money.  Cob  den  was  their  spokesman  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  while  an  active  propaganda  was  carried  on  all 
over  the  country.  In  five  years  the  League  was  able 
to  impose  its  will  on  Parliament,  and  the  Corn  Laws  were 
repealed  in  June  1846. 

There  was  a  vast  difference  between  this  agitation 
and  the  previous  struggle  for  electoral  reform,  where 
agitation  was  often  violent,  and  no  one  knew  how  to 
deal  with  it,  as  methods  of  organising  a  great  movement 
were  not  yet  developed.  Women,  though  interested  by 
that  powerful  outburst  of  passion,  hardly  woke  from  their 
torpor,  and  did  not  take  direct  part  in  the  movement. 

*  Prentice,  History  of  the  Corn  Law  League.  The  Hungry  Forties, 
ed.  J.  Cobden-Unwin,  gives  interesting  details  from  the  recollections  of 
survivors  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  at  this  period. 
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Now  all  was  changed.  The  leaders  of  reform  had  a 
definite  plan  of  action  based  on  acquired  experience.  It 
was  also  founded  on  the  deep  psychic  elements  of  human 
character.  If  vigorously  and  perseveringly  applied  it 
should  answer  as  accurately  as  a  mathematical  problem. 
In  the  domain  of  social  action  the  English  can  claim  the 
inventor's  place ;  they  realised  that  public  opinion 
can  be  manufactured,  like  everything  else.  Simple  facts 
used  in  a  just  cause  form  ideas  ;  individual  conviction 
spreads ;  active  wills  group  themselves.  They  found  out 
how  to  give  formidable  power  to  this  individual  action. 

The  matter  was  parliamentary.  A  number  of  enthu- 
siasts were  collected  to  go  from  house  to  house,  explaining, 
sowing  ideas,  stirring  up  helpers  and  thus  creating  the 
army  of  reform.  Many  such  were  found.  Funds  were 
collected,  delegates  sent  from  village  to  village.  The 
League  required  £100,000  for  organisation.  The  day  the 
fund  was  opened  the  Manchester  merchants  gave  £30,000. 
Two  thousand  ministers  of  all  denominations  prayed 
pubHcly  in  churches  all  over  England  for  the  triumph  of 
the  righteous  cause. 

A^newjelemenA..Q^^  became  evident  in 

this  agitation  ;  women  had  been  true  helpers  in  the  work. 
The  starting  point  was  a  great  tea  in  the  Corn  Exchange, 
Manchester,  in  1840,  when  many  women  were  present. 
After  this  ladies  were  everywhere  found  canvassing  and 
obtaining  signatures  to  petitions.* 

^""^rederic  Bastiat,  the  French  economist,  followed  the 
Free  Trade  movement  with  great  interest,  and  rejoiced 
in  the  new  activity  of  women  in  which  he  recognised  the 
dawn  of  an  immense  expansion  of  the  beneficial  paxt^ 
which  women  could  play  in  society.f  - 

*  Blackburn,  Record  of  Women's  Suffrage^  p.  16. 

t  Quoted  in  Prentice's  History  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League, 
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Even  to  women  themselves  almsgiving  seemed  an 
insufficient  palliative^fot  want.  They  now  understood 
that  radical  change  of  character  by  individual  action  and 
edttcation  was  the  only  efficientrTemedyr''Tb  the  majority 
of  women  these  were  new  ideas  and  fresh  openings.  They 
saw  a  wide  field  for  their  growing  activities  ;  they  saw 
how  useful  they  could  be  in  the  most  varied  departments 
of  public  life.  The  Corn  Law  movement  was  their 
apprenticeship. 


CHAPTEE    II 

A    CHANGE   IN   PUBLIC    OPINION 
Mary  Somerville — Harriet  Martineau — Florence  Nightingale. 

The  group,  composed  of  members  of  Parliament,  men  of 
letters,  and  men  of  Science  who  had  been  mainly  influential 
in  bringing  about  Electoral  Reform,  founded  the  *  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge'  with  the  object  of  spread- 
ing scientific  information  by  making  it  accessible  to 
ordinary  readers.  Lord  Brougham  was  the  soul  of  this 
society,  and  in  1823  he  was  looking  about  to  find  some 
one  who  could  make  a  good  abstract  of  Laplace's 
*  Mecanique  Celeste,'  a  work  which  had  made  a  stir  in 
scientific  circles.  Hardly  twenty  people  had  read  it, 
said  Lord  Brougham;  perhaps  a  hundred  might  know 
of  its  existence,  but  who  was  clever  enough  to  popularise 
it  simply  and  clearly  ? 

Mrs.  Somerville  had  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  some  interesting  observations  on 
the  spectral  analysis  of  solar  rays,  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  scientific  men.  Her  astonishment,  however, 
was  very  great  when  her  husband  brought  her  a  letter 
he  had  just  received  from  Lord  Brougham  begging  him 
to  induce  his  wife  to  undertake  the  translation  of  Laplace's 
work.  She  refused  at  first,  thinking  the  task  beyond  her 
powers,  but  at  length  gave  way  to  Lord  Brougham's 
persuasions,  on  the  condition  that  her  attempt  should 
remain  confidential  and  the  manuscript  destroyed  if 
unsuitable. 
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The  Diffusing  Society  found  Mrs.  Somerville's  work 
quite  suitable.  When  it  was  pubhshed  in  1830,  it  gained 
the  admiration  of  the  greatest  men  of  Science,  Herschell 
among  the  rest,  and  of  the  pubHc.  The  book  was  a 
dazzUng  success  for  Mrs.  Somerville  and  the  woman's 
cause.  The  writer  was  elected  Member  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Dublin,  the 
Societe  de  Physique  et  d'Historie  Naturelle  of  Geneva, 
her  bust  was  placed  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  London,  and  finally  Government  gave  her  a  pension  of 
£300  a  year.  This  official  recognition  of  the_merit  and 
ability  of  a  woman  was  a  complete  reply  to  those  who 
habitually  disparaged  the  intellectual  faculties  OtW^^gn  ; 
their  assertions  were  invalidated  by  a  remarkable^ jacj. 
By  the  success  of  one,  all  her  contemporaries  were  raised 
in  the  estimation  of  the  other  half  of  humanity. 

Harriet  Martinbau 

About  the  same  time  a  young  woman  of  twenty-nine, 
plain-looking  and  rather  deaf,  had  just  come  to  London 
with  the  intention  of  earning  her  living  by  literary  work. 
She  had  formed  the  bold  project  of  publishing  tales  on 
the  economic  questions  which  at  that  time  were  interesting 
English  people  so  greatly.  This  young  woman  was  that 
Harriet  Martineau,  the  evolution  of  whose  character  we 
have  already  seen. 

That  year,  1831,  the  Reform  Bill  filled  everyone's 
thoughts.  For  many  weeks  Harriet  tried  in  vain  to  find 
a  pubHsher  for  her  tales.  She  was  convinced  of  their 
value  and  determined  to  publish  them  at  any  cost.  At 
last  a  family  friend,  Mr.  Fox,  M.P.  for  Oldham,  introduced 
her  to  his  brother,  a  young  publisher.  He  was  poor,  and 
could  only  agree  to  bring  them  out  on  terms  very  dis- 
advantageous to  her.    She  had  to  ensure  a  certain  number 
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of  subscribers,  and  then  to  share  profits  without  including 
the  Kbrary  commission,  which  was  his  right.  These 
conditions  were  better  than  nothing,  and  Miss  Martineau 
accepted  them.  With  much  di£&culty  three  hundred  sub- 
scribers were  found  and  the  first  number  went  to  press. 

She  was  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  had  to  return  to 
Norwich  ill.  While  there  she  usually  received  a  dis- 
couraging letter  every  week  from,  the  publisher.  The 
first  tale  appeared  at  last,  February  1832.  In  ten 
days  the  first  edition  was  sold  out.  Everyone  was 
reading  it ;  the  publication  was  a  social  and  political 
event.  Lord  Brougham,  President  of  the  Diffusing 
Society,  could  have  torn  his  hair  with  vexation  when  he 
heard  that  the  Publishing  Committee  of  the  society  had 
refused  Miss  Martineau's  tales.  *  Owing  to  our  stupidity,' 
he  said,  *  a  deaf  little  woman  from  Norwich  has  outstripped 
our  Society  in  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge/ 

For  ten  days  she  anxiously  waited  for  news  at  Norwich. 
Then  came  the  publisher's  letter  telling  her  that  hardly 
any  copies  were  left,  and  begging  her  to  correct  the  first 
edition  as  fast  as  possible  so  that  he  might  bring  out  a 
second  edition  at  once.  The  letter  had  several  post- 
scripts. In  the  first  he  said  he  wanted  three  thousand, 
in  the  second  four  thousand,  in  the  third  five  thousand 
copies.  The  publication  of  the  series  was  the  greatest 
literary  success  of  the  day.  Harriet  Martineau's  fame 
was  secure  from  that  moment. 

She  left  Norwich  and  settled  in  lodgings  in  London. 
A  young  celebrity,  newly  launched,  she  did  not  escape  the 
attentions  of  idle  curiosity.  But  her  mind  was  elsewhere. 
She  had  agreed  to  write  a  tale  of  the  series  every  month 
for  two  years.  During  the  economic  crisis  then  going  on 
she  had  a  deep  feeling  that  she  had  a  social  duty  to 
perform  ;  that  certain  things  should  be  said  and  said  by 
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her.  So  she  worked  with  the  steady  enthusiasm  of  a 
great  mind. 

She  wrote  easily.  She  was  very  self-controlled,  and 
never  found  herself  in  a  vague  condition  of  expecting 
doubtful  inspiration.  No  matter  what  frame  of  mind 
she  was  in,  she  sat  down  at  her  writing-table,  took  up  her 
pen  and  was  soon  in  the  full  swing  of  her  work.  Experience 
had  shown  that  she  could  work  whenever  she  willed  to  do 
so.  In  this  way  she  retained  tranquillity  of  mind  and 
saved  time. 

She  gave  her  best  powers  and  the  best  hours  of  the 
day  to  writing.  At  7  or  7.30  she  took  her  coffee,  and 
then  wrote  steadily  until  2  p.m.  From  2  to  4  she  received 
visits,  which  she  boldly  refused  to  return,  for,  as  she 
said  very  sensibly,  she  had  no  carriage  and  no  time  for 
running  about  London.  Then  she  went  out  for  a  '  duty 
walk,'  dressed,  and  usually  went  out  to  dinner. 

The  hours  of  meals,  like  everything  else,  change 
with  the  times.  The  dinner-hour  then  was  5.30  or  6  p.m. 
Miss  Martineau  was  able  to  make  one  or  two  visits  during 
the  evening  and  return  home  before  midnight  to  write 
letters. 

She  only  worked  at  night  in  very  exceptional  cases. 
She  never  departed  from  this  programme  except  when 
travelling  or  ill.  It  is  very  instructive  to  know  the 
system  adopted  by  persons  who  have  produced  a  large 
quantity  of  good  work. 

Harriet  Martineau's  *  Economic  Tales '  had  a  genuine 
influence  in  English  political  life.  They  were  very  realistic, 
and  presented  social  ideas  in  a  convenient  form.  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  gladly  supplied  the  young  writer 
with  facts  and  evidence  collected  by  Parliamentary 
Commissions. 

The  Reform  of  the  Poor  Law,   that    gangrene  of 
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England,  was  just  then  before  Parliament.  Lord 
Brougham  asked  Miss  Martineau  to  write  a  series  of  tales 
on  this  burning  question  and  put  the  necessary  documents 
at  her  disposal ;  public  opinion  was  educated  in  this  way 
and  prepared  for  reform. 

Miss  Martineau  received  requests  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  that  she  would  use  her  pen  to  further  various 
causes.  Her  fame  even  crossed  the  Channel.  Louis 
Philippe  ordered  a  set  of  her  tales  for  his  family,  and 
wished  to  have  them  translated  into  French  and  circulated 
in  the  schools.  The  Court  of  Kussia  did  the  same,  but 
its  admiration  did  not  last  long,  for  her  books  were  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  Empire  after  the  publication  of 
her  tale  concerning  the  treatment  of  Polish  prisoners. 
Austria  and  Austrian  Italy  took  measures  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  subversive  thought  and  even  the 
person  of  the  young  Englishwoman.  Her  name  was 
inscribed  in  the  list  of  persons  forbidden  to  cross  the 
frontiers  of  these  hospitable  States. 

The  name  of  Harriet  Martineau  was  repeated  with 
admiration  by  a  large  number  of  people ;  the  bitter  com- 
ments of  some  newspapers,  such  as  the  Times^  which  were 
violently  opposed  to  the  Whig  Ministry  then  in  power, 
and  ridiculed  ministers  who  made  pilgrimages  to  solicit 
political  advice  from  a  young  woman,  did  great  service  to 
the  woman's  cause.  Mrs.  Somerville  in  Science,  Harriet 
Martineau  in  politics,  were  of  themselves  strong  arguments 
against  the  public  opinion  which  so  peremptorily  pro- 
claimed the  intellectual  and  psychic  mferiority  of  woman. 


Florence  Nightingale 

The  renown  of  some  few  individualities  is  so  great 
that  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  it  can  modify  accepted 
opinions  concerning  an  entire  class   of  people.      Like 
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Mrs.  Somerville,  Harriet  Martineau,  and  George  Eliot, 
Miss  Florence  Nightingale  was  one  of  these  exceptional 
individualities. 

England  declared  war  against  Eussia  in  February 
1854.  A  few  days  later  troops  were  embarked  for  Malta, 
thence  to  Constantinople  and  the  Crimea.  The  news- 
papers were  soon  filled  with  tidings  of  this  war,  with  lists 
of  the  killed  and  wounded.  News  came,  too,  of  the  total 
lack  of  organisation  of  supplies  ;  food  was  scanty  and  bad  ; 
medicines  lay  unpacked  and  useless  in  the  holds  of  ships  ; 
the  wounded  were  left  without  the  most  rudimentary  care. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Alma  the  following  account 
from  the  Times  correspondent  appeared  (October  13, 
1854) :  *  It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  see  the  melancholy 
sights  of  the  last  few  days  without  feelings  of  surprise  and 
indignation  at  the  deficiencies  of  our  medical  system. 
The  manner  in  which  the  sick  and  wounded  have  been 
treated  is  worthy  only  of  the  savages  of  Dahomey.  Num- 
bers arrived  at  Scutari  without  having  been  touched 
by  a  surgeon  since  they  fell  pierced  by  Russian  bullets 
on  the  slopes  of  Alma.  The  ship  was  literally  covered 
with  prostrate  forms  so  as  to  be  almost  unmanageable. 
The  worst  cases  were  placed  on  the  upper  deck  which  in  a 
day  or  two  became  a  mass  of  putridity  .   .   .' 

Nor  was  the  condition  of  the  wounded  any  better  in 
the  hospital  at  Scutari.  The  Turkish  Government  gave 
the  English  the  use  of  a  large  square  building  on  the 
Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bosphorus.  In  its  endless  galleries 
men  were  laid  on  straw  mattresses  on  the  floor.  There 
was  no  kitchen  ;  food  was  cooked  anyhow  in  coppers  by 
inexperienced  soldiers ;  no  laundry ;  dirty  sheets  torn  in 
strips  were  used  to  bandage  wounds  ;  no  nurses.  Men 
with  cholera  were  left  helpless,  infecting  the  rest.  Some 
of  the  patients  died  of  starvation. 
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When  the  news  of  this  state  of  affairs  reached  England 
it  created  deep  indignation.  A  public  subscription  was 
started  to  provide  food  and  medicine ;  money  flowed 
in,  and  transports  were  sent  to  the  East  loaded  with 
necessaries. 

But  Dr.  Bussell  called  attention  to  a  need  of  equal 
urgency.  *  France  has  sent  forth  her  Sisters  of  Mercy/ 
he  wrote,  '  and  they  are  even  now  by  the  bedsides  of  the 
wounded  and  dying,  giving  what  woman's  hand  alone  can 
give  of  comfort  and  rehef  in  such  awful  scenes  of  suffering. 
Are  there  no  devoted  women  amongst  us  able  and 
willing  to  go  forth  to  minister  to  the  sick  and  suffering 
soldiers  of  the  East  in  the  hospitals  of  Scutari  ?  ' 

Just  then  a  young  woman  named  Florence  Nightingale 
was  resting  at  her  country  home  after  three  years  of  organi- 
sation and  direction  at  the  Sanatorium  for  Governesses 
in  Harley  Street.  When  she  read  the  appeal  to  English 
women  she  felt  that  it  was  her  duty  to  go  out  to  the 
Crimea  and  devote  her  knowledge  and  experience  to  the 
cause.  She  wrote  to  Mr.  Herbert,  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,*  with  whom  she  was  acquainted,  to  offer  her  services 
as  a  Sister  of  Charity.  This  letter  crossed  one  from  him 
begging  her,  as  the  only  person  in  England  capable,  to 
organise  the  nursing  service  at  the  Scutari  Hospital.  The 
Government  offered  her  full  powers. 

Miss  Nightingale  belonged  to  a  rich  landowning 
family  connected  with  the  aristocracy.  Her  father,  a  well- 
informed  man  who  had  travelled  a  great  deal,  gave  his 
daughter  an  excellent  education,  including  mathematics, 
natural  science  and  languages.  Like  all  great  natures, 
from  her  earliest  years  she  was  irresistibly  attracted  to 
the  relief  of  suffering  of  every  kind.  She  rode  about  the 
parish  with  the  vicar,  who  was  an  old  medical  student, 

*  Afterwards  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea. 
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with  a  basket  packed  with  medicines  and  comforts  slung 
to  her  saddle.  The  poor  people  thought  she  could  dress 
a  hurt  *  better  than  the  doctor/  Little  by  little  her 
vocation  became  more  evident.  She  was  presented  at 
Court,  but  she  did  not  care  for  the  pleasures  of  society. 
She  had  become  aware  how  far  England  was  behind 
France  and  Germany  in  all  that  concerns  sanitation  and 
the  care  of  the  sick,  and  she  wanted  to  reform  this 
state  of  things. 

She  first  went  to  Germany.  At  Kaiserwerth,  near 
Diisseldorf,  that  indefatigable  social  reformer,  Pastor 
Theodore  Fliedner,  had  amongst  other  good  works 
established  an  '  Institution  of  Protestant  Deaconesses ' 
on  the  model  of  Catholic  Sisters  of  Charity,  to  train 
intelligent  and  pious  sick  nurses.  After  spending  several 
months  there  and  learning  the  work  thoroughly,  she  went 
to  Paris,  where  she  took  up  her  abode  with  the  Sisters  of 
S.  Vincent  de  Paul,  so  well  known  for  their  hospitals 
and  almshouses. 

She  returned  to  England  ill  and  worn  out  with  fatigue. 
A  few  months  later  she  was  working  as  head  of  the 
Sanatorium  in  Harley  Street,  whence  she  was  called  to 
her  great  work  in  the  East. 

In  England  we  meet  with  a  curious  mixture  of  progress 
and  obsolete  Puritanism.  At  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
war  it  was  thought  quite  improper  for  young  ladies  to 
nurse  sick  soldiers ;  though  such  a  vocation  might  be  all 
very  well  for  rough,  common  women  who  had  to  earn  their 
own  living.  We  cannot  but  be  amazed  that  such  a  silly 
notion  should  ever  have  obscured  the  grand  ideal  of 
charity. 

Mrs.  Jamieson,  the  well-known  authoress,  writing  at 
the  time,  remarked  that  if  Miss  Nightingale  and  her  band 
of  devoted  assistants  succeeded  in  their  task,  it  would  be 
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to  their  lasting  glory  that  they  had  'broken  down  a 
Chinese  wall  of  prejudice,  religious,  social,  and  professional, 
and  established  a  precedent  which  would  indeed  multiply 
the  good  to  all  time/ 

A  week  after  she  had  accepted  the  superintendence  of 
the  nursing  staff  at  Scutari,  Miss  Nightingale  left  England 
accompanied  by  a  little  band  of  thirty-eight  young  women, 
among  whom  were  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants  of 
all  denominations.     They  arrived  at  Scutari,  November  5. 

Until  then  there  had  never  been  any  female  nurses 
in  the  English  Military  Hospitals.  This  deviation  from 
administrative  routine  was  in  itself  enough  to  cause  the 
Medical  Staff  to  look  upon  Miss  Nightingale  as  an  intruder. 
It  needed  all  her  calm  determination,  all  her  charitable 
enthusiasm,  as  well  as  the  full  weight  of  Government 
authority,  to  enable  her  to  overcome  the  obstacles  put 
in  her  way.  But  she  worked  ceaselessly.  She  regulated 
the  cooking,  made  a  laundry,  organised  the  nursing 
service,  and  a  few  weeks  after  her  arrival  had  entirely 
transformed  the  hospital  system. 

She  was  in  advance  of  the  medical  staff  in  realising 
that  hygiene  and  cleanliness  are  essential  to  all  recovery. 
She  applied  her  principles  with  all  the  fervour  of  her 
nature. 

At  first  the  soldiers  were  surprised  when  ladies  came 
to  dress  their  wounds.  But  Miss  Nightingale  was  so 
gentle,  so  tender,  so  encouraging,  that  she  became  the 
guardian  angel  of  the  sufferers.  In  serious  cases  she  never 
left  the  bedside.  At  night  her  delicate  form  could  be 
seen,  carrying  a  small  lamp  and  making  the  round  of 
the  long,  dark  galleries.  *  To  see  her  pass,'  wrote  one  of 
the  wounded,  *  is  happiness.  She  would  speak  to  one 
and  nod  and  smile  to  many  more,  but  she  could  not  do  it 
to  all.    We  lay  there  by  hundreds,  but  we  could  kiss 
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her  shadow  as  it  fell  and  lay  our  heads  upon  the  pillow 
again  content/* 

Florence  Nightingale  was  soon  the  heroine  of  the 
Crimean  campaign.  In  England  her  name  was  on  all 
lips ;  the  Queen  sent  messages  to  her ;  Longfellow  wrote 
a  poem,  and  popular  songs  sang  her  praises. 

She  had  the  moral  qualities  of  a  great  nature.  Always 
kind  and  even  merry  she  found  the  most  intense  satis- 
faction in  her  work.  *  I  give  a  quarter  of  a  century's 
European  experience  when  I  say  that  the  happiest 
people,  the  fondest  of  their  occupation,  the  most  thankful 
for  their  lives,  are,  in  my  opinion,  those  engaged  in  sick 
nursing.  It  is  a  mere  abuse  of  words  to  represent  the 
life  as  is  done  by  some,  as  a  sacrifice  and  a  martyrdom. 
But  there  have  been  martyrs  in  it.  The  founders  and 
pioneers  of  almost  everything  that  is  best  must  be  martyrs. 
But  they  are  the  last  ever  to  think  of  themselves.'  f 

Miss  Nightingale  ignored  all  idea  of  show  or  of 
*  mortification.'  She  was  broad  in  her  religious  views, 
accepting  help  from  all,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
exacting  from  her  colleagues  only  sincere  devotion  and 
charity,  which  is  in  itself  religion. 

When  the  war  was  over  and  her  work  was  ended  the 
Government  offered  her  a  passage  on  a  man-of-war  and 
the  nation  prepared  to  give  her  a  triumphant  reception. 
But  when  the  ship  weighed  anchor,  she  was  not  on 
board.  Some  time  after  a  lady  in  black,  calling  herself 
Mrs.  Smith,  landed  at  Marseilles,  crossed  France  by  night, 
and,  quite  unsuspected  by  anyone,  reached  her  home  in 
Derbyshire. 

Florence  Nightingale  had  accomplished  a  great 
national  work,  and  the  whole  nation  wished  to  testify 

*  W.  J.  Wintle,  The  Story  of  Florence  Nightingale. 
t  Ibid.  p.  33. 
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its  gratitude.  The  Queen  sent  her  an  autograph  letter 
and  a  diamond  cross  specially  designed  as  a  memorial. 
In  both  Houses  of  Parliament  men  testified  to  the  valuable 
services  which  this  woman  had  rendered  to  the  country. 
A  fund  was  raised  by  subscription  to  offer  her  a  national 
tribute,  and  this  enabled  her  to  form  an  institution  for 
the  training  of  a  superior  order  of  nurses  in  connection 
with  St.  Thomas's  (the  Nightingale  Home),  and  at  King's 
College  Hospital. 

Though  her  failing  health  prevented  her  from  taking 
the  personal  direction  of  this  work,  and  often  kept  the 
Crimean  heroine  on  her  couch,  it  did  not  hinder  her  from 
continuing  her  propaganda  and  constantly  advocating 
with  her  pen  the  improvement  of  public  hygiene  and 
the  Hospital  system.  She  has  published  pamphlets  and 
books  and  endeavoured  to  spread  useful  ideas  among 
all  classes.  Her  name  is  a  household  word  in  England. 
In  1907  the  King  conferred  on  her  the  signal  honour  of 
the  Order  of  Merit,  and  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London  gave  her  the  Freedom  of  the  City,  the  highest 
honour  in  their  power. 

Iti  thft  fffl,Tnft  way  as  Mrs.  Someryille  and  Miss  Mar- 
tineau,  by  showing  practically  what  a  woman  could  doT" 
Florence  Nightingale  has  contributed  to  modify  the 
old-fashioned  cut-and-dried  opinion  of  the  incapability 
of  her  sex.  She  has  shown  what  part  a  woman  can  play 
in  national  life. 


CHAPTER   III 

PROGRESSIVE   ENVIRONMENTS   AND   FIRST   STEPS 

Legal  reform  and  economic  position — Educational  reform — Moral  up- 
lifting. 

We  saw  that  a  great  many  women  took  an  active  part 
in  the  Free  Trade  agitation ;  but,  as  usually  happens, 
when  the  crisis  was  over  they  relapsed  into  their  ordinary 
life.  When  winds  drop  the  waves  gradually  dwindle 
and  die ;  thus  dwindled  the  energies  of  these  women. 
The  woman  movement  did  not  spring  out  of  this  agitation, 
but  as  the  memofy^15f^~things  seen  and  lived  through^ 
permeates  the  subconsciousness  many  women's  minds 
were  thus  moulded  to  receive  and  assimilate. _..Jihs 
principles  and  processes  of  the  coming  movement..,^ ^_ 

The  steady  enthusiasm  of  some  strong  individuali- 
ties must  always  be  indispensable  if  a  movement  is  to 
be  set  going.  Life  must  be  dominated  by  an  idea, 
and,  whatever  the  actual  age  may  be,  the  mind  must 
be  young.  Difficulties  vanish  before  the  enchanting 
vision  of  the  object  attained.  Words  are  scarcely  needed 
to  communicate  this  enthusiasm  ;  they  are  replaced  by 
a  more  subtle  influence.  Things  which  are  far  off, 
almost  unrealisable,  seem  quite  near,  and  minds  become 
accustomed  to  them ;  thus  a  long  step  has  been  taken 
towards  putting  theory  into  practice. 

If  we  had  visited  different  English  towns  about  the 
year  1840,  and  had  been  received  in  their  intellectual 
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circles,  we  should  have  met  with  several  small  groups  of 
men  of  liberal  and  progressive  ideas,  to  whose  broad- 
mindedness  we  have  already  alluded.  Amongst  them 
we  should  have  met  some  young  women,  endowed  with 
those  psychic  qualities  which  are  indispensable  to 
reformers. 

Some  there  were  old  in  years,  but  whose  hearts  were 
still  young.  At  Chelmsford,  in  Essex,  there  lived  an  old 
lady  named  Anna  Knight,  of  Quiet  House.  She  was  a 
Quakeress  who  held  very  radical  opinions  both  political 
and  religious.  She  sympathised  with  the  reform  move- 
ment, and  took  an  active  part  in  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League.  Considering  the  part  which  women  had  taken 
in  these  rob vemenf s  "^he" ISecam  the 

r- go Vemment'pf    the  county  that    of   the  family, 

required  the  influence  of  those  psychic  faculties  which 

;^^are  more  especially  feminine.  She  stated  these  ideas 
in  a  few  lines  printed  on  a  small  scrap  of  paper  and 
sowed  the  good  seed  by  circulating  it  among  women. 
This  was  in  1 847 .  Four  years  later  we  find  her  at  Sheffield 
helping  to  form  the  Sheffield  Female  Political  Associa- 

^tion  which,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Democratic  Temper- 
ance Hotel,  on  February  26,  1851,  adopted  the  first 

^address  demanding  Women  Suffrage.* 

At  this  period  the  Westminster  Beview  was  a  centre 
of  advanced  thought.  George  Eliot  was  assistant 
editor.  Among  the  contributors  were  Herbert  Spencer, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  and  many  others  who  were  some  of 
the  most  intellectual  men  of  the  day.  A  very  remark- 
able and  well-written  article  appeared  in  this  Beview 
in  July  1851.  It  dealt  with  the  woman  question, 
demanded  women's  suffrage,  and  informed  the  English 

*  American  History  of  Woman's  Suffrage.  Chapter  on  Suffrage  in 
England,  by  Miss  Caroline  Ashurst  Biggs,  voL  iii. 
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public  of  the  proceedings  of  Woman's  Bights  Convention, 
held  the  preceding  year  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. — a  congress  organised  by  women  to  protest 
against  their  inferior  position  and  to  demand  political 
and  legal  equality  with  men.*  Mrs.  Taylor  was  the 
writer  of  this  article,  which  was  signed  *  Justitia.' 

For  many  years  a  strong  affection  and  confidential 
intimacy  had  existed  between  John  Stuart  Mill  and  this 
large-minded  woman  whose  nature  was  ever  most  deeply 
stirred  by  injustice. f  They  were  married  the  year  the 
article  appeared.  In  their  happy  union  two  minds  and 
hearts  in  perfect  accord  worked  as  one.  This  beautiful 
life  of  loving  collaboration  came  to  an  end  with  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Mill,  seven  and  a  half  years  later ;  but  during  this 
time,  and  under  the  influence  of  his  wife,  John  Stuart 
Mill  wrote  his  treatise  on  the  '  Subjection  of  Women.' 
In  his  Autobiography  he  speaks  with  deep  feeling  of  his 
beloved  wife  and  the  part  she  took  in  his  work.  The  specu- 
lative side,  he  said,  was  his,  but  sentiment  and  humanity 
were  inspired  by  this  superior  woman.J  From  the 
touching  lines  he  devotes  to  her  memory  we  can  judge 
how  great  had  been  her  influence,  how  it  is  due  to  her  that 
John  Stuart  Mill  became  one  of  the  most  important 
champions  of  the  emancipation  of  women. 

.  England  is  not  a  very  extensive  country  and,  except- 
ing the  manufacturing  districts  in  the  North,  which  are 
rather  remote  and  self-sufi&cing,  there  is  a  continual 
interchange  between  the  intellectual  circles  of  London 
and  the  country.  The  small  city  of  Norwich,  which  had 
already  given  Miss  Martineau  to  England,  was  the  home  of 
an  intense  religious  life.     This  city  had  been  represented 

*  An  article  on  the  same  subject  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Mylne  appeared 
in  the  Westminster  Review  in  1841,  vol.  iii.  pp.  357,  358. 
t  John  Stuart  Mill,  Autohiographi/,  p.  229. 
i  Ibid.  p.  240,  &c. 
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in  Parliament  for  two  generations  by  members  of 
the  Smith  family,  men  highly  esteemed  for  their  character 
and  abiHty.  They  belonged  to  the  group  which  included 
the  Taylors,  Martineaus,  Austens,  and  Gurneys.  To  this 
family  belonged  Miss  Barbara  Leigh  Smith,  better  known 
as  Madame  Bodichon.  In  1845,  full  of  the  strong  enthu- 
siasm of  her  nineteen  years,  with  a  friend  of  about  the 
same  age,  Bessie  Kayner  Parkes  (later  Madame  Belloc), 
she  took  part  in  the  great  Free  Trade  struggle — the  Corn 
Law  agitation. 

The  ten  years  which  followed  were  a  period  of  prepara- 
tion, full  of  happy,  practical  activity.  They  were  inspired 
by  all  social  causes. 

Immediately  after  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in 
1846,  Miss  Leigh  Smith  collected  all  the  English  laws 
relating  to  women  in  a  small  pamphlet.  This  may  seem 
an  insignificant  thing,  but  it  brought  many  results,  for 
it  was  clearly  written,  and  when  injustice  is  plainly 
stated  many  will  be  convinced  and  protest.  Also  Miss 
Leigh  Smith  was  a  charming  girl,  earnest  and  beautiful, 
and  her  family  had  an  influential  Parliamentary  con- 
nection. She  was  able  to  interest  Lord  Brougham, 
George  Hastings,  and  other  politicians  in  the  question 
of  women's  rights. 

The  two  young  friends  sent  out  circulars,  and  went 
from  house  to  house  canvassing  and  making  converts.  In 
1856,  mainly  owing  to  their  exertions,  a  petition  was 
presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  signed  by  8,000 
women  and  asking  for  reforms  in  the  law  concerning 
the  property  and  earnings  of  married  women.  Many 
other  petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  country  flowed  in 
signed  by  men  as  well  as  women.  This  was  the  start  of 
ai^  important  movement  which,  in  a  few  years,  modified 
the  private  and  political  status  of  English  women. 
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In  1858  the  same  two  young  women  founded  the 
Englishwoman's  Journal,  with  the  object  of  supplying 
exact  information  concerning  women's  rights  and 
progress. 

Meantime,  another  young  woman  had  been  forming  an 
ideal  of  better  conditions  for  her  sex,  whose  economic 
position  was  unendurable  so  long  as  they  possessed  no 
independent  resources. 

Few  professions,  save  that  of  governess,  were  then 
open  to  educated  women  who  wished  to  earn  their  own 
living.  She  thought  about  this  and  devised  ways  of 
dealing  with  the  difficulty ;  she  planned  societies  and 
associations,  but  felt  herself  alone  and  helpless. 

One  day  she  bought  a  copy  of  the  Englishwoman's 
Journal  at  a  railway  bookstall,  not  expecting  to  find  in 
it  anything  beyond  the  conventional  sentimentalities 
which  were  then  supposed  to  please  women.  To  her 
great  surprise  she  found  in  this  paper  the  echo  of  her 
own  aspirations.  She  promptly  called  at  the  editor's 
office  expecting  to  meet  a  plain,  pedantic  old  maid.  To 
her  astonishment  she  was  received  by  a  most  prepossess- 
ing young  lady,  Miss  Parkes.  Soon  afterwards,  another 
young  woman  came  in,  beautifully  dressed,  radiantly 
lovely,  with  exquisite  golden  hair.  This  was  Miss  Leigh 
Smith.  Thus  Miss  Jessie  Boucherett  describes  her  first 
meeting  with  these  two  young  leaders  of  the  woman 
movement. 

Assisted  by  the  two  friends  and  by  Miss  Adelaide 
Proctor,  the  poetess,  who  had  also  been  attracted  by  an 
article  in  the  Journal,  Miss  Boucherett  set  to  work  and 
was  soon  able  to  start  the  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Employment  of  Women.  This  society  is  still  in  exist- 
ence and  has  done  much  to  help  the  economic  progress 
of  English  women  of  the  middle  classes. 
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The  attractive  personalities  of  this  Httle  group  of 
active  young  women  have  brought  us  to  the  early  sixties. 
But  we  must  turn  back  a  few  moments  to  1840  to  glance 
at  the  genesis  of  other  progressive  movements  working 
in  other  directions. 

Educational  Reform 

The  Court  of  WilHam  IV  was  not  very  moral.  The 
upper  classes  usually  imitate  their  sovereign,  so  the 
puBlic^mind,  though  ready  to  flatter  women,  was  not  at 
alT^sposed  to  consider  the  woman's  cause  seriously. 
"TMie  tone  of  the  Court  changed  as  soon  as  Queen  Victoria 
came  to  the  throne.  She  was  virtuous,  she  had  a  deep 
sense  of  duty  ;  she  loved  her  husband  sincerely,  and  she 
was  a  woman.  When  licence  is  removed  then  serious 
questions  emerge  from  surrounding  commonplaces. 
Such  was  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  reign  of  this 
beloved  Queen.  The  great  movement  of  women's  educa- 
tion found  some  of  its  warmest  supporters  among  the 
Court  itself. 

This  great  revolution  began  in  a  roundabout  way. 
We  have  seen  that  almost  the  only  profession  open  to 
girls  of  the  middle.  dasseESaOEaJIS^IgQ^^em 
all  the  best  posts  were  filled  by  French,  German,  and 
Swiss  teachers,  suitably  educated  and  provided  with 
diplomas.  English  girls  who  were,  with  few  exceptions, 
ignorant,  without  special  preparation,  and  only  accus- 
tomed to  the  slipshod  methods  of  fashionable  schools, 
could  only  obtain  inferior  situations.  Thus  the  position 
of  governesses,  as  a  class,  had  become  disastrous. 

We  have  already  seen  something  of  the  environment 
of  the  English  clergy.  Most  of  them  had  been  through 
a  University,  and  were  more  professors  of  morals  than 
ecclesiastics  in    the  cathohc  sense  of  the  word.    They 
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often  took  pupils  or  were  masters  of  lay  schools,  like 
Dr.  Carpenter,  whose  daughter  Mary  founded  the 
Bristol  Industrial  and  Keformatory  Schools.  Such  also 
was  the  Bev.  David  Laing,  who,  out  of  his  own  resources, 
built  a  church  and  school  in  Kentish  Town,  London,  and 
devoted  all  his  energies  and  fortune  to  charity  and 
education. 

He  understood  education  in  his  own  way,  and  I  think 
it  a  good  one.  He  thought  it  was  the  result  of  inter- 
course with  good  and  highly  cultured  men.  His  friends 
were  artists,  writers,  men  of  Science,  philosophers  and  the 
Professors  of  King's  College.  He  brought  his  parish- 
ioners into  contact  with  these  exceptional  minds,  thus 
giving  form  and  bias  to  latent  energies. 

In  the  immensity  of  London  each  district  is  a  province 
in  itself.  In  1840,  Momington  Crescent  was  something 
like  what  Hampstead  is  now,  a  centre  of  literary  and 
artistic  people.  Young  Miss  Buss,  as  yet  unknown,  lived 
here.  Herself  a  teacher,  she  was  one  of  the  most  ardent 
workers  for  the  higher  education  of  women.  Her  budding 
activity  was  directed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laing,  and  when, 
years  after.  Miss  Buss  became  Head  of  the  North  London 
Collegiate  School  for  Girls,  after  the  death  of  her  old 
friend,  she  founded  in  the  school  six  scholarships  bearing 
his  name. 

It  is  calm,  deep  minds,  overflowing  with  creative 
benevolence,  such  as  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laing,  and 
their  like,  that  modern  psychology  should  try  to  bring 
into  the  fullest  light.  Time  goes  on  and  they  are  for- 
gotten, yet  they  are  fine  examples  of  psychic  evolution 
and  social  creativeness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laing  were  among  the  founders  of  the 
Governesses'  Benevolent  Institution  in  1843.  The 
primary  object  of  this  society  was  to  assist  governesses 
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by  giving  pecuniary  help  to  those  out  of  a  situation, 
organising  a  Home  for  them,  and  giving  pensions  to 
those  too  old  to  work.  But  the  promoters  of  the  scheme 
soon  saw  that  in  order  to  improve  the  circumstances  of 
governesses  it  was  first  necessary  to  raise  their  intellectual 
level,  and  institute  some  test  of  ability,  thus  giving 
them  efficient  means  of  meeting  foreign  competition. 
Many  difficulties  arose.  Girls  were  very  ignorant,  and 
the  authorities  who  had  power  to  grant  diplomas  refused 
to  do  so  for  reasons  which  were  quite  valid  under  existing 
circumstances.  It  was  necessary  that  the  future  teachers 
should  be  taught,  that  classes  and  lectures  should  be 
arranged  for  them. 

Just  then  Miss  Murray,  one  of  the  Queen's  Maids  of 
Honour,  had  quite  independently  formed  a  scheme  for 
assisting  the  higher  education  of  women,  and  was  collect- 
ing subscriptions  to  start  it.  Even  in  England  the 
question  of  funds  is  a  great  difficulty  to  a  young  society. 
Happily  the  efforts  united.  Miss  Murray  sent  the  sum 
she  had  collected  to  the  Governesses'  Benevolent  Society, 
and  in  1847  all  arrangements  were  made  and  the  classes 
began  the  next  year. 

An  Education  Committee  was  formed  among  the 
Professors  of  King's  College,  of  which  the  most  active 
members  were  Mr.  Laing,  Professor  Nicolay  and  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice,  both  the  latter  consenting  to  give 
lectures  themselves.  The  Queen,  by  Royal  Charter, 
authorised  the  new  College  to  bear  her  name.  It  was 
stipulated  that  the  instruction  should  be  given  by  highly 
qualified  professors  in  all  branches  of  female  education. 

The  foundation  of  Queen's  College  was  the  first 
attempt  made  in  England  to  open  the  door  of  higher 
education  to  women. 

A  council  was  formed    to  govern  the  College.    It 
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was  entirely  composed  of  men  with  Professor  Maurice  as 
the  first  President.  A  committee  of  lady  visitors  was 
also  instituted,  but  these  ladies  were  merely  to  be  present 
as  chaperones  at  the  lectures  while  the  teaching  was  done 
entirely  by  men. 

It  was  decided  to  begin  with  the  Evening  Classes. 
Premises  were  taken  at  57  Harley  Street,  and  Professor 
Maurice  opened  the  School,  March  29, 1848.  His  address 
is  very  characteristic  of  the  period.  It  is  timid  and 
constrained.  He  makes  excuses  for  the  word  *  College,' 
it  has  '  an  ambitious  sound ' ;  he  wishes  a  simpler  word 
could  have  been  found.  Besides,  the  founders  did  not 
expect  very  great  results.  '  We  are  aware/  he  said, 
*  that  our  pupils  are  not  likely  to  advance  far  in  mathe- 
matics, but  we  believe  that  if  they  learn  really  what  they 
do  learn,  they  will  not  have  got  what  is  dangerous,  but 
what  is  safe. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  a  young  lady  can  feel  her  mind 
in  a  more  dangerous  state  than  it  was  because  she  has 
gained  one  truer  glimpse  into  the  conditions  under  which 
the  world  in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  place  her, 
actually  exists.'* 

The  same  thing  happened  at  the  beginning  of  each 

course  of  lectures  ;  the  professors  made  humble  apologies. 
Latin  must  be  tolerated  as  the  only  real  way  of  knowing 
the  English  language  thoroughly,  and  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  justify  all  subjects  in  the  same  manner. 

Queen's  College  was  an  immediate  success  in  spite  of 
public  prejudice.  Two  hundred  students  attended  the 
classes  during  the  first  year. 

The  Council  of  Queen's  College  was  entirely  composed 
of  men ;  it  will  always  have  a  man  as  President,  to  keep 
up  its  tradition.    It  was  advancing  cautiously  towards 

*  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  Introductory  Addresses. 
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the  higher  education  of  women.  But  a  different  ideal 
was  formed  by  another  London  group,  by  Mrs.  Reid  and 
Miss  Bostock  and  a  few  friends.  They  frankly  declared 
that  the  girls  of  their  generation  required  University 
education,  and  that  as  women  understood  their  own 
minds  far  better  than  men  could,  they  ought  to  control 
women's  colleges.  This  was  probably  the  first  free 
demonstration  by  a  group  of  English  women  of  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  their  own  sex  for  public 
organisation. 

Mrs.  Reid  began  to  carry  out  her  views  in  1847,  when 
she  started  classes  for  women  and  girls  which  in  1849 
she  removed  to  a  house  in  Bedford  Square.  Bedford 
College  was  thus  founded,  with  a  mixed  committee  of 
women  and  men  which  appointed  the  teachers  and 
managed  the  school. 

Bedford  College  had  good  teachers  and  numerous 
students  to  whom  it  gave  a  truly  liberal  education.  It 
took  a  further  step  when  in  1900  it  was  incorporated 
with  the  University  of  London. 

Among  the  first  schools  for  girls  imbued  with  the  new 
spirit  should  be  mentioned  the  Cheltenham  Ladies' 
College,  founded  in  1853  by  Miss  Dorothea  Beale,  and  the 
North  London  Collegiate  School  founded  by  Miss  Buss, 
both  secondary  schools  which  became  the  model  for  the 
large  joint-stock  companies,  which  twenty  years  later 
estabhshed  '  High  Schools '  for  girls,  and  took  up  the 
heavy  burden  of  the  secondary  education  of  English 
girls. 

Moral  Uplifting 

We  have  said  nothing  yet  about  the  great  movement 
which  had  for  its  object  the  moral  and  spiritual  evolution 
of  the  poor  and  helpless  classes.    Mary  Carpenter,  with 
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a  persevering  and  enthusiastic  devotion,  of  which  few 
are  capable,  founded  a  school  in  Bristol  for  destitute 
children  and  juvenile  offenders.  In  the  great  movement 
for  the  emancipation  and  elevation  of  women,  the 
progress  of  spiritual  evolution  is  more  important  than 
anything  else.  We  have  seen  English  women,  each  in  her 
own  environment,  profiting  by  a  necessarily  restricted 
experience  in  working  out  their  own  development.  Under 
such  conditions  only  very  exceptional  minds  can  break 
through  the  barriers  of  conventions  and  class  distinction 
and  enter  into  the  diverse  life  of  toiling,  suffering,  weeping 
and  laughing  humanity.  Then  only  can  prejudices, 
usually  unfounded,  be  replaced  by  conceptions  based  on 
realities,  and  mind  and  heart  be  free  to  continue  their 
evolution. 

Thousands  of  educated  women  are  actively  engaged 
in  the  work  of  elevating  and  assisting  the  poor  and  help- 
less. Average  characters  predominate  among  them ; 
but  in  close  contact  with  other  women  who  have  other 
notions,  other  rules  of  conduct,  to  whom  work  and  the 
struggle  for  existence  are  the  chief  preoccupation,  they 
become  aware  of  their  own  faults  ;  they  take  a  truer 
view  of  life ;  in  trying  to  help  others  they  improve 
themselves. 

The  importance  of  this  movement  is  very  great.  We 
can  only  allude  to  it  here.  In  another  series  of  Studies 
we  will  examine  it  in  detail. 

Three  movements  began  simultaneously  in  England — 
the  Political,  the  Educational,  and  the  Psychic — which 
were  to  change  the  aspect  of  the  woman's  sphere. 

It  is  difficult  in  a  few  pages  to  give  a  vivid  impression 
of  a  period  when  new  energies  are  simultaneously  spring- 
ing up  in  all  directions.  Watch  hot  water  as  it  begins 
to   boil.     The  bubbles,  which    at  first    are   small   and 
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infrequent,  become  more  numerous,  agile,  and  at  last 
powerful.  Soon  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  each 
other,  and  the  water  is  boiling.  This  simile  exactly  fits 
the  women  during  these  fifty  years.  At  the  same  time, 
in  every  department  of  life  there  were  young  activities 
transforming  the  social  conditions  of  woman's  life.  These 
women  and  men  had  not  begun  to  specialise,  but  were 
interested  in  all  progressive  movements. 

As  John  Stuart  Mill  says  in  his  Autobiography,  there 
was  a  real  spirit  of  revival  all  over  England  at  this  time. 
Discussion  became  more  free  ;  in  every  domain,  social, 
religious,  or  political,  a  breath  of  reform  and  progress 
passed  over  the  land.  It  was  like  a  great  field  in  which 
seed  sown  long  before  began  to  send  up  its  young,  strong 
shoots. 
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CLAIMS  AND  CONQUESTS 

The  'Englishwoman's  Year  Book' — The  part  played  by  organisations — 
Parliamentary  machinery — The  Married  Women's  Property  Act — 
Women  and  the  Municipal  Franchise — Towards  the  Suffrage — 
Women's  pohtical  action — In  Australia. 

The  social,  intellectual  and  moral  wheels  of  a  great 
capital  like  London  are  many  and  infinitely  complex. 
The  efforts  of  generations  have  accumulated  interests 
there.  The  rhythmic  pulsations  of  the  streets  filled 
with  thousands  of  people,  each  pursuing  some  definite 
object,  make  London  powerfully  impressive. 

To  find  one's  way  about  in  this  intense  life  one  has 
recourse  to  one  of  those  voluminous  books  known  as 
*  Almanacs,'  which  are  full  of  useful  and  valuable  details. 
They  also  give  certain  indications  of  the  mind  of  a  people, 
of  the  stage  of  evolution,  of  great  social  questions.  We 
cannot  stay  to  analyse  the  characteristics  of  different 
compilations  ;  but  certainly  to  anyone  who  wishes  to 
find  out  the  exact  state  of  the  woman  movement  in 
England,  nothing  can  be  more  useful  than  a  close  study 
of  the  *  English  Woman's  Year  Book.' 

This  book  has  made  a  great  impression  on  my  mind. 
The  edition  for  1907-8  contains  over  400  pages  of  small, 
closely  packed  text  in  double  column.  It  gives  the 
names  and  addresses  of  different  women's  organisations. 
There  are  particulars  of  the  multitudinous  schools  and 
colleges  for  the  technical,  secondary,  and  higher  education 
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of  girls  and  women ;  the  addresses  of  medical  women  ; 
the  names  of  hmidreds  of  homes  for  girls,  for  lonely 
women  of  all  classes  ;  of  societies  for  women's  suffrage, 
women's  political  associations  ;  the  names  and  addresses 
of  women  who  fill  administrative  posts.  There  may  be 
seen  numerous  associations  for  providing  work  for 
women,  clubs,  social,  artistic,  political;  the  names  of  the 
principal  trade  unions  of  women ;  finally,  charitable 
and  religious  organisations. 

It  is  impossible  to  sum  up  in  a  few  lines  the  contents 
of  a  book,  indispensable  to  everyone  who  is  interested 
in  the  great  social  evolution  of  woman.  It  shows  that 
the  woman  movement  is  not  in  its  first  period  of  organisa- 
tion. It  is  no  longer  chiefly  idealist,  but  has  entered 
the  practical  stage.  All  over  England  women  are  found 
in  all  departments  of  social  life.  Sometimes  we  meet  with 
large  societies  numbering  many  thousands  of  members, 
like  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  or  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  sometimes  with  small  Homes  where 
a  young  woman  alone  in  a  large  city  may  find  shelter, 
safety,  and  a  good  moral  and  intellectual  atmosphere. 
Behind  these  addresses  we  see  a  whole  army  of  women, 
acting,  directing,  inspiring  these  organisations,  and  a  still 
greater  number  who  make  use  of  them,  and  derive  from 
them  the  material  and  psychic  resources  which  they 
need. 

The  ancestors  of  the  woman  movement,  the  Mar- 
tineaus,  Cobbes,  George  Eliots,  have  bequeathed  a 
precious  possession  to  the  women  of  the  present  genera- 
tion in  their  characters,  their  lives,  their  ideals.  Women 
are  now  to  a  great  extent  entering  upon  it,  and  those  who 
act,  and  those  who  are  led  by  them,  are  working  out  in 
their  lives  a  new  ideal  of  woman  as  a  spiritual  being,  a 
social  being,  a  citizen,  wife,  and  mother. 
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The  Paet   Played   by  Organisations 

It  would  be  inaccurate,  however,  to  look  upon  the 
movement  as  a  combination  of  societies  and  organisations. 
These  are  of  recent  growth.  Fifty  years  ago  they  were 
the  exclusive  appanage  of  men.  They  have  been,  and 
still  are,  centres  which  draw  out  the  mental  and  moral 
faculties  necessary  to  social  life.  Women  have  now  learnt 
how  to  form  and  how  to  use  them.  In  this  respect  in 
England  they  are  undeniably  quite  the  equals  of  men. 
Has  their  influence  in  human  affairs  increased  while 
losing  somewhat  of  its  primitive  character  ? 

If  we  speak  of  the  present  day  and  of  Anglo-Saxon 
countries  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  this  fact,  namely, 
the  very  large  place  occupied  by  social  organisations  in 
individual  psychic  life.  As  we  study  the  large  women's 
associations  we  become  aware  how  much  is  demanded 
of  the  members.  I  am  not  speaking  of  secretaries  or 
managers  who  are  often  missionaries  for  a  cause  they 
hold  sacred,  but  of  the  ordinary  members  who  are  brought 
one  by  one  into  definite,  often  absorbing,  social  activity. 
Chat  with  a  working  woman  about  her  club  ;  with  what 
pride  and  pleasure  she  will  tell  you  about  it.  The  teacher 
and  the  shop  assistant  show  the  same  disposition. 
Naturally  there  are  exceptions.  Among  the  many 
thousand  members  of  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  or  the 
Primrose  League  there  are  some  who  pay  their  sub- 
scription but  take  no  part  in  the  hfe  of  the  society.  But 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  one-half  of  the  women  and  girls 
of  England  belong  to  some  sort  of  social  organisation. 
It  may  also  be  afi&rmed  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
active  army  of  the  woman  movement  is  incessantly 
trying  to  draw  the  members  of  societies  into  taking  more 
direct,  active  part.     It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  the 
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object  of  an  association  often  becomes  the  chief  interest 
in  the  Hves  of  many  women  and  girls. 

This  process  conforms  to  human  nature.  The  number 
of  independent  minds  is  small.  Such  can  find  creative 
energy  in  themselves ;  they  retire  from  the  crowd  ; 
solitude  with  them  is  a  favourable  condition  for  mental 
work.  Even  superior  minds  cannot  under  modern  con- 
ditions of  civilisation  entirely  detach  themselves  from 
the  ties  which  link  them  with  surrounding  humanity. 
Scientific  investigators  require  laboratories  and  assistants. 
Thus  they  depend  on  the  State,  on  some  organisation, 
or,  if  they  are  rich,  on  people  who  will  pay  interest  on 
their  capital,  for  the  necessary  means  of  keeping  up  their 
laboratories  and  paying  their  assistants. 

But  the  great  majority  of  men  and  women  have  a 
sluggish  ideation.  They  act  to  order,  and  think  what 
they  are  told  to  think.  At  a  certain  stage  of  psychic 
evolution  they  begin  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  mind 
and  heart.  Weak  themselves,  they  are  secretly  glad  to 
be  drawn  by  the  social  machinery  or  some  external 
influence  to  the  fulfilment  of  social  duties  or  to  intellectual 
efforts.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  organisations  ; 
such  is  the  material  of  their  membership.  Urged 
perhaps  by  the  rhythmic,  ordered  force  of  one  of  these 
societies,  some  characters  will  awake  to  an  independent 
creative  life,  because  the  duties  they  have  had  to  perform 
have  demanded  a  beginning  of  personal  initiative.  The 
forced  evolution  of  slow  minds  is  one  of  the  greatest 
benefits  of  social  organisations. 

Some  of  the  women's  societies  have  done  a  great 
human  work.  They  have  shown  up  injustices  and  procured 
the  abolition  of  the  laws  which  perpetuated  them.  Every 
member  of  the  sex  has  thus  been  benefited  by  the  efforts 
of  some  women. 
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Parliamentary  Machinery 

The  English  law  as  it  affected  women  had  undergone 
scarcely  any  change  since  Shakespeare's  day,  when  in 
1868  John  Stuart  Mill  published  his  epoch-making  treatise 
on  the  '  Subjection  of  Women/  With  powerful  logic  he 
denounced  fashionable  hot-house  education,  and  absurd 
laws  which  reduced  a  married  woman  to  a  position  of 
indefinite  minority,  deprived  her  of  all  rights  of  property, 
and  put  her  on  the  same  level  as  idiots  and  lunatics. 
The  incompatibility  of  the  status  of  woman  as  described 
by  Mill  with  the  requirements  of  modern  life,  even  such 
as  they  were  in  1870,  is  flagrantly  obvious.  Public 
attention  was  roused  and  reform  became  urgent. 

Every  country  has  gradually  worked  out  for  itself 
special  methods  by  which  the  legislative  machine  can  be 
set  in  motion.  In  England,  where  public  opinion  plays 
an  important  part,  the  method  is  to  educate  the  public 
by  meetings,  letters  and  articles  in  the  papers,  personal 
canvassing,  petitions  sent  up  to  Parliament,  support  of 
Members  obtained,  and  finally  a  Bill  brought  forward  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Women  had  learnt  how  to  canvass,  how  to  organise, 
how  to  gain  supporters  and  signatures  to  petitions,  but 
as  yet  they  were  unacquainted  with  Parliamentary 
procedure. 

The  Electoral  Reform  Bill  of  1868  lowered  the 
electoral  qualification  and  increased  the  number  of 
voters.  The  pioneers  of  Miss  Leigh  Smith's  group  were 
anxious  to  use  this  opportunity  to  secure  the  Parlia- 
mentary franchise  for  women.  John  Stuart  Mill  con- 
sented to  present  a  petition,  but  he  said  it  ought  to  be 
signed  by  at  least  one  hundred  women.  In  a  little  over 
a  fortnight  1499  signatures  were  collected. 
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When  the  day  came  for  deHvering  this  formidahle 
document  to  Mr.  Mill  at  the  House  of  Commons,  Madame 
Bodichon  was  unahle  to  go,  so  Miss  Emily  Davies  and 
Miss  Garrett  conveyed  it  to  Westminster  Hall.  There 
they  met  Mr.  Fawcett,  who  went  to  fetch  Mr.  Mill.  When 
he  came  he  asked  for  the  petition,  and  the  ladies  had  to 
confess  that,  intimidated  by  the  augustness  of  the  place, 
they  had  hidden  it  under  the  stall  of  an  apple  woman  at 
the  door. 

The  same  nervousness  was  felt  by  Miss  Buss  and  Miss 
Beale  when,   November  30,   1B65,  they  gave  evidence       t 
concerning  the  condition  of  girls'  education  before  the  ••fcJy^ 
first  Schools  Inquiry  Commission.     This  was  the  first    "    ^ 
time  that  a  Eoyal  Commission  had  asked  the  opinion  and 
Aj^ishes  of  women. 

Forty  years  have  elapsed.  Women  now  besiege 
M.P.'s  in  the  Lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons.  They 
now  sit  on  Koyal  Commissions,  are  listened  to,  and  their 
advice  is  taken. 

The  Married  Women's  Property  Act 

There  are  countries  where  there  is  no  Parliamentary 
franchise,  and  the  Municipal  franchise  is  still  in  embryo- 
It  is  possible  to  conceive  a  human  being  who  has  not  these 
rights.  But  in  the  actual  condition  of  society  it  is  not 
possible  to  conceive  anyone  without  rights  of  property. 
Minors,  idiots,  lunatics,  and  criminals  belong  to  the 
category  of  incomplete  persons.  They, have  no  political 
rights,  and  their  rights  "of  property  are  extremely  limited. 
Women  occupied  this  exceptional  position.  It  was  a 
legal  absurdity.  A  girl  was  under  parental  authority 
until  the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  she  attained  her 
majority.  She  then  became  a  person  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law  and  had  a  right  to  hold  property.    If  she  remained 
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—^Unmarried  or  by  some  chance  became  a  widow,  she  con- 
tinued to  be  a  complete  person  enjoying  her  rights.     But 
if  she  unfortunately  fell  in  love,  married,  and  fulfilled  the 
most  sacred  of  human  duties  by  becoming  a  mother,  then 
-.  she  again  became  a  minor,  lost  the  free  exercise  of  her 

7<p  ■■  rights ;  in  a  woi*d,  was  deprived  of  all  right  of  property. 
Such  was  her  reward.  The  man,  her  husband,  absorbed 
all  her  goods  ;  even  the  children  she  brought  into  the 
world  were  subject  to  his  authority  alone.  Therefore 
before  becoming  a  citizen  a  woman  had  to  become  a 
V^   person. 

^'  This  was  one  of  the  first  claims  made  by  the  leaders 
of  the  woman  movement  in  England.  It  was  the  object 
of  the  first  petition  in  1856.  Heartrending  facts  were 
published.  Working  women,  mothers  of  families  whose 
•  earnings  were  the  sole  support  of  their  children,  were 
deprived  of  their  wages  by  brutal,  drunken,  and  vicious 
husbands.  The  women  working  in  the  textile  trades 
protested  in  a  body.  The  first  law  dealing  with  the 
matter  in  1870  gave  the  working  woman  control  of  her 
own  earnings.  Other  Bills  followed,  all  carried  by  very 
large  majorities,  and  crowned  by  the  Married  Women's 
Property  Act  of  1882.  This  law  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. It  shows  a  radical  change  in  marital  relations, 
abolishing  altogether  what  had  been  unjustly  termed 
*  community  of  goods,'  and  introducing  simple  separate 
property.  In  all  marriages  contracted  after  January  1, 
1883,  the  wife  is  absolute  mistress  of  her  own  property, 
and  can  deal  with  it  without  her  husband's  consent,  just 
as  he  can  deal  with  his  own  property  without  consulting 
her. 

We  need  not  enter  into  details,  but  merely  remark 
that  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  safeguard  the 
woman's  property. 
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In  gaining  rights  the  woman  has  also  been  charged 
with  duties.  Being  on  the  same  footing  as  the  man, 
if  her  husband  and  children  become  paupers,  the  wife 
must  maintain  them,  just  as  the  husband  is  liable  to 
maintain  wife  and  children  in  a  similar  case  ;  but  not  so 
as  to  relieve  the  husband  from  responsibility. 

The  right  to  make  a  will  is  a  necessary  corollary  to  right 
of  property.  Here,  too,  the  wife  has  become  equal  to  the 
husband,  and  can  dispose  of  her  property  after  her  death 
as  well  as  when  she  is  alive.* 

In  other  respects  the  married  woman  has  yet  to  obtain 
equality.  Her  position  as  regards  divorce  is  still  inferior. 
The  law  dates  from  1857  and  is  previous  to  the  woman 
movement ;  no  doubt  it  will  soon  be  put  on  a  more  just 
footing. 

Successive  laws  of  1878  and  1895  protect  the  married 
woman  as  far  as  possible  from  ill-treatment  by  her  husband, 
desertion,  neglect  to  provide  maintenance.  The  wife 
can  obtain  a  separation  from  a  husband  convicted  of  an 
aggravated  assault  upon  her,  with  sole  custody  of  her 
children  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  husband  can  be 
ordered  f  to  pay  a  weekly  sum  for  their  maintenance. 

Yet  in  spite  of  these  reforms,  sex-equality  d^eJ  not 
yet  exist  in  marriage.  The  legal  inferiority  of  the  wife 
y^'cis  especially  shown  with  regard  to  her  children.  The 
father  here  still  absorbs  the  mother's  personality.  During 
his  life  he  alone  has  rights  over  them.  Up  to  1886  even 
after  his  death  the  mother  could  not  become  guardian 
of  her  own  children,  nor  nominate  a  guardian  for  them. 
This  injustice  was  put  an  end^iti  in  1886.  A  mother 
now  can,  after  the  father's  death,  become  sole  guardian 

*  A.  Rackham  Cleaveland,  Woman  under  the,  English  Law. 
t  Translator's  note. — ^The  author  says  '  compelled,'  but  practically 
it  is  a  case  of  '  first  catch  your  hare.' 
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of  her  children,  or  share  the  guardianship  with  a  person 
appointed  by  the  father.  She  has  also  the  right  to 
appoint  a  guardian  by  will,  whose  function  would  usually 
only  be  exercised  after  the  father's  death,  but  should 
the  father  be  incapable  or  vicious  it  would  take  effect 
during  his  lifetime. 

Both  husband  and  wife  have  gained  an  important 
right.  If  one  finds  the  influence  of  the  other  to  be  injuri- 
ous to  their  children,  he  or  she  can  appeal  to  the  law,  and, 
the  case  being  proved,  be  appointed  sole  guardian. 

Immense  progress  has  been  made  during  the  last 
twenty  years  in  the  general  tendency  of  the  laws  relating 
to  women.  The  individual  woman  is  emerging  adult, 
responsible,  complete.  The  exercise  of  these  liberties  and 
responsibilities  has  modified  the  minds  of  many  English 
women.  They  have  risen  in  the  esteem  of  both  sexes. 
They  can  become,  and  have  become,  useful  citizens ; 
they  are  the  young  and  vigorous  element  which  brings 
new  life  to  the  old  social  organism,  and  will  carry  it  on 
to  new  evolutions — to  greater  progress. 

Women  and  the  Municipal  Franchise 

English  Local  Government  is  very  complex ;  its 
different  branches  possess  very  diverse  powers.  They 
have  grown  up  slowly  through  many  centuries  ;  they 
have  undergone  many  changes  and  are  one  of  the  most 
valuable  elements  of  English  life.  All  the  internal 
administration  of  the  country  is  carried  on  by  different 
publicly  elected  councils  which  nominate  their  own 
officials  and  committees. 

The  position  of  women  in  Local  Government  is  as 
follows.  In  1835  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  for  the 
first   time   formally    excluded    women   from   Municipal 
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franchises.  During  the  sixties  the  situation  underwent 
a  change  corresponding  with  the  growing  energies  of  the 
woman  movement.  The  year  that  John  Stuart  Mill's 
'  Subjection  of  Women '  appeared,  and  he  introduced  a 
Woman's  Suffrage  Bill  in  the  Commons,  a  new  Muni- 
cipal Bill  was  before  the  House.  After  having  refused 
the  Parliamentary  franchise  to  women  it  gave  them  the 
Municipal  vote  in  1867.  Since  then  each  time  a  new 
governing  body  has  been  created,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
women  have  been  placed  on  an  equality  with  men. 
School  Boards  were  created  in  1870  to  control  elementary 
education.  County  Councils  in  1888.  In  1894  a  new 
Local  Government  Act  created  Parish  and  District 
Councils,  and  in  1899  Borough  Councils  replaced  the 
London  Vestries. 

Let  us  examine  the  part  women  take  in  these  different 
bodies. 

The  smallest  unit  is  the  Parish.  Its  Council  performs 
various  duties.  It  appoints  overseers,  levies  the  education 
rate,  holds  property  for  the  parish,  controls  non-ecclesi- 
astical parish  charities,  repairs  footpaths,  looks  after  the 
sanitation,  &c.  Experience  shows  that  women  fulfil 
these  duties  admirably,  some  having  even  been  elected 
chairmen. 

The  District  Councils  deal  with  highways,  housing, 
and  many  other  matters.  They  are  also  Poor  Law 
guardians.  Since  1875  numerous  women  have  served 
on  Boards  of  Guardians. 

The  sixty-four  large  boroughs  are  administered  by 
Town  Councils,  the  forty-one  counties  by  County  Councils. 
Up  to  1907  women  were  not  ehgible  for  election  to  County 
Councils. 

In  1894,  London  Vestries  were  formed.  They  were 
the  sanitary  authority  for  their  area,  and  carried  out 
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lighting,  street  paving,  control  of  lodging-houses,  baths, 
and  work  houses,  &c.  Women  were  eligible,  and  several 
served  on  these  bodies.  But  when  the  Vestries  were 
turned  into  Borough  Councils  women  lost  their  right  to 
be  elected,  not  being  eligible  to  serve  on  Town  Councils. 
This  was  the  abnormal  position  created  by  a  vacillating 
legislature,  and  it  was  not  until  1907  that  the  disability 
was  removed,  but  with  the  curious  restriction  that  only 
single  women  or  widows  are  eligible,  or  those  married 
women  who  have  an  occupation  qualification  separate 
from  that  of  their  husbands.  This  limitation  excludes 
some  of  the  women  best  suited  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  these 
bodies. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  far  women  have  as  yet 
profited  by  their  opportunity,  and  what  new  elements 
they  have  brought  into  local  administration. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  official  information,  but 
interesting  facts  have  been  collected  by  the  Woman's 
Local  Government  Society.  There  is  always  a  '  Society  ' 
in  England  when  any  Parliamentary  reform  is  wanted. 

Statistics  have  been  collected  showing  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  number  of  women  who  hold  public  office. 
Some  are  nominated  by  the  Government  departments, 
but  the  Foreign  Office  has  not  yet  appointed  any  lady 
diplomatists.  H.E.H.  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg  is 
Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  There  are  fourteen 
Lady  Factory  Inspectors  (1908)  at  the  Home  Office,  and 
Miss  Clara  CoUett  is  Senior  Investigator  for  Women's 
Industries  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  a  lady  assistant. 
At  the  Local  Government  Board  Miss  Mason  is  Senior 
Inspector  of  Boarded-out  Children,  with  two  lady  assist- 
ants, and  there  is  a  lady  assistant  Poor  Law  Inspector. 
The  Board  of  Education  employs  twenty-one  lady 
inspectors   and   several  other    ladies,  while  important 
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departments  of    the  Post  and    Telegraph  services  are 
directed  by  women.* 

A  large  number  of  women  are  serving  on  public  bodies, 
either  popularly  elected,  or  by  appointment.  There  are, 
unfortunately,  no  exact  statistics  obtainable,  but  the 
Women's  Local  Government  Society  was  able  to  ascer- 
tain that  in  1906,  1,045  women  were  sitting  on  District 
Councils  and  Boards  of  Guardians ;  1895-98,  184  sat  on 
School  Boards,  and  nine  on  London  Vestries.  There 
are  still  few  women  on  the  Urban  District  Councils ;  but, 
following  the  lead  of  the  London  County  Council,  women 
are  increasingly  appointed  as  sanitary  inspectors,  and 
to  other  very  responsible  posts. 

Women  have  thus  gained  most  Municipal  rights. 
But  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  before  they  can  become 
really  equal  with  men  in  the  field  of  public  service. 
Various  legal  qualifications  exclude  an  appreciable  number 
of  women.  In  some  instances  married  women  are  debarred, 
in  others  women  only  fulfil  the  '  occupiers  '  qualification. 
How  can  such  anomalies  be  explained  ?  The  great 
majority  of  towns  are  controlled  by  District  Councils,  on 
which  bodies  women  can  serve.  But  in  the  sixty-four 
large  towns  where  the  Town  or  Borough  Council  takes 
the  place  of  the  District  Council,  up  to  August  28,  1907, 
women  were  deprived  of  that  right,  and  when  after  a 
good  deal  of  niggling  opposition  the  Bill  got  through 
Parliament,  it  had  been  so  amended  as  to  exclude 
married  women  from  serving,  just  the  class  of  person 
whose  experience  would  make  her  assistance  most 
valuable. 

*  Translator's  note. — In  all  these  cases,  though  the  value  of  woman's 
work  is  fully  admitted,  and  the  duties  they  perform  could  not  be  equally 
well  fulfilled  by  men,  the  Government  gracefully  recognises  their  sex 
and  inferior  status  by  paying  them  little  more  than  half  the  salary  they 
would  offer  to  a  man  doing  similar  work. 
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Women  served  on  London  Vestries  until  Borough 
Councils,  practically  the  same  thing  under  another  name, 
were  set  up,  and  the  women  were  deprived  of  their  right. 
This  strange  fact  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  County  Councils  were  created  in  1888 
and  Borough  Councils  only  ten  years  later,  that  is,  six 
years  before  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1904,  which 
gave  most  of  the  franchises  to  women.  Such  are  the  effects 
of  indecisions,  the  advance  and  recoil  which  invariably 
accompany  any  great  reform.  Public  opinion,  state- 
ment of  facts,  positive,  well-founded  claims,  all  combine 
to  determine  the  wave  movement  with  all  its  ups  and 
downs  which  carries  forward  all  social  progress,  and  at 
last  makes  it  a  reaUty, 

What  has  been  the  attitude  of  public  opinion  and 
of  Municipal  bodies  themselves  concerning  the  active 
participation  of  women  in  the  functions  of  English  local 
government  ? 

A  very  characteristic  incident  took  place  after  the 
first  London  County  Council  Election  in  1888.  Two 
women.  Lady  Sandhurst  and  Miss  Cobden,  were  elected 
for  the  respective  constituencies  of  Brixton  and  Bow-and 
Bromley.  The  Council  itself  then  elected  Miss  Cons  as 
Alderman  by  fifty-eight  votes  to  twenty-two.  The 
opposition  whose  candidates  had  been  defeated  at  the 
polls  then  petitioned  against  Lady  Sandhurst's  election 
as  illegal,  on  the  sole  ground  that  she  was  a  woman. 
Eventually  she  was  unseated  on  this  ground,  and  the 
non-elected  candidate  took  her  place  on  the  Council. 

Miss  Cobden  and  Miss  Cons  tried  by  other  means  to 
gain  the  day.  During  a  whole  year  they  abstained  from 
taking  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  County  Council  in 
order  that  the  action  against  their  election  might  lapse. 
They  then  thought  it  safe  to  take  their  seats,  but  were 
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immediately  fined  £250  each  for  having  neglected  their 
duties.  They  took  the  case  into  court :  the  judge  declared 
that  they  were  legally  elected  and  must  pay  the  fine. 
They  appealed,  with  the  result  that  the  fine  was  reduced, 
but  they  were  not  allowed  to  sit  on  the  Council. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  the  majority  on  the 
Council  appointed  their  women  colleagues  to  various 
committees,  thus  showing  their  wish  to  make  use  of  the 
services  of  these  ladies.  Having  thus  had  experience 
of  the  work  accomplished  by  them  the  Council  passed 
a  resolution  by  a  large  majority  in  favour  of  their  being 
made  legally  eligible  to  sit.  Six  times  the  London 
County  Council  petitioned  Parliament  to  this  eifect.  The 
Act  of  1907  which  allows  unmarried  women  and  widows, 
who  possess  certain  electoral  qualifications,  to  sit  on 
Borough  Councils,  also  applies  to  County  Councils.  The 
cause  has  been  gained  by  positive  facts  and  the  actual 
"services  rendered  by  women.* 

Women  were  justified  in  struggling  for  this  right.  The 
County  Councils  control  technical  schools  and  administer 
education.  Girls  are  still  waiting  for  those  full  advantages 
given  to  boys ;  very  few  County  Councils  as  yet  give 
the  same  facilities  to  both  sexes  even  in  a  few  subjects. 
Yet  in  the  present  day  professional  instruction  is  of 
the  very  greatest  importance,  and  it  is  at  the  mercy 
of  County  Councils.  This  fact  alone  would  justify  the 
claim  of  women  to  sit  on  the  Councils.  But  they  also 
administer  homes  for  deficient  and  crippled  children, 
industrial  schools  and  reformatories,  baby  farms,  lunatic 
asylums,  inebriate  homes,  administer  the  Midwives' 
Act,  and  many  other  objects  too  numerous  to  mention, 

*  Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson,  M.D.,  the  pioneer  of  medical  women  in 
England,  was  unanimously  elected  Mayor  of  Aldeburgh,  November, 
1908.  Miss  Dove  was  nominated  for  the  Mayoralty  of  High  Wycombe, 
but  not  elected. 
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closely   bound   up  with    the   welfare    of    women    and 
children. 

Speeches  made  by  the  Agents- General  of  New  Zealand 
and  South  Australia  tell  us  how  the  women  of  those 
countries  have  used  the  Parliamentary  franchise.  If  we 
examine  the  newly  developed  activity  of  English  women 
in  local  government,  we  find  precisely  the  same  traits. 
Women  are  less  influenced  by  party  politics  than  men 
are  :  they  usually  attach  more  importance  to  the  moral 
character  and  real  usefulness  of  candidates.  A  great  field 
is  thus  open  to  women  in  which  they  can  exercise  their 
special  faculties,  and  work  for  the  psychic  evolution  of 
individuals. 

TOWAKDS   THE   SUFFBAGE 

In  1867  ParHament  rejected  John  Stuart  Mill's  Bill  to 
give  the  franchise  to  qualified  women.  The  leaders  of 
the  movement  then  began  to  organise  more  seriously  : 
they  formed  committees  in  large  towns  and,  in  1872,  a 
central  directing  committee  in  London. 

Ever  since  then  incessant  petitions  have  flowed  into 
the  House  of  Commons.  Not  a  session  passes  without 
the  question  of  Woman's  Suffrage  arising  in  some  form. 
This  state  of  things  will  go  on  until  the  two  Houses  give 
way  and  grant  it.  English  women  are  persevering,  and 
mean  to  have  their  law. 

The  session  of  1897  was  an  important  date  in  the 
history  of  Woman's  Suffrage.  Many  supporters,  old  and 
new,  had  been  returned  at  the  General  Election.  The 
women's  societies  redoubled  their  activity.  Delegates 
were  sent  to  London  with  a  petition  signed  by  257,796 
women,  which  they  wished  to  exhibit  in  the  Library  .of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Being  refused,  they  obtained 
permission  to  show  it  in  Westminster  Hall.    This  majestic 
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hall  presented  an  unwonted  appearance.  Tables  placed 
below  the  statues  of  English  sovereigns  were  spread  with 
volumes  containing  the  257,796  signatures,  and  members 
of  Parliament  could  not  avoid  the  impressive  sight. 
Several  members  raised  the  question  in  the  House  of  the 
alleged  illegal  use  of  Westminster  Hall.  The  petition 
was  removed,  but  the  desired  effect  had  been  produced. 

A  Woman's  Suffrage  Bill  was  before  the  House  again 
in  1897,  which  passed  the  second  reading  with  a  majority 
of  seventy-one.  But  a  sudden  difficulty  arose.  Lord 
Templetown  introduced  a  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Salisbury,  unfortunately  was 
at  Windsor  that  day,  and  asked  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
to  advise  the  House  of  Lords  not  to  deal  with  the  question 
until  the  Commons  Bill  was  sent  up  in  due  course.  The 
Duke  took  upon  himself  to  '  regret  the  levity  with  which 
the  proposal  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Commons  ' 
(though  everyone  knew  the  '  levity  '  came  from  the  oppo- 
nents, not  from  the  serious  promoters).  Now  the  Duke 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  condescended  to  make  great 
use  of  the  assistance  of  women  in  their  Liberal  Unionist 
electoral  campaign. 

Other  misfortunes  followed  :  the  Bill  was  to  go  to 
Committee  June  23,  but  that  day  was  taken  up  celebrat- 
ing the  Queen's  Jubilee  ;  so  it  was  adjourned  to  July  7, 
the  latest  date  left  for  a  private  member's  Bill.  The 
Opposition  then  prolonged  the  discussion  of  two  other  in- 
significant Bills  until  the  whole  time  was  gone.  A  great 
constitutional  reform  was  again  delayed.  The  Times 
described  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Labouchere  and  his  party 
as  an  '  undignified  shuffle.' 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  *  took 
place  a  week  later,  under  the  presidency  of  Lady  Frances 
*  Now  the  '  National  Union  of  Women's  Suffrage  Societies.' 
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Balfour.  No  discouragement  was  expressed,  but  deter- 
mination to  persevere  until  the  matter  was  put  in  such 
a  position  that '  no  Government  of  whatever  party  should 
be  able  to  touch  questions  relating  to  representation 
without  at  the  same  time  removing  the  electoral  dis- 
abilities of  women/ 

The  General  Election  of  1906  returned  the  Liberals 
with  a  very  large  majority,  and  thirty  members  of  the 
Labour  Party.  The  Women's  Liberal  Associations  had 
largely  contributed  to  the  success  of  their  party.  The 
Women's  Liberal  Federation  had  passed  a  resolution  only 
to  give  help  to  candidates  who  would  support  Women's 
Suffrage.  Candidates  have  learnt  the  value  of  women  in 
electoral  propaganda,  and  largely  profited  by  it.  They 
made  many  promises.  Women  had  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  Liberal  Government  would  give  them  the 
vote. 

But  as  soon  as  the  Liberals  were  in  office  they  alleged 
that  there  was  much  urgent  legislation  demanding  their 
attention ;  therefore,  though  they  were  in  sympathy, 
they  advised  delay  for  one,  two,  or  even  several  years. 
The  promoters  of  Women's  Suffrage  thought  they  had 
gained  ground  with  410  members  pledged  to  this  reform. 
In  1906,  a  deputation  representing  over  100,000  women 
waited  on  the  Prime  Minister,  May  19,  and  a  petition 
signed  by  1,530  women  graduates  of  universities  was 
presented  on  the  same  occasion.  The  Labour  Party  was 
in  favour.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  moved  a  resolution  in 
favour  of  Women's  Suffrage,  April  25.  Soon  after,  a  large 
meeting  was  held  at  Exeter  Hall.  Many  members  of 
Parliament  were  present  and  2,800  persons  representing 
different  organisations.  But  the  inertia  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  what  was  worse,  the  silence  of  the  Press, 
retarded  the  movement.    In  hardly  any  newspaper  could 
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even  a  few  lines  be  found  reporting  the  most  important 
efforts  and  demonstrations  of  women.* 

Soon  after  the  General  Election  a  committee  of  women 
graduates  of  Scotch  Universities  was  formed  to  test  the 
legality  of  their  exclusion  from  the  register  of  ParHamen- 
tary  voters  for  University  candidates.  They  had  appHed 
for  voting  papers  and  been  refused.  The  case  was  decided 
against  them,  and  they  appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
November  10,  1908  :  the  hearing  was  begun  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  appeal  was  opened  by  Miss 
Chrystal  Macmillan,  who  pointed  out  that  there  was  a 
precedent.  Miss  Sheldon  having,  in  1869,  pleaded  a  case 
before  the  House  of  Lords  for  twenty-three  days.  Miss 
Macmillan,  with  commendable  moderation,  only  occupied 
two  days.  Judgment  was  given  December  10,  1908, 
against  the  women,  on  the  ground  of  custom,  and  the 
appeal  was  dismissed  with  costs. 

While  the  older  Suffrage  societies  were  going  on  with 
their  constitutional  propaganda,!  a  small  group  of  women, 
irritated  by  the  apathy  of  the  Government,  resolved  to 
try  new  methods.  At  a  large  meeting  at  Manchester, 
addressed  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  a  Cabinet  Minister,  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  speech  a  young  girl  stood  up  and 
asked  what  the  Government  was  going  to  do  for  women. 
No  answer  was  given,  and  as  she  persisted  in  her  demand, 
she  was  ejected  with  some  violence.    Shortly  after  this 

*  Translator's  note. — They  still  barely  mention,  or  omit,  all  reference 
to  orderly  proceedings.  A  crowded  meeting  at  the  Queen's  Hall, 
November  17,  1908,  arranged  by  Professional  and  Industrial  Women, 
including  many  of  the  best-known  writers,  &c.,  was  only  mentioned  by  a 
few  of  the  papers. 

t  Translator's  note. — February,  1907,  a  united  Conference  of  twenty- 
seven  women's  societies  was  followed  the  next  day  by  a  procession  of 
between  3,000  and  4,000  women.  In  October  a  procession  of  about 
3,000  women  took  place  in  Edinburgh.  June,  13,  1908,  the  National 
Union  of  Women's  Suffrage  Societies  organised  a  procession  in  which 
over  12,000  women  took  part. 
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the  Women's  Social  and  Political  Union  was  formed  with 
the  avowed  object  of  pressing  the  claims  of  women  by 
militant  methods,  including  deliberate  breaches  of  the 
law.  Many  of  the  demonstrations  of  this  body  have 
been  followed  by  the  arrest  of  large  numbers  of  women. 
Between  October,  1905,  and  December,  1908,  over 
300  have  gone  to  prison.  They  have  gained  many 
adherents,*  but  their  methods  have  roused  much  oppo- 
sition and  alienated  former  supporters  of  the  cause.  An 
Anti-Suffrage  League  was  formed  in  1908  among  the 
upper  classes,  including  many  peers  and  ladies  of  high 
rank,  and  the  struggle  for  political  rights  is  now  approach- 
ing an  acute  stage,  f 

Women's  Political  Action 

Women  have  acquired  considerable  political  influence 
in  England  although  they  have  not  the  right  tty'^ote.  The 
different  parties  are  aware  of  this  and  turn  it  to  account. 
The  Conservatives,  or  Imperialists,  set  the  example 
by  founding  the  Primrose  League,  the  first  political 
association  with  women  members  on  nearly  the  same 
footing  as  the  men.  It  has  nearly  a  million  and  a  half 
members,  about  half  of  whom  are  women.  But  only 
men  can  take  an  effective  part  in  the  management.  This 
organisation  has  become  a  powerful  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  its  party  at  election  times.  It  is..,y.Qr3L-iiseful 
to  have  a  woman  who  is  attached  to  the  party  in  a  house 
where  there  are  electors.  Her  influence -will.ha-f^ t-4a- 
the  vote  of  the  husband,  son,  or.iathei:..   The  Primxosa., 

*  Translator's  note. — The  Women's  Social  and  Political  Union 
arranged  several  processions  and  an  enormous  demonstration  in  Hyde 
Park,  Sunday,  June  21,  1908,  at  which  it  is  variously  estimated  that 
between  300,000  and  500,000  people  were  present. 

f  Translator's  note. — The  Conservative  and  Unionist  Women's 
Franchise  League,  formed  about  the  same  time,  is  receiving  much 
support,  and  is  already  a  strong  body. 
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Ifjeague,  aware  that  you  must  dazzle  if  you  would  succeed, 
seiTast^ptireiy  p'o'litical  matters,^ and  their  object  only 
contains  the  principles  of  national  order,  *  the  maintenance.? 
of  Eeligion7'th^e~Con'stituiron,''and  Imperial  ascendancy/ 
Eut,  after  all,  the  real  object  is  effective  warfare  with  the 
Liberal  party.  There  are  interesting  and  instructive 
details  in  its  organisation  which  inform  us  of  practical 
ways  of  getting  help  from  whole  masses  of  women,  many 
of  whom  are  uneducated. 

The  English  are  very  fond  of  distinctions.  So  the 
Society  confers  numerous  titles,  badges,  and  decorations, 
whida  women,  especially  those  of  the  lower  orders,  wear 
with  great  pride.  They  feel  they  are  taking  part  in^a 
great  national  organisation  on  almost  the  same  foot- 
ing as  ladies  of  the  highest  rank.  *  Habitations '  of  the 
Primrose  League  are  to  be  found,  centres  of  activity  all 
over  the  country. 

While  spending  a  summer  in  a  little  village  on  the 
South  Coast,  I  tried  to  gauge  the  real  influence  of  the 
Primrose  League  and  its  working.  I  lodged  in  the  cottage 
of  a  working  man,  and  my  landlady  belonged  to  the 
Primrose  League  ;  her  daughter  and  her  niece  were  also 
members.  I  questioned  them  about  their  duties  and 
the  object  of  the  League.  In  reply  they  proudly  dis- 
played their  badges  and  repeated  the  *  Object '  without 
any  commentary.  '  The  British  Empire,  Keligion,  the 
Constitution  and  the  Crown  ' — the  credo  of  their  political 
faith.  But  they  were  full  of  information  concerning 
the  annual  tea,  arranged  by  the  Association,  when  ladies, 
real  ladies  of  high  rank,  made  speeches  and  chatted 
with  them  in  quite  a  friendly  way.  They  looked  forward 
eagerly  to  this  treat.  It  was,  I  think,  to  my  landlady  and 
her  family  the  prime  reason  for  belonging  to  the  splendid 
Primrose  League. 
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The  Liberal  party  also  has  its  associations.  The 
oldest  is  the  Women's  National  Liberal  Association.  In 
Mr.  Gladstone's  day  he  and  his  wife  being  opposed  to 
Women's  Suffrage  had  steered  the  country  so  that  it 
supported  the  Liberal  programme,  without  special 
attention  to  women's  aims.  This  caused  a  split  in  1885  ; 
the  more  earnest  workers  founded  the  Women's  Liberal 
Federation,  claiming  the  Parliamentary  franchise  for 
women  and  other  reforms  as  part  of  the  Liberal  pro- 
gramme. The  Federation  is  much  the  larger  of  the  two 
Associations.  Though  it  has  far  fewer  members  than  the 
Primrose  League,  it  is  exclusively  composed  of  women  and 
managed  by  them.  It  has  its  branches  all  over  the 
country,  and  its  members  from  the  intellectual  point  of 
view  are  serious,  convinced,  and  active.  Many  women 
distinguished  for  their  work  and  talent  belong  to  it,  and 
it  has  great  influence. 

This  body  felt  the  temporary  disintegration  of  the 
party  on  the  great  Home  Rule  question,  and  divided,  the 
opponents  of  Home  Rule  founding  the  Women's  Liberal 
Unionist  Association.  The  members  of  this  new  society, 
the  outcome  of  temporary,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  more 
violent  passions,  showed  themselves  very  fervent  propa- 
gandists and  gained  many  supporters.  In  the  present 
day  when  Home  Rule  is  not  to  the  front,  the  object  of 
the  Association  is  not  very  obvious. 

Women's  political  societies  were  very  active  during 
the  General  Election  of  1906,  when  the  Women's  Liberal 
Association  and  the  Federation  might  have  amalgamated. 
But  the  latter  body  came  to  the  fundamental  decision  that 
they  would  assist  no  Liberal  candidate  unless  he  would 
promise  to  support  Women's  Suffrage,  while  the  Associa- 
tion adhered  to  the  old  Gladstonian  plan.  A  great  mQ,&y<^ 
candidates  promised  to  support  the  womeift"  cause  in 
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nrr^Ar  in  gAf.  f^^\r  ]^p]p,  a.nri   rnnfit^f^tliAyn  were  elected , 

for  the  women  were  inHAffli-ignihlft  ^'"  AlAf>.f.mr>AAring 
work.^^^.-'*^ 

The  different  English  parties  are  quite  aware  of  the 
poHtical  help  which  well- organised  women  can  give, 
specially  at  election  times,  and  never  forget  to  ask  for 
it.  Women  propagandists  are  more  valuable  than  even 
the  respectable  pnblican. 

In  Australia  it  is  sometimes  said  that  politics  are  not 
women's  sphere ;  all  their  attention  should  be  given  to 
useful  occupations  belonging  to  other  parts  of  the  social 
machine  and  more  suited  to  their  capacity. 

These  are  futile  assertions.  Even  among  men  relatively 
few  give  up  their  whole  lives  to  politics.  How  many 
single  women  there  are,  unmarried  or  widows,  who  could 
perfectly  well  devote  themselves  to  politics  without 
neglecting  one  of  their  womanly  duties.  Besides,  in 
England  they  are  in  politics  already,  yet  not  one  of  the 
sacred  bases  of  society  is  yet  destroyed.  Electoral 
duties  occupy  an  hour  or  two  every  three  or  four  years, 
putting  a  paper  in  a  ballot  box.  That  hour  would  not 
prevent  a  mother  from  nursing  her  baby,  nor  a  housewife 
from  cooking  the  dinner.  On  the  other  hand,  women's 
votes  would  be  a  great  advantage.  Women  would  not 
be  so  easily  corrupted  by  beer  and  other  low  means 
employed  to  seduce  honest  citizens  at  election  times. 

Women  are  called  to  play  a  very  important  part  in 
contemporary  society,  and  they  must  get  the  vote  at  aiiy 
cost,  for  only  then  will  woman  become  legally  and 
socially  the  equivalent  of  man,  the  sole  condition  ol 
healthy  family  life,  and  of  the  social  and  psychic  progress 
of  civilised  nations.  Then  only  can  their  purifying  and 
peacemaking  influence  have  its  due  weight. 

Their  compatriots  in  Austraha  and  New  Zealand  serve 
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as  an  example.  There,  too,  it  took  a  long  time  and  a 
severe  struggle  to  win  the  franchise. 

New  Zealand  led  the  way.  The  influence  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  was  felt  in  that  distant  colony.  One  of  his 
correspondents,  Miss  Mary  Miller,  was  the  first  to  advocate 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women.  An  electoral 
Bill  came  before  the  Legislature  in  1878.  It  was  pre- 
sented three  times  without  success ;  but  became  law  in 
1893.  In  all  the  Australian  colonies  women,  often  helped 
by  representatives  of  the  Government,  carried  on  a 
vigorous  campaign  to  gain  the  franchise  for  their 
sex.  Year  after  year  it  was  brought  before  the  Legisla- 
tures in  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia, 
Queensland  and  Tasmania.  In  every  colony,  with  one 
exception,  it  was  carried  by  large  majorities  in  the  Lower 
House,  and  thrown  out  each  time  by  the  Upper,  sometimes 
by  a  very  narrow  majority.  But  these  repeated  checks 
only  increased  the  energy  of  the  women,  who  at  last 
succeeded.  South  Australia  followed  the  example  of 
New  Zealand  in  1895,  giving  women  not  only  the  vote 
but  the  right  to  be  elected  members  of  Parliament. 
In  1900  West  Austraha,  and  in  1902  New  South  Wales, 
did  the  same.  In  the  latter  year  the  Federal  Parliament 
adopted  Parliamentary  franchise  for  women  all  over 
the  Continent.  Now  all  the  Australian  colonies  have 
it,  except  Victoria,  where,  in  August  1906,  the  Upper 
House  threw  out  a  Bill  passed  by  the  Lower  House. 
Women  in  Victoria  are  in  the  curious  position  of 
having  the  Federal  but  not  yet  the  State  Parliamentary 
franchise. 

It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  note  the  influence 
of  women's  suffrage  in  these  colonies.  Men  always  assert 
that  women  do  not  really  care  about  the  vote.  Facts  give 
formal  denial  to  this  preconceived  idea. 
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In  New  Zealand  the  General  Election  took  place  soon 
after  the  women  obtained  the  franchise.  There  were 
177,701  men  on  the  register  and  109,461  women  :  of  these 
124,439  men  and  90,290  women  voted.  So  58,000  men 
did  not  vote  and  only  19,000  women  abstained. 

The  Hon.  W.  Pember  Eeeves,  Agent-General  for  New 
Zealand,  speaking  at  Queen's  Hall,  June  29,  1899, 
remarked  that  before  women  got  the  Parliamentary 
franchise  in  New  Zealand  exactly  the  same  evil  predictions 
were  heard  there  as  those  now  heard  in  England — the 
same  tales  about  neglected  children,  abandoned  husbands, 
vile  cooking,  untidy  houses,  and  general  falling-off  in 
female  grace,  sweetness  and  charm.  But  none  of  these 
evil  effects  had  come  about.  Social  life  remained  much 
the  same.  Facts  have  caused  all  the  objections  to  be 
regarded  as  merely  interesting  aberrations  of  an  historic 
past. 

Sir  John  Cockburn,  formerly  Agent- General  for  South 
Australia,  has  said  that  this  reform  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  any  period,  and  will  gradually  work  a  great 
change  in  society,  but  if  introduced  in  England,  it  will 
not  cause  cataclysms  or  sudden  revolutions,  but  will  work 
improvements  gradually  ;  while,  internationally,  women 
will  be  on  the  side  of  peace.  In  South  Australia  the 
woman's  vote  had  purified  public  life,  and  supported  all 
measures  beneficial  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
people. 

It  is  always  more  difficult  to  change  the  habits  sanc- 
tioned by  centuries  and  to  overcome  rooted  prejudices 
than  it  is  to  make  an  entirely  new  departure. 

A  few  years  hence  we  may  expect  to  see  all  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  countries  adopt,  one  after  another,  this  new 
electoral  franchise,  thus  opening  the  door  to  the  invariably 
peaceful  influence  of  woman.     The  individual  has  been 

*'    a.   .      ' 
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the  object  of  her  cares  in  the  narrow  family  sphere. 
Individual  evolution,  mental,  moral  and  physical,  in  the 
wider  legislative  domain  will  be  woman's  charge.  The 
glory  and  prosperity  of  the  States  of  the  future  are  founded 
on  this. 


VII 

MENS  SANA  IN  CORPOEE  SANO 

Three  liberations — Secondary  education  and  private  initiative — High 
school  life — The  modem  boarding-school — The  co-education  ques- 
tion in  England — Cambridge  University — A  masculine  defeat — 
The  young  democratic  university — A  woman's  college. 

*  Society/  '  Humanity/  what  are  they  but  ideas  ?  The 
real,  central,  concrete  fact  is  the  individual.  Environ- 
ment, climate,  mode  of  life,  ideas  and  feelings  engendered 
by  surrounding  influences  are  all  beneficial  and  useful  when 
they  strengthen  all  the  divers  vital,  bodily  and  mental 
functions  of  the  individual ;  when  they  weaken  or  lower 
the  functions  they  are  injurious. 

This  is  the  criterion  which  divides  the  obscure  oscilla- 
tions of  social  life  into  well-defined  categories  and  shows 
their  value  in  evolution,  as  we  pointed  out  in  the  intro- 
ductory chapters.  In  this  Study  we  must  keep  it  well 
before  us.  Does  not  the  bold  adventurer  who  sets  out  to 
explore  the  wilderness  of  human  existence  require  the 
guidance  of  a  pole-star  ? 

This  criterion  is  applicable  to  all  men,  all  women,  all 
human  beings,  without  distinction  of  race  or  species.  The 
process  of  evolution,  as  it  affects  man,  is  to  extend  and 
strengthen  bodily  and  psychic  power,  thus  creating  a 
wider  and  happier  sphere  both  for  the  individual  and  for 
those  of  his  environment.  Now  man  possesses  hereditary 
traits  of  character  as  well  as  aptitudes,  the  result  of 
ancestral  conditions  of  many  centuries  past.   This  process 
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of  evolution  fixes  on  these  aptitudes  and  characteristics, 
which  manifest  themselves  in  different  ways  in  different 
countries,  become,  in  fact,  national.  The  human  indi- 
vidual is  a  strange  mixture  of  diverse  feelings  and  intel- 
lectual powers,  and  according  to  the  chief  tendencies  of 
the  period,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another  of  his 
psychic  functions  will  feel  the  fever  of  evolution.  This 
fever  is  infectious  and  very  catching.  Snobbishness  and 
other  forces  still  deeply  mysterious  give  rise  to  imitative 
tendencies.    Whole  classes  of  people  vibrate  in  unison. 

There  is  a  mental  atmosphere  which  you  feel  as  soon 
as  you  reach  a  foreign  country.  In  England  it  is  very 
obvious.  In  Shakespeare's  day,  in  spite  of  scaffolds  and 
tortures,  there  was  a  *  merry  England/  In  the  present 
day,  in  spite  of  economic  crises,  crime  and  pauperism, 
one  may  say,  *  free,  happy  England  of  the  twentieth 
century ! ' 

The  period  of  political  utilisation  has  long  been  passed 
in  England,  though  it  still  remains  a  serious  preoccupa- 
tion to  the  English  people.  England  continues  its  own 
evolution,  admitting  larger  numbers  of  men  to  active  part 
in  the  Government  of  the  country.  It  is  preparing  to 
give  the  political  suffrage  to  women,  to  the  most  numerous 
class  of  human  beings  that  has  been  without  it  up  to  the 
present. 

Social  utilisation,  represented  by  the  evolution  accom- 
plished in  the  life  of  the  working  classes  (which  we  hope 
to  glance  at  in  future  Studies)  is  also  very  advanced  in 
England.  It  takes  its  own  course  and,  like  politics, 
social  problems  are  just  now  greatly  affected  by  the  new 
activity  of  women. 

We  have  seen  how  the  utilisation  of  women  has  been 
brought  about,  little  by  little,  by  English  customs,  and 
how  it  leaped  forward  about  the  year  1860.    It  is  more 
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important  than  political  and  social  'usefulness/  because  it 
affects  a  much  larger  class  of  people — women — half  the 
population.  It  is  deeper  and  more  inward  because  it 
affects  the  psychic  activities  of  women,  and  they  influence 
the  characters  of  men,  their  fathers,  husbands,  brothers^ 
and  sonSv.'^;!??ff»»»" ' 

This  evolution,  hke  all  others,  consists  of  a  series  of 
successive  liberations,  breaking  of  bonds  and  prejudices, 
false  ideas  accumulated  through  centuries  of  routine, 
blindness,  contempt  for  actual  scientific  conditions  of 
health  of  body  and  mind.  It  coincides  with  the  scientific 
era  which  is  conquering  the  world,  showing  the  stupidity 
of  prejudice,  the  evil  of  various  restraints  on  character, 
and  heralds  the  well-being  of  mankind  in  the  complete 
harmonious  development  of  all  human  activities. 

The  body  must  have  open  air,  exercise,  and  recreation 
if  it  is  to  be  strong,  graceful,  and  healthy.  A  feeble, 
delicate  woman  encased  in  an  encumbering  dress  which 
makes  her  nervous  will  behave  quite  differently  from 
another  woman  who  has  gained  courage  and  alertness 
in  sports  and  exercises,  who  rides,  rows,  plays  tennis, 
climbs  mountains,  gathering  strength  and  impressions. 
Such  an  one  will  regard  man  as  a  comrade,  a  friend, 
rather  than  as  a  lover  and  a  master  ;  physical  habits  have 
worked  a  great  change  in  her  social  relations. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth,  country  life  with  its  outdoor  exercise  saved 
a  good  many  English  girls  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
from  the  noxious  influence  of  the  hot-house  education 
then  in  vogue  in  ladies'  boarding-schools,  which  may 
not  have  greatly  affected  the  race,  but  certainly  marred 
the  lives  of  a  great  many  women.  They  had  to  be 
liberated  from  the  oppressive  burden  of  delicacy. 

To  enable  the  intellectual  faculties  to  obtain  their 
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-lull  development,  a  girl  should  not  only  receive  a  sound 
secondary  education,  but  should  also  have  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  the  higher  University  teaching.  Text-books 
which  are  used  in  secondary  schools  cannot  convey  a  true 
conception  of  Nature,  which  to  be  understood  must  be 
closely  observed  in  some  of  her  living  manifestations.  A 
series  of  scientific  observations  and  personal  experiments 
are  worth  endless  treatises  in  forming  an  appreciation  of 
the  universe  and  developing  the  mind.  The  true  end  of 
instruction  is  to  train  to  observe  accurately,  to  reason 
accurately,  to  experiment  accurately.  The  whole  aspect 
of  life  is  altered  to  the  man  who  has  learned  to  see  and  to 
observe.  Little  troubles  appear  paltry  when  his  mind  is 
rising  to  magnificent  conceptions  of  the  evolution  of  the 
universe.  Gazing  on  the  starry  heavens  he  will  be  able  to 
understand  the  beauty  and  unspeakable  grandeur  of  that 
universal  life  which  conveys  to  him  its  infinite  history 
in  constellated  rays.  Every- day  human  affairs  take 
their  proper  place.  Meanness  and  prejudice  unhappily 
exist,  but  they  seem  ridiculous.  True  knowledge  which 
realises  its  own  insufficiency  and  its  nothingness  is  the 
great  liberator. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  and  even  up  to  .ab£)ut 
1860,  girls  were  arbitrarily  denied  scientific  teaching. 
They  were  allowed  to  vegetate  in  ignorance  which 
necessarily  is  an  inferiority.  A  woman  educated  in  the 
sense  indicated  above  will  no  longer  be  the  female  and 
slave,  but  the  friend  and  comrade  of  man.  We  have  seen 
what  efforts  had  to  be  made  by  a  few  groups  of  men  and 
women  to  promote  the  higher  education  of  English  girls. 
We  must  now  see  the  results  that  have  so  far  been 
obtained. 

There  is  still  a  third  Uberation  necessary  for  English 
women.    They  must  obtain  their  material  independence. 
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Laws  have  been  altered,  and  the  married  woman  can 
keep  the  entire  control  of  her  patrimony  and  her  earnings. 
But  that  is  not  enough.  A  girl  of  the  middle  or  upper 
classes  who  has  not  sufficient  means  to  live  upon,  or  one 
who  must  earn  her  living  as  a  governess,  a  typist,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  can  never  be  really  independent, 
in  spite  of  the  law.  She  never  has  the  free  soul  of  one 
who  knows  himself  *  self-supporting. '  No  matter  how 
superior  her  mind  and  her  love  may  be,  she  still  regards 
a  man  as  the  provider  of  material  comfort  for  herself 
and  her  children,  and  she  feels  herself  tied  by  this.  The 
greater  number  of  hasty  marriages — interested  marri- 
ages,— consequently  inferior  as  regards  both  the  individual 
and  the  species,  are  brought  about  by  this  inequality  of 
material  position,  and  the  impossibility  of  a  woman's 
earning  enough  for  herself.  To  free  herself  from  the 
demoralising  burden  of  economic  inferiority  is  the  thfrd 
great  liberation  of  women.  What  is  the  actual  position 
of  Englishwomen  in  regard  to  these  three  emancipations  ? 

It  is  said  that  a  woman's  heart  is  an  inscrutable 
mystery.  This  is  true  of  the  psychic  peculiarities  of 
each  woman's  character.  Two  men  will  never  under- 
stand the  same  woman  in  the  same  way.  Two  women 
will  never  see  the  same  man  in  an  identical  light.  The 
soul  of  another  is  hke  a  book  of  blank  pages  ;  turning 
these  leaves  the  reader  finds  what  he  wants  to  find  there, 
the  reflection  of  his  own  mind. 

It  would  be  dangerous  and  quite  contrary  to  scientific 
method  to  define  from  a  few  personal  instances  the 
different  types  of  English  women  or  the  way  in  which 
an  English  woman  loves.  It  is  difficult  and,  if  it 
ever  can  be  done,  will  take  years  to  find  out  how  the 
feeling  of  love  arises,  and  how  it  may  develop,  according 
to  the  varied  circumstances  of  Hfe,  in  the  heart  of  one 
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English  woman.  Types  of  women  could  only  be  estab- 
lished by  means  of  numerous  truthful  monographs.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  attempt  this  in  the  present  state 
of  psychology.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  study 
attentively  the  successive  liberations  woman  has  gained. 
The  new  conditions  will  certainly  act  on  the  minds  and 
characters  of  many  women.  Special  psychic  trans- 
formations may  be  discounted,  but  every  woman,  accord- 
ing to  her  individuality,  has  the  power  to  make  them 
assist  her  own  development. 

Secondary  Education  and  Privatb  Initiative 

The  liberation  from  ignorance  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  because  it  determined  all  the  rest.  We  have 
already  seen  the  early  efforts  made  by  small  groups  of 
men  and  women  to  obtain  rational  education  for  girls. 
Let  us  now  review  the  results,  and  the  methods  which 
have  modified  the  education  of  English  girls  after  forty 
years  of  struggle. 

The  Eoyal  Commission  of  1867  was  the  first  official 
recognition  of  female  education.  It  inaugurated  a  new 
era.  The  defects  of  girls'  schools  were  made  pubHc  ;  they., 
were  small,  kept  as  private  enterprises  by  teachers, 
frequently  ignorant  and  always  uncertificated,  and 
there  were  no  endowed  schools  to  give  secondary  educa=.. 
tion  to  girls.  As  one  reformer  put  it,  there  wera.jeven 
times  as  many.  jnen.  as  .women -earning  their  living,  but 
the  men  got  eighty -two  times  as  much  money  as  the 
women  to  equip  them  for  the  battle  of  life. 

Before  the  Royal  Commission  sat.  Miss  Dorothea 
Beale  had  founded  the  Ladies'  College  at  Cheltenham, 
in  1853,  and  the  North  London  Collegiate  School 
was  opened  in  1850  by  Miss  Buss.  Both  these 
schools    gave    a    good    secondary     education.      There 
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were  also  the  Colleges  already  mentioned  (Queen's 
and  Bedford)  for  higher  education.  But  what  are  a  few 
special  schools  in  a  large  country,  when  the  whole  of 
girls'  education  requires  reformation  ?  The  Eeport  of 
the  Royal  Commission  served  as  a  starting-point,  for  it 
called  general  attention  to  existing  defects.  But  all 
human  movements  must  be  organised  by  a  personal  will. 

Mrs.  William  Grey  had  been  working  for  several  years 
to  obtain  endowment  for  girls'  schools.  The  moment  for 
action  came  in  1871,  when,  at  the  Society  of  Arts  and, 
later,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  she  stated 
the  case  with  the  result  that  a  National  Union  was  formed 
to  promote  the  education  of  women,*  which  two  years 
later  started  the  Girls'  Public  Day  Schools  Company  with 
a  capital  of  £12,000,  afterwards  increased  to  £150,000. 
In  London  and  in  large  country  towns  schools  were  suc- 
cessively opened,  which  have  entirely  changed  the  charac- 
ter of  girls'  education  and  shown  that  a  private  business 
company  paying  four  per  cent,  can  achieve  a  work  of 
great  benefit  to  the  nation. 

In  1883  the  Church  Schools  Company  followed  the 
example.  The  High  Schools  of  the  Day  Schools  Company 
are  undenominational.  In  the  Church  Company's  Schools 
teaching  is  '  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England.'  Girls'  High  Schools  are  now  found 
in  every  large  town. 

Not  until  1870  did  women's  education  profit  by  the 
considerable  endowments  left  in  the  course  of  centuries 
for  the  instruction  of  English  youth.  Bequests  were 
oft^n  vague,  and  the  sex  of  the  young  people  who  were  to 
he  educated  not  very  clearly  defined,  so  with  very  few 
^^xceptions  the  money  had  gone  to  boys,  and  the  endowed 

*  Memoir  of  A.  J.  Clough,  p.  133 ;  Frances  Mary  Buss  and  Tier  Workt 
pp.  116,  121,  123. 
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schools  for  girls  gave  primary  instruction  only,  ^his  was 
remedied  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  which  must  be 
regarded  as  a  great  national  reform. 

High  School  Life 

Girls'  High  Schools  are  all  day  schools,  and  the  fees 
range  from  £9  9s.  to  £20  yearly.  They  are  thus-ap^ato-, 
all  classes  of  the  community.  Oirls'  education  which  has 
come  into  existence  so  recently  is  d^xiQcratic  when  com-., 
pared  with  that  of  boys.  What  a  distance  lies  between 
the  High  School  and  the  Young  Ladies'  Seminary  of 
former  days. 

A  great  deal  is  left  to  the  initiative  of  the  head 
mistress  of  a  High  School.  Still,  there  is  a  general  re- 
semblance. I  visited  several.  Sometimes  the  number 
of  pupils  is  very  large.  There  is  an  impression  of  intense 
vitality,  youth,  and  freedom  among  these  happy,  healthy 
girls,  frank  in  heart  and  in  manner.  They  are  young 
people  who  are  learning,  not  young  ladies  who  are  being 
veneered. 

The  large  halls  are  always  prettily  decorated,  hung 
with  pictures  and  ornamented  with  flowers  and  growing 
plants,  which  are  tended  by  the  pupils.  Beauty  is  a 
powerful  help  to  good,  and  young  people  love  a  place  in 
which  they  have  personal  interests. 

School  assembles  at  9.15,  and  at  about  11  o'clock 
there  is  twenty  minutes  for  recreation,  when  the  girls  eat 
their  lunch  and  the  rooms  resound  with  laughter  and 
chatter.  It  is  a  healthy  relaxation  for  young  nerves  after 
two  hours  of  silence  and  attention.  Then  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  musical  drill  or  gymnastics  before  they  return 
to  their  classes,  and  school  breaks  up  at  1  o'clock.  Pre- 
paration and  supplementary  lessons  occupy  the  afternoons 
for  a  couple  of  hours. 
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English  people  understand  that  it  is  injurious  to  the 
young  to  overburden  them  with  long  hours  of  mental 
work,  and  this  agrees  with  the  most  recent  and  precise 
psychological  investigations.  With  freshness  and  con- 
centration more  can  be  accomplished  in  a  short  time. 
Saturday  is  a  holiday,  and  games  are  usually  played. 
They  are  encouraged  because  they  are  healthy  and  give 
alertness.  How  different  this  is  from  the  education 
described  by  Mary  Wollstonecraf t ! 

I  think  education  is  far  more  important  than  the.,^^ 
actual  instruction  given.     Girls  now,  like  their  brothers, 
have  their  cricket,  tennis,  hockey,  captains,  committees, 
matches,  with  their  resulting  fairness,  loyalty  and  esprit        I 
de  corps.    Physical  and  intellectual  Hberation  endows  the        / 
High  School  girls  with  these  traits  of  character.    A  new       / 
type  of  woman  has  thus  come  into  existence.     They  are      / 
self-respecting,  truthful,  courageous,   hard-working,  and      ( 
are   perpetually  reinforcing  the  ranks  of  that  army  of     i 
women  which,  in  all  departments  of  national  life,  is  gaining      \ 
independence  and  esteem  for  their  sex. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  education  given  in  High 
Schools,  but  have  as  yet  said  nothing  about  the  curricu- 
lum. Some  which  have  a  Kindergarten  take  young  chil- 
dren and  keep  them  until  they  go  to  college.  Girls 
usually  leave  school  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  when  they  go 
home  or  study  at  technical  schools,  while  some  prepare 
for  the  University  and  pass  Higher  Local  examinations. 

Here  a  difficulty  arises.  The  girl  whose  education 
leaves  off  at  fifteen  and  the  girl  who  is  preparing  for  the 
University  require  different  courses  of  study.  The  latter 
must  take  the  same  line  as  the  boys'  schools  in  order  to 
pass  the  same  examinations.  The  early  promoters  of 
women's  education,  who  had  to  begin  by  showing  the 
falsity  of  the  statement  that  women  were  intellectually 
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incapable,  took  this  line,  and  women  proved  themselves 
j         men's  equals.     This  proof  given,  another  question  arose. 
\         Was  it  profitable  to  imitate  the  education  given  to  men, 
I         with  all  its  traditional  defects,  or  would  it  be  better  to 
1         give  girls  a  good  grounding  of  general  knowledge  and  then 
I         let  them  specialise  in  subjects  which  would  be  usefal  to 
them  as  wives  and  mothers  ?    We  have  no  space  to  dis- 
cuss this  important  question  of  woman's  education,  and 
i         can  only  remark  that   prominence  is  given  to  natural 
science — chemistry,  physiology,  biology — and  to  domestic 
economy,  practical,  useful  knowledge  which  girls  seem  to 
-^ -.^like.     The  curriculum  of  the  schools  I  visited  was  sound 
and^the  work  well  done. 

y  The  after-lives  of  High  School  girls  vary  very  much. 
Some  pass  directly  into  University  Colleges  or  Schools  of 
Medicine ;  others,  who  get  scholarships,  go  to  the  technical 
schools  of  the  London  County  Council  and  other  public 
bodies.  A  large  number  become  teachers  and  a  great 
many  simply  live  at  home.  High  School  girls  are  often 
accused  of  lacking  grace  and  refinement ;  but  it  cannot 
1  be  denied  that  these  schools  play  an  important  part  in 
^-the  true  education  of  women,  making  them  self-respecting 
and  fitter  to  meet  the  struggles  of  life. 

The  Modern  Boarding  School 
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-The  public  day  schools  represent  the  most  character- 
istic type  of  English  girls'  secondary  education.  They 
set  up  a  standard  and  cast  a  ray  of  light  into  the 
shades  of  fashionable  schools.  Boarding  schools  for  the 
daughters  of  well-to-do  families  were  established,  im- 
bued with  the  most  modern  ideas  of  the  duties  of  a 
lady.  The  heads  of  these  schools  are  usually  women 
from  the  Universities,  who  consider  that  in  a  school-life 
entirely  influenced  by  a  reasonable  educational  system 
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they  can  more  easily  form  those  who  shall  be  worthy 
ornaments  of  their  sex  than  is  possible  in  day  schools, 
owing  to  the  conflicting,  frequently  injurious,  effect  of 
home-hfe. 

The  first  school  of  this  kind  was  opened  in  1877,  at 
St.  Andrew's,  N.B.  It  acquired  the  old  buildings  and 
beautiful  grounds  of  St.  Leonard's,  and  has  a  school-house 
and  seven  boarding  houses,  each  under  the  charge  of  a 
mistress.  The  sixth  form  girls  take  a  good  deal  of 
responsibility,  thus  removing  the  harmful  element  of 
too  much  supervision.  The  girls,  who  are  between 
thirteen  and  nineteen  years  of  age,  are  famed  for  their 
skill  in  sports.  There  is  also  a  junior  preparatory 
school.  At  Wycombe  Abbey,  in  England,  a  similar  school 
was  established  by  the  Girls'  Education  Company  and  has 
two  hundred  pupils. 

In  1885  the  Misses  Lawrence  opened  the  great  school, 
Koedean,  near  Brighton.  Their  ideas  of  girls'  education 
were  reasonable  and  original.  They  wanted  to  train 
women  suited  to  modern  conditions  of  life.  Their  first 
object  was  to  give  importance  to  physical  education 
and  outdoor  games ;  the  second,  to  regulate  school 
discipline  so  as  to  develop  trustworthiness  and  a  sense 
of  responsibility;  and, lastly, to  give  a  sound  and  careful 
intellectual  training.  The  order  of  the  objects  shows 
the  importance  attached  to  physical  training  and  public 
spirit.  These  are  the  general  lines  of  the  reformed 
boarding  school  of  the  present  day.  The  special  charac- 
teristics of  this  school  are  the  large  amount  of  responsibility 
laid  on  the  girls,  and  their  success  in  games.  Corpus 
sanum  as  a  means  of  developing  mens  sana  is  the  principle 
practised  here.* 

Mrs.  Sidgwick,  Principal  of  Newnham  College,  when 

♦  A.  Zimmern,  Renaismnce  of  Girls'  Education^  p.  101. 
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laying  the  foundation  stone  of  new  buildings  at  Eoedean, 
remarked:  'Boarding  schools  have  a  wider  function,  a 
more  responsible  task  than  day  schools.  They  have  to 
care  for  pupils  in  play  hours  as  well  as  work  hours  ;  they 
have,  far  more  than  day  schools,  to  superintend  their 
development  in  matters  moral  and  physical  as  well  as 
intellectual/ 

Boarding  schools  carried  on  according  to  these  new 
principles  are  a  great  step  on  the  road  of  the  physical 
and  intellectual  liberation  of  women. 

The  cost  of  these  schools  is  from  £90  to  £135  a  year  ; 
only  rich  families  can  afford  it.  But  the  wealthy  require 
schools  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  age  quite  as  much  as 
other  classes.  The  ladies'  boarding  school  which  aimed 
at  forming  a  mere  accomplished  female  should  become 
an  antiquarian  curiosity. 

■^he  leisured  life  to-day  is  full  of  serious  occupation, 
and  rich  women  with  their  wealth  take  up  grave  respon- 
sibilities. Many  philanthropic  duties  fall  on  English 
women  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  they  increas- 
ingly fill  public  functions.  These  different  kinds  of 
responsibility  demand  preparation  of  character  and 
solid  knowledge,  a  careful  education  in  which  personal 
initiative  and  independence  are  cultivated.  This  is  the 
aim  of  the  new  type  of  boarding  school  which  is  pre- 
paring healthy  and  independent  English  women  citizens. 

The  Education  Act  of  1904  co-ordinated  all  kinds  of 
education,  which  until  then  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
many  different  authorities.  The  great  work  of  the 
education  of  boys  and  girls,  primary  and  secondary, 
technical  and  higher,  has  been  put  under  one  authority — 
the  County  Council.  This  great  reform  will  lead  to  the 
unification  and  harmonisation  of  all  the  different  means 
of  education.    We  shall  see  its  effect  on  the  teachers  of 
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every  description,   and  on  the  evolution  generally  of 
the  education  of  women  in  England. 

The  Co-Education  Question  in  England 

The  co-education  of  the  sexes  is  certainly  the  most 
serious  problem  of  the  present  day.  A  family  is  composed 
of  father,  mother,  sisters,  and  brothers.  There  is  con- 
tinual intercourse  between  the  sexes  from  infancy  and 
throughout  life.  All  the  monastic  system  with  its  idea 
of  woman  as  an  impure  thing,  with  its  fears  of  temptation 
and  sin,  tended  to  separate  boys  and  girls  into  two  opposite 
camps.  Schools  at  first  were  closely  connected  with 
clerical  organisation.  They  divided  the  sexes  from 
infancy,  and  only  brought  them  together  to  unite  them 
for  life.  They  were  alienated  from  each  other,  and 
forced  to  evolve  towards  opposite  ideals ;  different 
interests  were  instilled  into  them.  Yet  people  are 
surprised  that  they  do  not  understand  each  other. 

The  management  of  a  co-education  school  is  more 
economical  than  separate  schools,  and  not  difficult  if  we 
set  aside  the  supposed  dangers.  By  making  boys  enter 
by  one  door  and  girls  by  another,  and  herding  them  in 
separate  schools,  the  fact  of  sex  is  objectionably  emphasised. 
It  does  not  shock  anyone  because  it  is  customary,  but  it 
gives  rise  to  the  want  of  understanding  between  boys  and 
girls  which  is  the  source  of  so  much  evil  in  later  life.  To 
a  great  extent  the  dangers  of  co-education  are  imaginary, 
resulting  from  the  conventionalism  of  shallow  minds 
and  more  especially  from  our  lack  of  actual  experience. 

Ths  relations  between  brothers  and  sisters  are  pure 
and  devoid  of  sex  curiosity.  Is  this  due  to  the  mysterious 
tie  of  blood  ?  Anyone  who  has  been  personally  acquainted 
with  a  group  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  played  together 
in  infancy  and  have  met  frequently  until  they  are  grown 
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up  can  easily  understand  that  only  friendly  comradeship 
exists  among  them.  They  are  brothers  and  sisters  of 
a  larger  family.  Unhappily,  marriages  rarely  take  place 
between  these  comrades.  They  know  each  other  too 
well ;  nothing  is  left  to  the  imagination.  To  his  loss, 
youth  too  often  prefers  the  pursuit  of  the  non-existent 
perfections  of  the  ideal. 

The  object  of  all  the  efforts  made  for  woman's 
education  has  been  to  make  woman  the  physical  and 
intellectual  equivalent  of  man.  Would  it  not  be  logical 
to  continue  the  brother  and  sister  life  of  the  family  in 
the  school,  and  so  profit  by  the  natural  modifying  influence 
of  the  sexes  upon  each  other  ?  This  inter-influence  of 
the  sexes  is  at  the  base  of  human  society.  Why  should 
it  be  broken  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twenty  ?  To 
my  mind  the  only  definite  solution  of  the  woman  question 
will  be  found  in  co-education. 

Mary  WoUstonecraft  was  the  bold  herald  of  co-educa- 
tion,* but  no  one  listened  to  her.  In  the  United  States 
the  application  of  the  principle  has  been  carried  a  long 
way.  To-day  sees  experiments  in  England,  where  there 
are  now  about  thirty  mixed  schools  giving  secondary 
education.  As  many  of  them  are  private  enterprises  we 
find  different  applications  of  the  principle  of  co-education. 
There  are  day  schools  where  the  boys  and  girls  do  the 
same  work,  but  sit  on  different  sides  of  the  class-rooms 
and  play  separately.  In  others  they  sit  and  play  together. 
Then  there  is  the  complete  type  of  mixed  school — a 
boarding  school,  where  boys  and  girls  live  in  different 
houses,  but  the  school,  with  its  class-rooms,  laboratories, 
gymnasium,  and  playground,  is  common  to  both.  In 
some  the  boys  and  girls  remain  together  until  the  age  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  but  in  others  they  stay  up  to  eighteen 

*  See  page  162. 
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or  nineteen,  and  then  finish  their  education  at  college. 
There  are  schools  with  more  girls  than  boys,  and  vice  versa. 
Girls  are  sometimes  the  majority  in  the  upper  classes,  for 
parents  send  their  boys  to  those  big  public  schools  which 
English  people  esteem  so  highly.  But  in  some  schools 
boys  and  girls  are  in  equal  numbers  and  of  the  same  age 
in  their  classes. 

Let  us  inquire  briefly  under  what  conditions  the  best 
results  have  been  obtained,  and  what  appears  to  be  the 
psychic  inter-influence  of  the  sexes  at  this  period  of  life. 

The  first  thing  that  appears  from  the  data  collected 
from  mixed  schools  is  the  inconvenience  arising  from  in- 
complete apphcation  of  the  principles  of  co-education. 
The  initiators  of  the  movement  have  had  to  combat  pre- 
judice and  the  general  conditions  of  education.  There  is 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  boys  over  twelve  or  thirteen  in 
mixed  schools.  They  are  sent  to  Eton,  Harrow,  or  some 
other  big  public  school  which  is  supposed  to  form  gentle- 
men, where  corporal  punishment  is  customary  and  games 
are  athletic.  In  such  cases  girls  become  too  numerous  in 
the  higher  grades.  The  same  thing  happens  when  co- 
education is  timidly  practised,  and  boys  and  girls  are 
herded  on  different  sides  of  the  class-room  and  do  not  play 
together.  In  both  cases  the  idea  of  sex  is  suggested  and 
emphasised,  and  the  value  of  the  experiment  discounted. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  in  a  few  pages  to  make  an 
adequate  study  of  a  question  on  which  depend  all  the 
best  hopes  from  the  social  relations  of  the  future.  We  can 
only  indicate  one  or  two  schools  and  the  impression  they 
made  on  us. 

The  King  Alfred  School  at  Hampstead  is  a  small  day 
school  with  about  fifty  pupils,  boys  and  girls  in  about 
equal  number,  of  from  eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 
The  pupils  sit  together  in  class  and  at  midday  lunch  ; 
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they  work  together  in  laboratories  and  workshops,  and 
play  together  at  cricket  and  hockey.  No  difference  what- 
ever is  made  on  account  of  sex.  The  children  are  quite 
at  their  ease  in  the  natural  conditions  of  common  life,  and 
all  look  very  happy. 

Children  are  best  observed  in  play  hours.  At  first,  the 
difference  between  boys  and  girls  was  very  apparent  in 
games.  English  boys  are  fair  and  truthful,  but  they  are 
also  rough  and  noisy.  Girls  are  less  selfish  but  more  im- 
pulsive ;  they  do  not  take  defeat  so  well,  like  to  form 
little  cliques,  and  when  not  used  to  boys  have  a  tendency 
to  insincerity  in  their  presence.  Boys,  as  well  as  girls, 
are  very  prone  to  imitate  each  other's  faults  when  they 
are  separated,  but  when  the  sexes  are  brought  together 
there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  mutual  correction.  It  is 
remarkable  to  see  how  soon  girls,  as  well  as  boys,  have 
become  anxious  to  keep  up  the  high  tone  of  the  school. 
Anyone  breaking  a  rule  comes  at  once  to  inform  the 
authorities. 

In  games,  at  first  girls  were  not  so  quick  as  the  boys, 
but  those  who  come  to  school  at  eight  or  nine  years  old 
soon  equal  boys  of  the  same  age.  When  the  school  plays 
matches  against  boys'  schools,  the  latter  are  often  sur- 
prised to  find  themselves  beaten  by  a  mixed  team. 

It  is  easier  to  discipline  mixed  classes.  But  girls' 
minds  seem  to  differ  somewhat  from  boys,  who,  in  arith- 
metic, understand  more  rapidly  and  have  more  initiative  ; 
though  the  girls  are  more  orderly  and  persevering.  By 
inter-influence  the  qualities  of  each  are  completed.  The 
children  are  all  like  sisters  and  brothers ;  sometimes 
great  friendships  are  formed,  healthy,  and  founded  on 
psychic  affinities  of  character. 

There  are  no  punishments  or  marks.  It  is  instilled 
into  the  children  that  they  work  for  their  own  benefit,  and 
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the  results  are  very  satisfactory.  They  take  great  interest 
in  public  questions,  and  hearing  I  had  just  been  to  Kussia, 
asked  all  sorts  of  questions.  They  were  enthusiastic 
about  the  Duma,  and  had  learned  the  Eussian  National 
Hymn  to  sing  the  day  it  was  opened.  When  the  Duma 
was  dissolved  it  was  a  day  of  mourning  to  them. 

Boys  leave  this  school  at  twelve  or  thirteen  to  go  to 
pubhc  schools  :  it  is  useless  then  to  keep  girls  in  the 
upper  classes.  This  is  the  inconvenience  of  curtailed  co- 
education. 

But  at  Bedales  in  Hampshire,  and  at  Keswick,  which 
are  both  boarding  schools,  the  experiment  is  carried  on 
until  the  young  people  are  eighteen  or  nineteen.  Keswick 
has  fifty  boys  and  fifty  girls,  who  live  in  separate  board- 
ing houses,  but  their  school  life  all  day  is  in  common.  They 
sit  together  in  class  and  play  together,  except  on  the 
Wednesday  half-holiday  and  on  Sundays.  The  teachers 
say  that  discipline  is  easily  maintained.  Each  class  has 
its  prefects,  boy  and  girl,  who  exercise  authority.  On 
appointment  they  sign  a  declaration  that  they  will  en- 
deavour to  forward  the  best  interests  of  the  school.  This 
sharing  of  management  by  pupils  makes  discipline  easier 
and  the  moral  tone  is  very  high. 

The  boys  grow  less  rough,  more  chivalrous,  studious, 
and  persevering  ;  the  girls  gain  initiative  and  straightness 
of  character.  They  all  seem  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of 
happiness.  Sexuality  does  not  trouble  them  :  they  live 
in  common  interests.  Perhaps  later  they  may  become 
lovers,  comrades,  or  friends. 

The  system  of  co-education  is  in  the  experimental 
stage  in  England.  In  Wales  it  has  gone  farther.  Many 
dual  schools  have  been  converted  into  mixed  schools, 
though  this  was  usually  done  for  economy,  and  therefore 
with  great  risks  to  the  good  results  of  co-education,  which 
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requires  a  well-arranged  building  and  a  specially  com- 
petent and  zealous  mixed  staff. 

We  have  given  a  slight  outline  of  this  very  important 
question  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  with  the  object 
of  showing  how  very  interesting  it  will  be  to  study  the 
modifications  occurring  in  the  character,  manners,  and 
physiological  conditions  of  children  in  mixed  schools. 
This  study  should  be  begun  according  to  strictly  scientific 
methods  before  the  children  enter  school,  and  carried  on 
till  they  leave,  and  even  beyond  into  practical  life.  It 
should  be  the  duty  of  some  learned  or  scientific  society 
to  organise  such  a  study,  and  the  duty  of  the  public  to 
supply  the  necessary  funds.  Only  then  will  a.  step  be 
made  towards  the  solution  of  the  most  vexed  question  of 
the  day,  and  that  higher  harmony  brought  into  sexual 
relations  and  the  family  which  comes  from  a  close,  sincere 
collaboration  between  man  and  woman.  Is  not  this  a 
sine  qua  non  of  the  evolution  of  human  character,  and 
therefore  the  element  which  is  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  the  individual  and  the  social  group  to  which  he  belongs  ? 

Cambeidge  Univeksity 

The  seventies  were  remarkably  fertile  in  new  openings 
in  every  department  of  the  woman  movement.  The  first 
University  Colleges  for  women  appeared  at  about  the 
same  time  as  the  high  schools. 

Two  plans  originated  simultaneously.  Miss  Emily 
Davies  was  the  soul  of  one.  In  1867  she  formed  a  com- 
mittee, and  two  years  later  a  small  house  was  taken  at 
Hitchin,  near  Cambridge,  where  six  students  began  the 
work  set  for  candidates  for  degrees  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Two  courses  were  open  :  the  foundation  of 
an  exclusively  female  university  or  the  more  or  less  com- 
plete union  with  the  already  existing  University.     The 
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latter  course  was  chosen,  and  the  very  daring  prospectus 
issued  in  1869  declared  that  the  efforts  of  the  committee 
would  be  directed  to  obtain  the  admission  of  women  to 
the  examinations  for  degrees  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  to  place  the  college  in  connection  with  the 
University — if  the  University  would  receive  it  within  its 
pale.  The  founders  were  inspired  by  the  idea  which  was 
a  necessary  outcome  of  the  struggle  at  that  period  when 
the  intellectual  inferiority  of  woman  was  supposed  to  be 
an  established  fact.  This  false  conception  had  to  be 
overthrown,  and  the  best  way  to  do  it  was  by  equalling 
and,  if  possible,  surpassing  men  in  the  same  tests  and 
examinations,  after  pursuing  the  same  courses  of  study  for 
the  same  length  of  time. 

The  first  students  worked  desperately  hard,  conscious 
that  their  success  would  mean  the  vindication  of  their  sex. 
They  met  with  much  kindness  from  the  University  autho- 
rities, who  consented  to  examine  them  privately,  according 
to  the  official  conditions.  Three  years  later  three  women 
had  passed  Tripos  examinations.  The  experiment  had 
succeeded,  and  funds  now  flowed  in.  Madame  Bodichon 
(Miss  Leigh-Smith),  George  Eliot,  Lady  Augusta  Stanley, 
were  among  the  earliest  subscribers.  Ground  was 
acquired  near  Cambridge,  buildings  erected,  and  in  1873 
Girton  College  was  ready  to  receive  students. 

At  the  same  time  another  committee,  of  which  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Sidgwick  and  his  wife  were  the  prime  movers, 
was  working  on  rather  different  lines  to  make  University 
teaching  accessible  to  women.  Cambridge  offered  excep- 
tional advantages,  as  several  professors  were  willing  to 
extend  their  teaching  to  women.  Could  not  girls  actually 
living  in  the  town  profit  by  this  ?  England  really  needed 
highly-trained  women  teachers  to  raise  the  general  level 
of  female  education.    Besides,  the  University  had  already 
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established  Higher  Local  examinations.    Courses  of  lec- 
tures were  therefore  arranged  in  the  subjects  for  exami- 
nation.   A  house  was  lent,  and  nearly  eighty  women 
attended  during  the  first  year.    John  Stuart  Mill,  Miss 
Helen  Taylor,  and  others  collected  funds,  and  three  small 
scholarships  were  founded.    Students  were  attracted  from 
all  parts  of  England,  and  the  committee  had  to  think  of 
building  at  the  same  time  that  the  Hitchin  College  was 
looking  for  a  site.     There  was  some  idea  of  uniting  the 
two  schemes,  but  this  was  not  found  practicable,  as  the 
aims  were  somewhat  divergent.     Girton  thought  it  inju- 
rious to  the  women's  cause  to  institute  special  examina- 
tions for  women,  which  would  imply  a  lower  intellectual 
standard ;    Mr.   Sidgwick's   committee   much   preferred 
special  examinations,  to  be  substituted  for  the  Previous 
Examination  (the  '  Little-go  ')  and  the  ordinary  Degree 
examinations  with  their  often  useless  classics,  and  that 
more  latitude  would  be  gained  in  choice  of  subjects. 

Girton  was  too  expensive  ;  women's  education  ought 
to  be  more  democratic.  So  the  foundations  remained 
separate,  but  not  antagonistic.  Both  worked  for  the 
women's  cause,  and  in  a  great  movement  diversity  of  effort 
is  one  of  the  elements  of  success.  Newnham  College  was 
opened  for  residence  in  1875.  Since  then,  like  Girton,  it 
has  grown  enormously  :  both  colleges  now  cover  a  very 
large  extent  of  ground. 

In  1873  twenty- two  out  of  the  thirty-four  University 
professors  gave  formal  leave  to  women  to  attend  their 
lectures  ;  four  years  later  the  number  had  grown  to 
twenty-nine.  St.  John's  College,  in  1871,  permitted  the 
use  of  its  chemical  laboratories  at  8.30  a.m.,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  undergraduates.  Christ's  College  ad- 
mitted women  to  lectures  in  the  Hall ;  so,  a  little  later, 
did  King's  College  and  Trinity  College.     In  this  indirect 
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way  women,  little  by  little,  gained  the  right  of  entry  in 
the  ancient  University  of  Cambridge.* 

A  Masculine  Defeat 

Having  gained  admission  to  lectures  and  laboratories, 
Girton  and  Newnham  wished  their  work  to  be  tested  by 
examination.  The  professors  agreed,  and  conducted  pri- 
vate Honours  examinations  under  precisely  the  same 
conditions  as  the  men's.  Many  young  women  passed 
these  brilliantly.  In  1880,  Miss  C.  Angus  Scott,  of  Girton, 
was  declared  equal  to  the  eighth  Wrangler.  This  success 
in  an  abstract  study  made  a  great  impression.  A  petition 
with  8,500  signatures  was  addressed  to  the  Senate,  asking 
for  the  definite  official  admission  of  women  to  University 
examinations  and  degrees.  The  women's  colleges  were 
alarmed,  fearing  that  a  premature  attempt  might  bring 
about  an  adverse  decision  and  deprive  women  of  the 
advantages  already  gained,  and  a  counter  petition  was 
circulated.  A  syndicate  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
matter,  and  recommended  that  women  should  be  admitted 
to  the  various  Honours  examinations,  but  not  to  the 
examinations  for  the  ordinary  degree,  and  that  they 
should  receive  a  certificate  stating  the  rank  attained. 
Women  were  thus  denied  the  University  degree  by  reason 
of  their  sex. 

These  rules  and  the  conditions  of  residence  in  the 
two  women's  colleges  were  passed  by  the  Senate,  February 
24,  1881,  after  much  excitement.  In  spite  of  the  restric- 
tions, an  important  concession  had  been  made.  One  of 
the  great  English  Universities  had  recognised  the  right 
p  of  women  to  higher  education  and  its  value  to  them. 
Teachers   holding  the  Vice-Chancellor's  certificate  are 

*  Translator's  note. — Very  interesting  details  of  this  movement 
will  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  Miss  Clough,  Chap.  vi.  *  The  Starting 
of  Newnham  CoUege.' 
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in  great  request  in  girls'  schools,  and  women's  education 
has  profited  thereby. 

The  absurd  position  of  the  Universities  in  refusing 
degrees  to  students  who  have  passed  examinations 
briUiantly  still  exists.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1897  to 
remove  this  anomaly.  The  Syndicate  reported  in  favour 
of  giving  degrees.  But  the  Senate  rejected  the  proposal 
by  a  majority  of  over  a  thousand  votes.* 

Passion  and  jealousy  are  always  unjust.  The 
majority  of  undergraduates  is  composed  of  youths  of 
rich  families  who  care  for  nothing  but  amusements  and 
sport.  The  women  students  are  often  of  another  social 
class  and  have  to  earn  their  own  living ;  they  work  very 
hard,  and  come  out  well  in  examinations.  Competition 
has  become  serious,  and  the  men  who  do  not  pass  or 
who  take  lower  places  than  women  find  it  unpleasant. 
Where  men  are  weak  in  reasoning  they  try  to  make  up 
by  force  and  number ;  but  it  is  the  last  resource  and 
precedes  defeat.  The  intellectuals  of  Oxford  have  shown 
the  same  lack  of  justice  and  refused  the  University  degree 
to  the  students  of  Lady  Margaret  and  Somerville. 

The  Young  Democbatic  University 

But  to  lessen  the  dishonour  of  the  male  sex,  let  us 
hasten  to  add  that  the  two  old  Universities  are  exceptions 
at  this  moment.  The  University  of  London  set  the 
example,  which  was  easy  at  the  time,  for  it  then  merely 
examiaed  and  conferred  degrees.  When  it  received  a 
charter  in  1878,  all  the  degrees  and  prizes  were  open  to 
young  people  of  both  sexes  without  distinction.  Since 
then  the  University  of  London  has  altered.  It  now 
controls  a  large  number  of  special  *  schools,'  including 

*  Translator's   note. — ^The  strongest  reason  given  for  denying    the 
degree  is  that  it  woidd  give  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  University. 
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Bedford,  Westfield,  and  HoUoway  Colleges,  as  well  as 
University  College,  the  first  men's  college  in  England  to 
put  into  practice  the  principles  of  co-education.  It 
has  mixed  lectures  and  a  hall  of  residence  for  women 
studying  at  the  College,  or  at  the  London  School  of 
Medicine  for  Women,  close  by.  The  numerous  Poly- 
technics, institutions  of  recent  growth,  and  open  to 
women  for  studying  in  many  subjects,  are  also  under 
the  control  of  London  University.  Women  have  there- 
fore great  facilities  in  London. 

The  Victoria  University  of  Manchester,  Liverpool 
University,  and  Leeds  University  give  degrees,  admit 
to  lectures,  &c.,  and  have  halls  of  residence  for  women. 
In  1895  the  University  of  Durham,  by  charter,  made 
women  eligible  for  all  degrees  excepting  theology.  At 
the  Irish  and  Scotch  Universities  the  only  distinction 
seems  to  be  the  refusal  to  allow  women  to  vote  for  the 
Parliamentary  representation  of  the  University. 

But  the  National  University  of  Wales,  1893,  has 
shown  itself  the  most  advanced.  Its  different  colleges 
were  opened  successively  at  Aberystwyth,  Cardiff,  and 
Bangor,  in  the  midst  of  that  extraordinary  people  whose 
recent  religious  '  revival '  we  have  already  glanced  at.* 
At  Aberystwyth  College,  the  charter  of  1889  contained 
a  clause  admitting  women  to  examinations  and  degrees, 
as  members  of  the  University,  and  to  any  office  created 
by  the  University  on  an  absolute  equality  with  men. 
This  was  confirmed  when  the  University  was  formed  in 
1893.  Following  the  example  of  the  American  univer- 
sities, co-education  has  been  carried  to  a  great  length. 
The  cheapness  of  living  and  the  privileges  attract  a 
great  many  women,  and  the  halls  of  residence  for  w^omen 
accommodate    a    large    number.     Ladies'    committees 

♦  See  page  74. 
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look  after  the  students.  Under  kind  supervision  clubs, 
societies,  games  are  organised,  where  young  men  and 
young  women  meet  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  natural  evolution  of  moral 
and  psychic  relations  between  the  sexes. 

A  Day  Training  College  for  young  women  who  are  to 
become  teachers,  and  schools  of  cookery  and  domestic 
economy,  are  attempts  to  bring  the  practice  and  teaching 
of  these  subjects  up  to  university  level. 

A  Woman's  College 

In  addition  to  the  teaching,  lectures,  laboratories,  &c., 
English  Universities,  have  a  special  kind  of  life,  of  which 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  the  best  examples.  On  the 
Continent,  when  a  young  man  leaves  the  secondary 
school  he  is  left  to  himself.  He  arrives  in  a  large  city, 
lives  in  unhealthy  lodgings,  mixes  in  dubious  society, 
makes  a  sudden  hazardous  leap  from  the  boarding  school 
to  unlimited  independence.  Thenceforward  no  more 
care  for  psychic  development,  no  more  education  in  the 
wider  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  very  democratic  and  also 
very  ridiculous. 

In  England  they  have  quite  a  different  idea  of 
University  life.  An  Oxford  or  Cambridge  college  is  an 
intermediate  stage.  The  undergraduate  has  his  own 
rooms ;  it  is  easy  for  him  to  work  or  to  play.  But  there 
are  statutes,  tutors,  dons,  to  regulate  his  life  in  and  out 
of  college.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  the  learning  of 
centuries.  The  environment  is  stately  and  beautiful: 
English  history  seems  reflected  in  the  buildings.  The 
moral  tone  is  austere  and  pure.  There  is  a  limited  liberty 
which  prepares  for  the  future  freedom. 

Unfortunately,  this  college  life  is  expensive.  This 
did  not  matter  when  University  education  was  one  of  the 
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luxuries  of  the  wealthy  classes  ;  but  this  is  a  democratic 
age.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  many,  the  other 
Universities  have  not  adopted  this  system,  and  limit 
their  organisation  to  teaching,  lectures,  and  examination. 
The  promoters  of  women's  education  have  tried  to  com- 
bine the  two  systems,  seeing  the  advantages  of  both. 
Women's  colleges  have  been  built  with  the  idea  of  making 
living  cheap  and  attainable  by  the  middle  class,  and 
girls  who  intend  to  become  teachers.  They  introduced 
the  democratic  element  into  the  aristocratic  Universities 
of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  one  of 
the  reasons  why  these  two  learned  bodies  have  twice 
refused  degrees  to  women,  and  explain  to  a  certain 
extent  the  curious  relations  which  exist  between  the  men 
and  women  students  at  these  two  Universities. 

Let  us  glance  at  Lady  Margaret  Hall  at  Oxford.  Most 
of  the  students  come  from  High  Schools  and  are  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-two.  Their  life  is  very  like 
that  of  the  men,  and  their  collegiate  system  is  the  same, 
only  less  luxurious.  As  at  Newnham,  each  has  a  room 
which  serves  as  a  study  in  the  day-time,  and  they  dine 
in  Hall.  They  attend  the  University  lectures  accompanied 
by  chaperons,  usually  some  middle-aged  lady  who  is 
interested  in  the  subject  of  the  lecture.  The  men  and 
women  sit  apart  from  each  other. 

They  are  animated  by  a  very  different  spirit.  The 
girls  play  games,  but  do  not  give  up  their  whole  time 
to  them  ;  they  work  more  steadily  than  the  men,  and 
sometimes  with  extraordinary  zeal.  That  is  easily 
explained.  Most  young  men  of  good  family  go  up  to 
the  University  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  many  of  them  are 
idle  and  careless  ;  they  only  want  to  amuse  themselves. 
With  few  exceptions,  it  is  only  those  who  have  taken 
scholarships  who  really  work  hard.     The  girls  are  still 
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a  small  minority.  They  are  more  able  and  persevering, 
often  spurred  by  necessity,  working  for  the  certificate 
which  will  ensure  them  better  places  as  teachers.  So 
they  work  strenuously,  and  are  thus  a  standing  reproof 
to  the  idle  young  gentlemen.  They  are  poorer,  not  so 
well  dressed,  their  manners  are  too  stiff  or  too  easy. 
Certainly,  they  are  not  attractive  to  the  rich  young 
sportsman  who  gives  the  tone  to  all  the  men's  colleges. 

Belations  between  the  men  and  women  students  are 
few  and  transient.  Women  pass  through  the  streets  of 
Oxford  alone.  If  they  meet  a  man  with  whom  they  are 
acquainted  they  bow,  perhaps  walk  a  few  steps  together 
if  they  are  going  the  same  way.  But  to  go  out  for  a  walk 
together  would  be  forbidden.  And  the  streets  of  Oxford 
swarm  with  dons,  male  and  female, Vho  are  the  University 
police,  severe  and  merciless.  They  are  the  guardians  of 
morals  and  conventions  :  every  infringement  is  pitilessly 
punished. 

The  young  women  do  not  visit  the  men's  rooms,  even 
with  a  married  friend  or  relation.  Thus  clashing  is 
avoided.  Exceptions  are  rare.  The  chaperon  must  be 
a  very  near  relation,  steady  and  respectable.  Here  is  an 
instance.  A  college  tutor  living  in  his  rooms  had  a  sister 
of  five-and-twenty  who  was  at  Lady  Margaret  Hall  for 
two  years,  and  had  only  once  been  allowed  to  go  to  see  him. 

On  Mondays  matches  are  played  in  the  fine  tennis 
court,  when  a  few  young  men  may  be  asked  to  join,  but 
usually  these  youths  disdain  the  invitations,  having  their 
own  sports,  which  they  naturally  regard  as  infinitely  more 
important.  Only  once  a  year,  at  Commemoration,  this 
severe  discipline  is  relaxed. 

Education  at  Lady  Margaret  Hall  is  comparatively 
dear,  costing  about  £115  per  annum,  exclusive  of  dress 
and  pocket  money.  In  Wales  it  costs  about  half  as  much. 
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But,  anyway,  women's  expenses  are  much  less  than  men's. 
This  makes  it  possible  for  parents  of  moderate  means  to 
send  their  girls  to  college.  Three-fourths  of  the  students 
at  Lady  Margaret  Hall  intend  to  earn  their  own  living, 
and  look  upon  their  education  as  a  means,  not  as  an  end. 
Those  who  belong  to  richer  families  are  more  interested 
in  science,  and  work  for  the  pleasure  of  it.  This  class  is 
becoming  more  numerous.  They  raise  the  intellectual 
and  social  level  and  refine  manners.  This  fact  shows  a 
remarkable  progress  in  the  conception  of  what  higher 
education  ought  to  be  to  women. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  will  come  when  it  will 
be  considered  as  necessary  for  girls  to  go  up  to  the  Uni- 
versity as  it  is  nowadays  for  boys.  The  well-off  woman 
students  are  specially  interested  in  all  social  problems  ; 
they  write,  investigate,  form  the  workers  at  University 
Settlements.  They  are  as  well  qualified  as  they  are  eager 
to  take  rank  in  the  still  small,  but  indispensable  army  of 
women  who  are  already  working  towards  the  psychic 
evolution  of  millions  of  individuals. 


VIII 
WOMEN  AND  THEIR  SOCIAL  DUTY 

Among  the  rich — ^Women's  clubs — The  chances  of  marriage  for  women 
— Idle  women  and  workers — Recapitulation. 

In  France  public  buildings  are  adorned  with  the  words, 

*  Liberty,  EquaHty,  Fraternity/  Sometimes  mere  words 
seem  like  rather  a  bad  joke,  for  if  they  could  be  realised 
they  would  be  so  unjust.  Different  nations  in  their  in- 
stitutions and  customs  tend,  however,  to  approximate  to 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  another  of  the  ideals  expressed 
in  these  words.  No  one  would  call  France  a  *  free ' 
country.    But  French  people,  forgetting  the  third  word, 

*  Fraternity,'  which  seems  to  be  added  for  symmetry, 
appear  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  principle  of  *  Equality.' 
A  craftsman,  though  illiterate,  thinks  himself  quite  the 
equal  of  the  man  of  science,  the  statesman,  or  the  great 
manufacturer,  and  demands  quite  as  much  consideration. 
Yet  the  process  of  differentiation  (the  synonym  of  in- 
equality) accompanied  by  the  creation  of  valuable  indi- 
viduahties,  the  recognition  of  their  superiority  by  others, 
and  conscious  efforts  to  attain  it,  constitute  the  great 
evolutionary  process  of  Nature,  in  spite  of  all  the  dogmas, 
maxims,  cant  (political  or  otherwise),  which  men  placard 
on  walls  to  give  a  moment  of  beatific  mystification. 

England  is  the  country  of  individual  liberty,  but  also 
of  social  distinctions,  which  are  excessive  and  frequently 
antiquated.    Yet  this  state  of  things  is  more  in  harmony 
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with  the  natural  conditions  of  life  which  everywhere  and 
always  set  up  inequalities  of  all  kinds  among  men  and 
things.  English  inequalities  are  based  on  ancient  cus- 
toms and  traditions,  and  are  highly  respected.  They  are 
not  old-fashioned  garments  kept  for  holiday  wear,  or  titles 
kept  in  family  archives  implying  no  social  or  political  rights 
and  duties.  Noble  families,  lords  and  squires,  spend  most 
of  their  time  on  their  country  estates,  like  the  great 
manufacturers  of  the  north.  In  spite  of  Liberal  reforms, 
they  are  the  leaders  and  representatives  in  their  countries, 
they  set  the  example  which  is  followed.  Every  public 
organisation,  every  society,  tries  to  have  two  or  three 
representatives  of  the  aristocracy  at  its  head.  Considering 
their  special  position  in  England  and  the  snobbishness 
which  they  encourage  (for  every  good  institution  has  a 
reverse  side),  it  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  ideas  and  desires  of  this 
leading  class. 

Go  about  the  West  End  of  London ;  go  through  the 
counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  in  a  motor,  or, 
better  still,  on  a  bicycle,  and  you  will  be  struck  with  the 
wealth  of  England.  You  see  an  uninterrupted  succession 
of  country  houses,  surrounded  by  fine  parks,  where  trees 
centuries  old  flourish  in  the  damp  climate.  English 
gentlemen  take  the  greatest  pride  in  their  country  houses 
and  parks.  Younger  sons  who  go  out  into  the  world  and 
seek  fortunes  in  distant  colonies  cherish  dreams  of  some 
day  having  their  own  country  houf?e  in  the  great  garden 
of  southern  England,  where  they  can  lead  the  country 
gentleman's  life.  Times  have  changed,  but  general 
ambitions  remain  the  same.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  as  in  the  present  day,  to  take  a  good  rank  in 
society  even  a  rich  man  must  have  his  country  house 
and  park  if  he  wanted  to  be  recognised  by  county  people. 
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English  people,  reversing  the  practice  of  most  countries, 
pay  the  first  visit  to  new-comers ;  it  would  be  thought 
pushing  if  the  stranger  made  the  advances. 

These  houses  are  essentially  comfortable,  real  homes. 
Minute  attention  is  given  to  the  grounds,  flowers,  and  hot- 
houses. Life  is  large  and  hospitality  general.  Eelations 
and  friends  come  to  spend  week-ends  or  pay  visits  lasting 
several  days  or  even  weeks.  People  are  usually  invited 
from  such  a  date  to  such  a  date ;  there  is  no  false  ceremony. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  observance  in  these  houses.  Men 
who  have  been  out  shooting  and  feel  the  need  of  a  bath 
dress  for  dinner,  and  the  ladies  wear  full  dress  and  jewels  ; 
the  table  is  decorated  with  flowers.  There  is  something 
distinguished,  neat,  and  refined  in  this ;  it  shows  a 
desire  for  beauty  as  well  as  self-respect. 

I  fancy  people  who  do  not  keep  up  these  habits  rather 
sink  in  the  esteem  of  their  servants,  who  take  pride  in  the 
respectability  of  the  house  and  the  master's  rank.  The 
same  ceremony  is  kept  up  in  the  servants'  hall. 

The  only  man  who  is  free  in  his  daily  movements  and 
actions  is  he  who  has  no  servants.  Domesticity  is  a  hard 
bondage.  The  routine  of  an  English  house  with  the 
atmosphere  of  obsequious  spying  which  surrounds 
English  territorial  magnates  and  their  families  is  a  real 
burden.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  reasons  which  leads 
people  nowadays  to  take  flats  instead  of  houses  when 
they  come  up  to  London  for  the  season.  Fewer  servants 
are  required.  This  is  the  supreme  reason  why  English 
gentlefolk  appreciate  life  at  a  foreign  hotel  for  a  few 
months  every  year. 

Even  in  the  present  day  the  heads  of  the  great  county 
families  possess  many  rights  and  fulfil  very  important 
duties.  They  are  Justices  of  the  Peace,  chairmen  of 
various  local  governing  bodies  and  charitable  institutions. 
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The  English  have  contrived  to  keep  what  was  good  in 
the  feudal  system — an  aristocracy  obliged  by  tradition 
to  perform  duties  and  represent  civic  virtues  in  an  age 
when  manners  have  lost  their  earlier  rudeness, 

English  men  and  women,  especially  those  of  the 
lower  classes,  like  display,  shows,  and  decorations.  There 
are  very  few  official  decorations  in  England,  so  different 
societies  and  clubs  have  introduced  badges  and  insignia, 
which  their  members  wear  with  great  pride.  Indeed, 
they  are  one  of  the  strong,  though  unavowed  inducements 
which  make  a  good  many  people  join  and  subscribe  to 
associations.  In  this  way  the  nobility  play  a  considerable 
part  in  national  life,  and  give  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction 
to  many  people.  Read  English  newspapers,  or  go  to 
some  big  sporting  event :  you  will  see  the  great  nobleman 
of  the  place  arrive  in  a  carriage  and  pair,  with  footman 
in  livery,  but  quietly  dressed  himself,  accompanied  by  a 
whole  escort  of  bedizened  people.  It  is  a  curious  mixture 
of  obsolete  luxury,  senseless  snobbery,  and  old  tradi- 
tions of  dignity  and  civic  virtue.  If  this  mediaeval  state 
tends  increasingly  to  disappear,  yet  the  lower  orders  are 
still  delighted  by  the  fine  horses  and  carriages  of  their 
nobility.  They  are  not  jealous,  but  take  real  pride  in 
them. 

Hence  there  are  two  currents  of  inter-influence  which 
meet  and  harmonise.  One  comes  from  below,  from  the 
servants  and  lower  classes,  who  like  to  see  their  nobility 
act  in  certain  ways.  This  suggestion  is  extremely 
conservative,  and  also  frequently  very  unenlightened. 
The  other  current  comes  from  foreign  travel,  that  atmo- 
sphere which  is  international,  cosmopolitan,  and  above  all 
American,  free  from  prejudices,  warmer,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  lively  and  stimulating,  which  the  members 
of  the  upper  classes  breathe  in  travel  and  environment. 
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Constant  conflict  between  the  old  and  the  new,  and 
that  in  every  department  of  life,  with  high  and  low, 
extremes,  exaggerations — such  is  the  usual  course  of 
progress.  This  conflict  is  very  apparent  in  England. 
And  outside  actions,  social  observances,  have  often  a 
deeper  influence  than  is  suspected. 

The  best  English  society  has  changed.  Formerly 
it  was  exclusive.  Before  the  Eeform  Bill,  Parliamentary 
famihes,  which  were  almost  always  connected  with  the 
nobility,  mixed  with  each  other.  The  receptions  of 
Lady  Palmerston  and  Lady  Derby,  about  1850-60,  were 
confined  to  friends,  members  of  the  party,  or  opponents, 
but  all  belonging  to  the  same  circle. 

A  little  later  Lady  Waldegrave,  disregarding  comments, 
began  to  invite  men  of  science,  explorers,  artists,  literary 
men — in  a  word,  those  who  were  distinguished  by  personal 
merit.  She  led  the  way  in  that  increasing  internation- 
ahsm  which  characterises  English  society  in  the  present 
day. 

Several  things  have  contributed  to  this,  such  as  the 
entrance  of  the  middle  class  into  Parliamentary  life, 
the  depreciation  of  agriculture  and  the  ruin  or  relative 
poverty  of  titled  and  landed  families,  as  well  as  the 
very  slight  influence  exercised  on  society  by  the  Court 
during  Queen  Victoria's  widowhood,  and,  finally,  the 
invasion  of  American  women. 

Manufactures,  banking,  colonial  enterprise,  have 
made  large  fortunes  for  men  and  women  of  somewhat 
obscure  origin.  When  people  can  buy  everything,  they 
begin  to  want  what  cannot  be  bought,  such  as  genius  and 
intellect,  which  are  born  with  a  person  and  developed  by 
cultivation.  To  the  same  category  belong  innate 
distinction  of  character,  manners,  and  feelings.  Nor  are 
social  position  acquired  centuries  ago  and  consecrated 
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by  titles,  and  the  entry  into  such  society,  things  that  can 
be  bought  by  the  yard  or  pound  ;  yet  they  can  be  acquired. 
Therefore  they  naturally  become  the  object  of  desire 
to  millionaires,  bankers,  and  manufacturers,  who  want 
to  buy  them  just  as  they  have  bought  everything  else. 
They  have  bought  old  family  places  ;  by  large  gifts  which 
often  benefit  their  fellow-citizens,  they  have  obtained 
titles  of  *  Sir '  and  '  Lord ' ;  by  shooting  parties,  dinners, 
balls,  loans  which  will  never  be  repaid,  they  have  attracted 
members  of  the  old  nobihty,  even  royal  famihes.  They 
have  discounted  the  greediness  of  some,  the  avarice  and 
poverty  of  others,  the  rage  for  luxury  and  gaiety  of  the 
majority.  Their  daughters  have  bought  titles  with 
their  fortunes  ;  the  scions  of  old  stock  have  sold  themselves 
and  their  names  to  American  millionairesses,  often  graceful 
and  pretty  women  who  bring  with  them  new  ideas  which 
in  time  will  regenerate  decrepit  society. 

When  wealth  is  supreme,  demoralisation  and  vice  are 
not  far  off.  When  ladies  are  renowned  for  their  jewels 
and  costly  garments,  when  society  is  indulgent  to  the 
frailties  of  its  members,  there  will  be  women  who  will  do 
anything  to  get  their  dressmakers'  bills  paid.  In  a  con- 
ventional country  hke  England  we  meet  with  strange 
compromises.  A  lady  can  receive  visits  from  a  gentle- 
man, can  visit  him,  they  can  spend  an  evening  together 
without  remark,  but  the  doors  must  be  open  for  others 
to  come  and  go  ;  but  if  they  shut  themselves  up,  the 
situation  is  irregular,  and  the  lady's  reputation  suffers. 
England  is  now  in  a  period  of  powerful  animal  vitahty, 
which  is  also  young  and  fertile  in  good  possibilities.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  dwell  on  the  reverse  of  the  medal. 

The  relative  position  of  girls  and  married  women  has 
altered.  Formerly  there  were  a  good  many  dances  in 
London  for  unmarried  girls  :    they  were  popular,  girls 
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looked  forward  to  them,  and  there  were  plenty  of  men  to 
dance.  Nowadays  such  gatherings  have  become  difficult. 
Young  men  stop  at  their  clubs  till  nearly  midnight,  and 
when  they  arrive  dance  very  little,  but  take  supper  and 
drinks.  *  They  will  not  marry,'  is  the  cry  of  distressed 
mothers  and  chaperons.  Girls,  too,  no  longer  care  about 
genuine  dancing,  preferring  to  chat  or  flirt  in  some  se- 
cluded nook.  So  dances  have  given  way  to  '  At  Homes,' 
where  men  and  women,  often  entire  strangers  to  each 
other,  spend  the  evening,  coming  in  by  one  door,  going 
out  by  another,  packed  as  tight  as  herrings  in  a  barrel, 
three  times  as  many  as  the  rooms  can  hold,  or  sitting 
flirting  in  couples  on  the  stairs,  lost  in  the  crowd. 

Dinner  parties,  too,  have  altered,  and  men  no  longer 
sit  over  the  wine  while  the  women  gossip  drearily  in  the 
drawing-room.  Only  among  the  middle  classes  can  sur- 
vivals of  these  be  found.  Everywhere  else  dinners  are 
served  d  lafrangaisej  and  cooking  is  more  refined.  Con- 
versation is  general,  and  most  girls  prefer  dinners  to 
dances,  because  they  can  talk  and  listen.  The  men  re- 
main in  the  dining-room  to  smoke  and  chat  after  the 
ladies  have  left :  they  do  not  stay  long.  The  same  ques- 
tions interest  both  sexes.  A  community  of  views,  a  true 
intellectual  fellowship  exists.  These  habits  spread  gradu- 
ally to  the  middle  and  lower  middle  classes,  like  a  fresh 
breeze  which  will  quicken  the  dull  monotonous  lives  of 
the  numerous  women  who  too  often  are  mere  females  and 
housekeepers. 

Women's  Clubs 

In  Shakespeare's  day,  as  when  Jane  Austen  was  writing 
her  novels,  we  saw  how  uninteresting  the  life  of  the 
English  wife  could  be.  Writers  did  not  think  her  worthy 
of  much  attention.     The  position  to-day  is  quite  different. 
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A  woman  of  the  world  enjoys  the  greatest  possible  free- 
dom as  soon  as  she  is  married.  Besides,  the  life  of  a  great 
modern  city  makes  independence  of  movement  a  necessity. 
A  young  married  woman  has  the  best  lot  in  society.  If 
she  is  clever  she  can  amuse  herself  with  sport,  politics,  or 
what  not,  without  any  hindrance  ;  make  use  of  her  club 
and  receive  men  there. 

Clubs  have  become  an  important  feature  in  the  lives 
of  many  English  women  and  girls.  We  are  not  speaking 
here  of  those  which  have  some  special  social  or  political 
object,  but  merely  of  those  which  offer  to  their  members 
places  where  a  woman  can  feel  at  home,  have  a  bedroom 
if  she  is  passing  through  town,  see  her  friends,  write  notes, 
read  the  papers,  take  her  meals,  and  so  on.  In  fact, 
women's  clubs  are  like  men's  clubs,  and  are  the  corollary 
of  women's  emancipation.  Meeting  a  real  need,  they 
have  rapidly  increased  in  number  and  size.  The  Albe- 
marle, a  mixed  club  for  gentlemen  and  ladies,  was  existing 
in  1874.  In  London  alone  there  are  now  about  thirty 
women's  clubs,  of  which  some  of  the  most  important  are 
for  both  sexes.  They  are  mostly  situated  in  the  fashion- 
able neighbourhood  of  Piccadilly,  where  the  men's  clubs 
are  also  concentrated.  Members'  subscriptions  vary 
from  two  to  ten  guineas  annually,  besides  entrance 
fees. 

Some  of  these  clubs  have  a  very  large  membership. 
The  recently  founded  Ladies'  Army  and  Navy  Club,  for 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  naval  and  military  men,  has 
about  3,500  members.  The  Bath  Club  (mixed),  the  Em- 
press (ladies  only),  the  Pioneer,  the  Sesame  (mixed),  and 
the  Lyceum  (founded  in  1905  for  women  who  have  done 
or  produced  some  work)  are  the  most  important. 

Each  of  these  has  some  speciality,  so  that  every  taste 
and  requirement  can  be  met.    Clubs  for  women  are  the 
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inevitable  outcome  of  the  liberties  they  have  gained.  It 
is  very  convenient  for  a  woman  to  be  able  to  invite  a  man 
or  a  woman  to  talk  literature  or  science  in  a  neutral 
place  where  she  is  at  home  and  can  receive  without 
any  impropriety.  For  the  married  woman  it  is  her  own 
place,  where  her  husband  cannot  worry  her.  What  a 
healthy  rest  for  a  wife  with  a  tiresome,  grumbling  husband ! 
A  man  always  has  his  club,  where  he  can  find  peace. 
English  women  wanted  as  much  and  have  got  it.  It  is 
an  important  step  taken  by  women  to  obtain  more 
tranquillity  of  spirit.  Affinities  of  mind  and  feeling  which 
supply  elements  necessary  to  psychic  evolution  can  best 
be  established  between  those  who  are  equals  in  rights  and 
independent  in  movements.  Therefore,  we  should  greet 
the  advent  of  clubs  for  women  as  an  important  social 
step. 

Woman  no  longer  sacrifices  all  other  interests  to  the 
nursery  and  kitchen  :  she  is  able  to  acquire  knowledge 
and  experience  which  give  her  freedom  for  action.  She 
remains  young  longer,  for  a  monotonous  life  void  of  inter- 
ests, far  more  rapidly  than  length  of  years,  brings  on 
moral  old  age,  which  is  the  herald  of  psychic  decrepitude. 
This  prolongation  of  activity  is  a  great  and  beneficent 
advance  in  woman's  life. 

The  position  of  young  unmarried  girls  has  become 
more  difficult.  Formerly,  if  they  wished  to  marry  they 
competed  with  each  other.  Now  they  have  to  encounter 
the  serious  rivalry  of  Americans,  prettier,  enjoying  more 
liberty,  and  richer,  as  well  as  the  attractions  of  the  young 
married  woman.  This  is  why,  in  the  bitter  struggle  for 
men,  and  unhappily  this  degrading  struggle  still  goes  on, 
young  girls  vie  with  Americans  and  married  women  in 
dress,  manners,  and  the  Hberties  they  take.  The  aspira- 
tion of  the  modern  society  girl  is  to  get  rid  of  her  chaperon 
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and  run  about  by  herself  to  shops,  clubs,  and  parties. 
This  causes  disagreements  between  the  old  generation 
and  the  new,  between  mothers  and  daughters.  In  spite 
of  progress,  the  question  of  marriage  is  always  in  the 
background,  and  very  painful  for  girls.  They  dread  it 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  think,  for,  notwithstanding  new 
laws,  their  pecuniary  position  even  in  the  wealthy  classes 
is  usually  precarious  and  insufficient. 

The  Chances  of  Marriage  for  Women 

Though  human  institutions  change,  yet  manners  and 
customs  often  show  disconcerting  rigidity,  even  when 
they  are  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  requirements 
of  the  day.  As  in  Shakespeare's  time,  so  in  the  present 
day,  it  is  not  customary  in  England  to  endow  a  girl  with 
a  personal  fortune  or  dowry.  A  younger  son  is  given  a 
good  education  and  shipped  off  to  the  colonies,  where 
he  may  make  his  fortune.  Such  men  are  to  be  met  all 
over  the  world — true  pioneers  of  the  race  !  But  custom 
is  terribly  unjust  to  girls.  At  one  time  they  were  given 
neither  education  nor  fortune  ;  they  were  condemned  to 
the  degrading  pursuit  of  a  husband  if  they  were  good 
looking,  or  the  wretched  fate  of  the  old  maid  with  no 
occupation,  living  on  the  charity  of  some  well-to-do 
relation.  In  the  present  day  the  woman  movement  and 
a  changed  public  opinion  oblige  parents  to  give  their 
girls  an  education  which  shall  make  them  more  fit  for 
practical  life.  They  are  better  prepared  to  earn  their 
own  living  should  it  become  necessary.  But  beyond  the 
*  allowance '  made  by  rich  parents  for  dress  and  pocket 
money,  they  have  neither  dowry  nor  independent 
means. 

Therefore  every  educated  girl  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  when  she  reaches  the  age  of  reason  ought, 
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calmly  and  without  illusion,  to  face  the  possible  course 
of  her  life,  and  consider  under  what  conditions  she  can 
best  achieve  psychic  improvement,  fulfil  the  most  useful 
functions,  and  acquire  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  doing 
good  work. 

A  human  being  craves  for  love.  He  has  a  legitimate 
desire  to  find  his  complement,  his  friend,  his  twin  soul, 
who  shall  be  the  mother  of  the  children  who  will  carry 
out  his  dreams  and  ideals.  If  men  desire  to  be  fathers, 
women  even  more  intensely  wish  to  be  mothers ;  under 
existing  social  conditions  they  can  only  attain  this 
respectably  in  legal  marriage.  Besides  the  material 
security  of  this  state,  functional  conditions  cause  girls 
to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  their  existence.  But 
the  wish  to  marry  avails  nothing  without  the  possibility. 
What  are  the  chances  for  and  against  ?  This  is  an 
inquiry  of  very  great  moment  to  girls  ;  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  marriage  many  of  them  forget  that  they  may 
have  quite  another  destiny,  which  will  be  happy  and 
useful  only  so  far  as  they  are  prepared  to  fulfil  its 
duties. 

Miss  C.  E.  CoUett  has  written  an  excellent  paper 
on  this  subject.*  It  was  published  before  the  figures 
of  the  last  census,  1901,  were  tabulated.  We  shall 
comment  briefly  on  some  of  Miss  Collett's  remarks, 
adding  the  result  of  the  census  of  1901. 

It. is  constantly  being  stated  that  there  are  a  great 
many  more  women  than  men  in  England.  On  the  whole 
this  is  misleading.  In  1841,  to  every  thousand  males 
there  were  1,046  females.  Fifty  years  later,  in  1901,  there 
were  i,068.t    The  disproportion   grows   slowly   and  is 

*  C.  E.  Collett,  Educated  Working  Women,  1902. 

•f  The  South  African  War,  however,  was  going  on,  and  large  numbers 
of  young  men  not  in  the  regular  Army  had  gone  out  to  fight,  and  in  other 
capacities. 
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relatively  unimportant.  If  we  look  into  the  figures  in 
detail  we  find  thai;  in  the  manufacturing  counties  in  the 
north,  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  the  disproportion 
is  far  below  the  average.  But  in  the  southern  counties 
of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  which  are  crammed  with  country 
houses  and  villas,  there  are  respectively  1,226  and  1,202 
females  to  every  thousand  males.*  When  we  study  the 
London  districts  and  compare  the  wealthy  neighbour- 
hoods with  those  given  up  to  working  people  and  the 
very  poor,  a  serious  and  unexpected  state  of  things 
becomes  evident ;  we  are  confronted  with  grave  social 
problems. 

In  Stepney  and  Southwark,  in  the  south-east  of 
London,  among  the  docks,  women  are  less  numerous  than 
men.  They  are  respectively  981  and  997  to  every  1000 
men.  But  in  the  West  End,  at  Kensington,  and  at 
Hampstead,  which  are  full  of  middle-class  homes,  the  dis- 
proportion is  alarming,  and,  what  is  worse,  increases  every 
ten  years.    Look  at  this  table ! 


To  every  1,000 

men  of  all  ages :  f 

1881 

1891 

1901 

Kensington     .         .         .         . 
Hampstead     .          .          .          . 

1,491 

1,515 
1,548 

1,557 
1,586 

Women  of 
all  ages. 

But  if  we  inquire  further  into  the  respective  dispro- 
portion of  the  sexes  between  twenty  and  forty-five  years 
of  age,  the  usual  period  of  marriage,  fresh  surprises  await 
us. 


*  Censits  of  England  and  Wales,  1901,  General  Report,  1904,  App.  A, 
Table  2,  p.  193. 

t  Ibid.,  County  of  London,  Table  28,  p.  72. 
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To  every  1,000  men  of  the  ages  shown  there  were  women  of 

the  same  age.  * 


Age 

Hampstead 

Kensington 

Bethnal  Green 

1901 

1881 

1901 

1881 

1901 

20-25  . 
25-30  . 
30-35  . 
35-45  . 

2,198 
2,125 
1,798 
1,521 

1.959 
1,872 
1,719 
1,522 

2,038 
2,191 
1,875 
1,628 

1,017 
1,050 
1,025 
1,015 

1,097 

1,030 

1,011 

999 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  these  tables  is  the 
great  difference  in  the  distribution  of  the  sexes  between 
a  poor  district  Hke  Bethnal  Green  and  the  well-to-do 
districts  of  Hampstead  and  Kensington.  In  Bethnal 
Green  the  sexes  are  almost  equal,  and  the  position 
remained  almost  the  same  during  the  twenty  years  1881 
to  1901.  If  in  1901,  when  the  South  African  War  was 
going  on,  there  were  rather  more  women  than  men, 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty,  on  the  other  hand  later 
periods  show  greater  equality  in  number,  and  between 
thirty-six  and  forty-five  we  find  as  many  men  as  women. 
Theoretically,  therefore  every  woman  can  find  a 
husband. 

The  position  is  reversed  in  Hampstead  and  Kensington. 
Between  twenty  and  twenty-five  and  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty  years  of  age  there  are  twice  as  many  women 
as  men.  This  disproportion  has  even  sensibly  increased 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  In  1881  the  disproportion 
gradually  lessened  among  older  women.  In  1901  it 
remained  extraordinarily  high  up  to  the  period  of 
twenty-five  to  thirty.  From  these  figures  it  would  seem 
that  in  the  improbable  case  of  every  man  between  twenty 
and  thirty-five  marrying  a  woman  of  his  own  age,  a  little 

*  Census  of  England  and  Wales,  1901,  County  of  London,  Table  28, 
p.  72. 
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less  than  half  the  women  might  marry.  The  rest  would 
remain  hopelessly  single.  After  thirty  the  disproportion 
begins  to  decrease.  The  figures  are  specially  eloquent 
when  we  consider  the  numerical  relations  between  men 
and  women  of  thirty-five  to  forty-five.  At  this  age  we 
may  reasonably  suppose  that  most  people  who  mean  to 
marry  are  married,  and  that  very  few  women  of  over 
forty-five  will  enter  into  wedlock. 

Let  us  extend  the  inquiry.  Very  few  men  of  the 
middle  classes  below  the  age  of  twenty-five  marry.  Let 
us  compare  the  number  of  men  in  Hampstead  and  Ken- 
sington between  twenty-five  and  forty-five,  almost  the 
only  period  when  men  marry,  with  the  women  between 
twenty  and  thirty-five.  In  1901,  for  every  1,000  men 
between  these  ages  we  find  in  Hampstead  1,848  women, 
and  in  Kensington  1,799.  In  Kensington  about  17,000, 
and  in  Hampstead  about  8,000  women  must  remain  un- 
married. These  facts  ought  to  make  English  girls  of  the 
well-to-do  classes  think  very  seriously. 

Facts  have  also  been  collected  to  find  out  the  number 
of  married  women,  widows  and  spinsters.  In  round 
figures,  including  the  whole  population  of  England,  it 
appears  that  in  1901  out  of  every  1,000  women  over 
twenty  years  of  age  there  were  576  married,  127  widows, 
and  only  297  spinsters. 

But  if  we  compare  the  proportion  of  married  women 
in  the  same  districts,  Hampstead,  Kensington,  and  Bethnal 
Green,  according  to  their  ages,  we  find  the  same  alarming 
results. 
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To  every  1,000  married  women  titer e  were  unmarried : 


Age 

Hampstead 

Kensington 

Bethnal  Green 

1901 

1881 

1901 

1881 

1901 

20-25  . 
25-36  . 
36-45  . 

8,001 

1,825 

674 

5,401 

1,337 

520 

6,354 

1,850 

670 

1,085 

210 

86 

1,617 
286 
126 

Look  at  the  enormous  difference  between  Bethnal  Green 
and  Hampstead  or  Kensington  in  the  matter  of  marriage ! 
Girls  among  the  poor  marry  young  ;  many  marry  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five.  In  1881  nearly  all  the  women 
between  thirty-five  and  forty-five  are  married.  Out  of 
the  entire  population  of  women  less  than  eight  per  cent, 
were  spinsters.  In  1901  this  had  risen  to  eleven  per  cent. 
But  how  insignificant  this  is  when  compared  with  the 
other  districts  where  statistics  show  that  girls  rarely  marry 
between  twenty  and  twenty-five  ;  for  every  married 
woman  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  there  were  in 
Hampstead  eight,  and  Kensington  six  unmarried  women 
of  the  same  age.  Marriages  take  place  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty,  but  there  remain  twice  as  many  women 
single  as  there  are  married.  Between  thirty-five  and 
forty-five  those  who  are  going  to  marry  have  done  so,  yet 
for  every  1,000  women  married  or  widowed  will  be  found 
in  Hampstead  674,  and  in  Kensington  670  who  will  never 
marry.  Consequently,  forty  per  cent,  of  the  female  popu- 
lation of  this  age  in  Hampstead  and  Kensington  must  be 
old  maids.  The  following  table,  showing  the  number  of 
men  and  women  who  are  single  between  thirty-five  and 
forty-five  years  of  age,  verifies  our  inference. 

*  Census  of  England  and  Wales,  1901,  County  of  London,  Table  28, 
p.  70. 
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To  every  1,000  single  men  "between  thirty-jive  and  forty-five 
years  of  age  there  were  single  women  of  the  same  age :  * 


Bethnal  Green 
Hampstead  . 
Kensington     . 


1881 


830 
3,660 
3,780 


1901 


897 
3,312 
3,347 


To  make  marriage  possible  to  every  woman  in  a  middle- 
class  suburb  every  man  would  have  to  marry  two  or  three 
wives. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  middle  classes  keep  a 
great  many  unmarried  women  servants,  and  that  their 
number  vitiates  statistics.  But  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  in- 
vestigations have  thrown  light  on  the  distribution  of  social 
classes  in  the  London  districts,  f  Miss  Collett  makes  use 
of  his  facts  to  estimate  the  approximate  number  of  middle- 
class  and  working-class  families  in  Hampstead  and  Ken- 
sington. She  has  included  the  chances  of  marriage  for 
domestic  servants,  and  even  supposing  what  is  improbable, 
that  all  female  servants  between  thirty-five  and  forty-five 
were  unmarried,  in  any  case  they  only  form  one-third  of 
the  single  women  in  these  two  middle-class  districts. 
Hence  Miss  Collett  arrives  at  the  grave  conclusion  that 
in  the  middle  classes  who  keep  servants  in  Kensington, 
for  instance,  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  women  between 
thirty-five  and  forty-five  are  unmarried.  J 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  causes  of  this  strange  state 
of  affairs.  The  expatriation  of  young  men  of  the  middle 
classes  to  the  colonies  is  certainly  one.    We  merely  state 

*  C.  E.  Collett,  Educated  Working  Women,  p.  381 ;  Census  of  England 
and  Wales,  1901,  County  of  London,  Table  28,  p.  70, 
t  Life  and  Labour  in  London. 
i  C.  E.  Collett,  Educated  Working  Women,  1902,  p.  37. 
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facts  which  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  educated 
English  girls.   They  must  not  at  all  expect  to  marry,hefar& — 
[  they  are  twenty-five  ;  later  they  will  have  as  much  chagifce 
.  .oi  marrying  as  of  becoming  old  maid^. 

Therefore  they  ought  seriously  to  prepare  themaelv^s-^ 
Vjto  become  self-supporting  and  useful,  not  as  wives  and 
/ '  mothers  only,  but  as  human  beings  with  a  part  in  tbo  lif o 
Y  of  the  nation. 

Idle  Women  and  Workers 

In  preceding  studies  we  have  seen  the  efforts  made  by 
a  generation  of  courageous  women  to  break  the  shackles 
of  every  kind  by  which  they  were  fettered.  From  that  time 
most  girls  of  the  middle  classes  have  been  able  to  get  good 
secondary  and  even  higher  education,  and  to  become  self- 
supporting.  They  wished  to  become  useful  social  entities 
and  to  escape  the  degrading  lot  of  the  old  maid  living  on 
the  charity  of  relations. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  render  productive 
the  forces  so  long  latent  in  women.  But  from  the  social 
point  of  view,  as  well  as  from  the  point  of  individual 
evolution,  each  human  being,  man  or  woman  of  no  matter 
what  age,  according  to  their  individual  ability,  ought  to 
take  part  in  the  common  service  and  become  useful. 

In  England  if  you  converse  with  the  leaders  of  the 
woman  movement  you  will  often  hear  them  lament. 
The  new  ideas,  they  say,  have  quickened  energies,  and 
every  day  an  increasing  number  of  educated  young 
women  take  up  active  life,  but  unfortunately  the  great 
majority  of  the  women  of  the  middle  classes  are  not  yet 
aroused  from  their  apathy ;  they  still  lead  lives  which 
are  no  use  to  themselves  or  to  the  community. 

Statistics  alone  can  give  us  some  idea  of  the  real 
extent  of  women's  work.    Among  men  it  is  considered 
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quite  natural  and  necessary  that  everyone  who  is  not 
sickly,  infirm,  or  an  idiot  should  have  some  kind  of 
occupation. 

The  census  of  1901  states  the  male  population  of 
England  and  Wales  over  twenty  years  of  age  at  about 
8,855,000,  of  whom  8,315,000  work  or  follow  some 
occupation,  and  only  539,000  are  idle.  But  this  number 
is  reduced  if  we  deduct  those  who  have  retired  from 
business,  retired  officers  of  the  navy  and  army,  and 
pensioners,  all  of  whom  have  been  workers.  They  num- 
ber 287,000.  This  leaves  about  252,000  men  over  twenty 
who  have  been  and  are  idle ;  that  is  twenty-eight  out  of 
every  1,000,  and  this  includes  all  the  sick  and  infirm. 

The  position  of  women  is  quite  different.  Out  of  the 
total  number  of  women  over  twenty,  which  is  about 
9,880,000,  only  2,891,000  are  occupied.  If  we  add  those 
retired  from  business  and  pensioners,  82,000  only,  there  are 
in  all  2,793,000 workers  against  6,807,000 idlers;  that  is  689 
women  of  every  1,000  who  have  no  definite  occupation. 

But  we  shall  be  told  a  great  majority  of  these  women 
are  married  and  have  enough  to  do  in  their  homes  ;  they 
should  look  after  their  children  more.  To  our  mind  the 
married  state  does  not  imply  the  absorption  of  a  woman's 
entire  activities  in  the  care  of  the  home  and  the  children. 
Still,  let  us  accept  the  allegation.  There  are  6,938,000 
married  women  over  twenty  years  of  age.  Add  all  the 
occupied  unmarried  women — that  is  2,009,000  * — ^we  reach 
the  following  conclusion  :  there  are  8,947,000  women 
married  and  unmarried  who  have  some  occupation. 
Consequently,  933,000  women  who  do  nothing  against 
252,000  idle  men;  that  is,  ninety-four  women  out  of 
every  1,000  have  no  definite  occupation. 

*  1,976,000   unmarried   occupied    women,    33,000   unmarried   and 
retired  on  pensions  ;  total,  2,009,000. 
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But  if  we  consider  the  middle  classes  we  shall  find 
the  proportion  of  idle  women  is  very  much  larger.  In 
the  census  of  1901  there  is  a  table  showing  the  occupa- 
tions of  men  and  women  (married  and  single)  according 
to  age.  *  It  is  easy  from  this  to  discriminate  between 
the  working  and  middle  classes.  Men  over  twenty  years 
of  age,  in  the  service  of  the  State,  officers  of  the  navy  and 
army,  those  who  practise  the  different  professions, 
those  engaged  in  commerce  and  agriculture,  number 
about  1,358,000.  If  we  add  those  who  live  on  their  own 
means  and  those  retired  on  pensions,  in  all  about  381,000, 
we  can  take  1,739,000  to  represent  the  number  of  men 
belonging  to  the  middle  classes. 

In  England  there  are  1,116  women  to  every  1,000  men. 
Therefore  for  1,737,000  middle-class  men  there  should 
be  about  1,939,000  women.  But  this  figure  is  very 
much  below  the  actual  facts,  because,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  proportion  of  women  to  men  in  middle- class  districts 
of  London  was  1,783  women  over  twenty  to  every  1,000 
men  of  the  same  ages,  although  nearly  seventy  per  cent. 
in  these  districts  are  workers.  So  we  may  reckon  that 
in  any  case  there  are  not  fewer  than  2,000,000  middle- 
class  women.  In  1901  out  of  every  1,000  women  over 
twenty,  335  did  not  marry.  That  is  to  say,  670,000 
middle-class  women  will  not  be  able  to  marry.  And 
this  figure  is  far  below  the  reality,  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  a  middle-class  district  like  Kensington  there  are  nearly 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  women  unmarried.  But  the  lowest 
figures  should  be  taken  when  dealing  with  statistics. 

Consequently  we  may  reckon,  roughly,  out  of  the  total 
number  of  middle-class  women  about  1,330,000  married 
and  670,000  single. 

*  Census  of  England  and  Wales,  1901,  Summary,  1903,  Table  35, 
p.  187. 
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Let  us  return  to  the  table  of  occupations,  and  add 
up  the  number  of  women  who  work  in  the  various  pro- 
fessions usual  in  the  middle  classes.  These  are  the  same 
we  have  already  glanced  at  when  finding  the  average 
number  of  men  belonging  to  these  classes.  We  reach 
the  following  result. 

Among  the  married  women  of  the  middle  classes, 
about  104,000  are  occupied.  Among  the  single  women 
of  the  middle  classes  over  twenty  years  of  age  about 
255,000  work.  Consequently,  adding  together  the 
married  and  single  women  of  the  middle  classes  who  work, 
and  deducting  them  from  the  total  number  of  middle- 
class  women,  we  find  about  a  fifth — that  is  416,000 — who 
do  nothing — who  do  not  even  fulfil  the  duties  of  house- 
keeper and  female.  We  may  remark  also  that  the  1,226,000 
married  women  only  fulfil  these  two  occupations. 

But  if  we  subtract  from  the  416,000  unoccupied 
women  those  who  are  pensioners  or  have  retired  from 
business,  in  all  33,000  who  have  worked  some  time 
during  their  lives,  there  remain  388,000  women  living 
on  other  people  against  93,000  middle-class  men  in  the 
same  fortunate  circumstances. 

There  are  then  about  300,000  girls  and  old  maids 
of  the  middle  classes  who  ought  to  be  using  their  latent 
powers  in  the  service  of  the  community.  Among  the 
1,200,000  married  women,  most  of  whom  keep  servants, 
a  great  many,  when  they  had  looked  after  their  houses, 
could  utilise  their  leisure  time  in  public  work. 

The  table  of  women's  occupations  gives  us  other 
interesting  information.  Comparing  the  census  of  1881 
with  that  of  1901,  we  can  see  in  which  professions  the 
number  of  women  has  most  increased,  in  which  directions 
the  growing  movement  is  utilising  women's  powers. 

During  these  twenty  years  the  number  of  women 
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working,  from  fifteen  years  of  age  and  upwards,  has  almost 
doubled  in  the  liberal  professions  and  in  commerce. 
In  1881  there  were  197,700 ;  in  1901  there  are  374,836. 
This  is  an  enormous  increase,  and  shows  in  itself  the  rapid 
utilisation  of  the  energies  of  women. 

It  is  also  very  instructive  to  note  the  particular  call- 
ings in  which  this  affluence  of  women  is  most  marked. 
Look  at  this  table — 

Women  over  fifteen  in  various  occupations.^ 


1881 

1901 

General  and  local  government  of  the  country 
Missionaries        ...... 

Medical                ...... 

Nurses,  midwives,  &c.           .... 

Teachers              ...... 

Commercial         ...... 

Telegraphs  and  telephones   .... 

7,314 

1,657 

25 

37,837 

117,000 

5,859 

2,169 

26,367  cir. 

4,802 

212 

68,973 

167,000 

54,445 

9,143 

Though  the  number  of  women  in  the  liberal  professions 
has  increased,  this  is  not  the  case  in  agriculture.  In  1881 
there  were  about  20,612  women  farmers,  and  in  1901  only 
21,544,  and  women  carrying  on  business  on  their  own 
account  increase  slowly  in  number.  But  the  number  of 
female  clerks  in  houses  of  business  has  increased  nearly 
tenfold,  though  the  work  is  mechanical,  badly  paid,  and 
in  every  respect  inferior.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  commercial  men  do  not  give  their  daughters  a  sound 
business  education  and  so  open  out  careers  in  which,  with 
their  aptitudes,  they  might  do  excellent  work  and  earn 
their  living  honourably.  This  applies  also  to  gardening 
and  agriculture,  which  nowadays  require  special  know- 
ledge rather  than  physical  strength. 

*  Census  of  England  and  Wales,  1901,  General  Beport,  1904,  Table  34, 
p.  266. 
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This  table  is  interesting  from  another  point  of  view. 
It  shows  the  preference  of  women  for  certain  careers. 
To-day,  as  formerly,  teaching  and  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  infirm  absorb  most  of  the  productive  energies  of 
women.  Is  not  this  an  indication  of  their  true  vocation 
and  the  part  which  they  are  called  upon  to  take  in  social 
economy  ? 

Kecapitulation 

The  human  mind  is  very  complex  ;  heredities  of  many 
different  categories,  feelings  and  ideas  belonging  to  every 
department  of  psychic  life,  all  inextricably  mingled,  form 
states  of  consciousness,  and  the  individual  appears  before 
us  multiple  yet  one.  In  this  book  we  have  endeavoured  to 
trace  some  of  the  elements  which  have  contributed  to  form 
the  character  of  the  English  woman  of  the  present  day. 

The  lofty  Anglo-Saxon  idea  of  marriage  is  found  again 
in  the  tender  affection,  faithful  through  every  trial,  of  the 
Shakespearian  lover,  in  the  English  wife  of  to-day,  in  the 
dishonour  and  social  annihilation  which  follow  adultery. 
The  rather  uncivilised  joy  of  life  with  its  exuberant  feel- 
ings, overflowings  of  uncurbed  nature  of  the  women  of 
the  Kenaissance,  are  to  be  found  in  the  passion  for  sports 
and  outdoor  exercise,  swimming,  boating,  hunting,  the 
so-called  animal  sjpirits  of  contemporary  English  women 
and  girls. 

The  old  Scandinavian  warrior's  inward  feeling  of  the 
great  Beyond,  the  personal  religion  of  the  dissenter  who 
seeks  God  in  the  Bible,  are  they  not  found  in  the  religious 
evolution  of  a  Harriet  Martineau,  a  George  Eliot  and  a 
Frances  Power  Cobbe,  in  religious  *  revivals,'  Christian 
Science,  psychical  research,  ethical  societies  and  such  like, 
in  which  so  many  EngUsh  women  endeavour  to  find  a  link 
between  science  and  religion  based  on  facts  and  not  on 
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legends  ?  Are  not  the  struggles  of  generations  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  farmers  for  their  individual  liberties,  their  self- 
government,  and  their  Constitution  repeated  in  the  energy, 
perseverance,  and  success  with  which  English  women  are 
demanding  and  obtaining  their  rights  and  privileges  ? 

The  woman  movement,  some  of  whose  aspects  we 
have  followed  step  by  step,  is  one  with  the  genesis  of 
feminine  evolution,  and  has  overthrown  the  absurd  and 
degrading  ideas  about  women  which  during  two  centuries 
were  the  result  of  their  apathy  and  man's  egotistic  ascen- 
dency. It  has  brought  out  the  individual  capabilities  of 
numerous  English  women,  aptitudes  which  existed  but  lay 
dormant.  It  has  led  many  towards  independence  and  a 
higher  stage  of  psychic  development. 

But  these  studies  are  only  the  preliminary  material 
for  research  into  the  psychic  evolution  of  English  women. 
Many  feelings  and  relations  which  form  a  great  part  of 
the  inner  life  of  a  woman  have  not  been  touched  upon, 
and  in  the  present  state  of  science  cannot  even  furnish 
material  for  serious  study.  How  are  we  to  study  the 
relations  between  lovers,  engaged  couples,  married  people  ? 
Where  are  the  documents  to  come  from  ? 

In  the  *  silly  season '  of  1906  the  Daihj  Telegraph 
started  a  correspondence  on  married  life  under  the 
amusing  heading,  *  Grumbling  Husbands.'  Over  a  hun- 
dred letters  were  printed,  in  which  wives  complained  of 
their  husbands,  husbands  of  their  wives,  or  both  declared 
themselves  satisfied.  Every  different  category  of  union 
was  portrayed,  according  to  the  greater  or  lesser  evolution 
of  the  elements  which  constitute  them.  In  the  greater 
number  the  man  regarded  his  wife  merely  as  a  house- 
keeper, or  even  a  cook,  whose  badly-cooked  dinners 
enraged  him.  In  others,  incompatibihty  of  character  was 
the  result  of  hasty  or  ill-considered  marriages.    One  or 
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two  writers  testified  to  great  affection,  conjugal  happiness 
founded  on  long  engagements,  a  preliminary  adaptation 
of  character,  reciprocal  improvement,  ideal  collaboration 
in  some  common  work. 

But  what  does  this  prove  if  not  that  the  relations 
between  husband  and  wife  vary  according  to  the  personal 
inner  evolution  of  the  parties,  differing  in  each  individual, 
and  according  to  social  conditions  favourable  or  unfavour- 
able to  mutual  knowledge  of  character  before  marriage, 
and  the  possibility  of  a  preliminary  co-ordination  of  their 
psychic  personalities  ?  Everyone  knows  this.  Is  any 
light  really  thrown  on  the  sentiment  of  love  among 
English  women  ? 

No  ;  the  only  serious  study  which  could  give  results, 
as  we  have  already  said  elsewhere  in  this  book,  would  be 
to  follow  from  earliest  infancy  the  life  of  some  teacher, 
some  political  woman,  some  leader  of  the  movement,  some 
effaced,  unknown  wife,  solely  occupied  with  her  home  and 
children,  some  old  maid  depending  on  the  bounty  of  a 
rich  relation.    We  should  follow  the  changes  brought 
about  in  their  characters  by  the  multiple  influences  of 
environment,  penetrate  their  inmost  consciousness,  know 
them  better  than  they  know  themselves,  persuade  them 
to  record  each  day  the  secrets  of  their  lives  and  store 
these  confidential  biographies  in  some  central  office.     If 
possible,  they  should  be  verified  and  collected  during 
several  generations.     Some  day  this  apparently  fanciful 
project  may  become  a  reality.     Only  when  these  docu- 
ments have  been  classified  could  anyone  speak  with  some 
accuracy  of  the  psychic  evolution  of  some  English  women 
and  perhaps  draw  some  general  conclusions.    In   the 
present  day  we  can  only  content  ourselves  with  rough 
averages,    commonplaces,   and    historical    facts    of    no 
scientific  value. 
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There  are  two  stages  in  every  human  evolution.  In 
the  first  in  a  social  class,  or  in  an  individual,  a  certain 
order  of  feelings  break  through  the  bonds  which  hindered 
expansion.  In  the  second  stage  the  liberated  psychic 
faculties  organise,  develop,  specialise,  modify,  harmonise 
with  their  surroundings  and  beget  new  elements. 

In  this  book  we  have  only  described  the  first  stage 
of  the  woman  movement,  the  different  liberations  of 
women's  faculties.  From  being  creatures  materially 
and  psychically  subordinate,  they  have  become  materially 
more  independent  and  psychically  self-respecting.  By 
education,  wider  experience,  legal  gains,  by  their  social 
position,  and  the  social  services  which  they  have  taken 
upon  themselves,  they  have  become  more  complete  as 
individuals,  responsible  for  their  own  actions,  capable  of 
planting  and  making  fruitful  those  psychic  activities 
which  are  innate  in  them. 

In  these  studies  we  have  seen  the  English  woman 
hastily  treading  the  path  traced  by  men,  their  pre- 
decessors. In  these  domains  they  have  as  yet  created  little 
that  is  new.  But  in  politics  they  are  already  making 
their  predilection  felt  for  those  practical  reforms  which 
make  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  progress  of  individuals. 
They  insist  on  candidates  with  a  highei  aoral  standard. 
In  the  professions  they  prefer  teaching  and  nursing, 
which  deal  with  individual  people  rather  than  with 
general  ideas. 

Woman's  vocation  is  shown  by  these  facts.  In  each, 
whether  she  be  wife  or  spinster,  there  is  a  mother's  heart. 
By  her  nature,  her  narrow  but  intense  family  life,  she 
can  follow  the  inner  development  of  the  child.  Without 
intending  it,  she  often  treats  her  lover  or  her  husband 
like  a  big  baby.  She  is  extremely  individuahst.  Freed 
from  the  shackles  of  centuries,  will  she  not  be  to  a  new 
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humanity  the  promoter  of  the  psychic  evolution  of  those 
individuals  who  hve  within  the  orbit  of  her  influence  ? 
Will  not  hers  be  the  most  sacred  office  of  all — that  of  the 
educator  of  mankind  ? 

In  another  series  of  studies  we  shall  see  woman 
occupying  a  vacant  place  in  social  economy,  where  all 
feminine  energies  can,  and  one  day  ought  to,  find  their 
utilisation.  We  shall  see  the  English  woman  in  her 
new  part ;  in  it  she  will  originate.  We  shall  describe 
the  second  stage,  the  real  utilisation,  the  efforts  women 
have  made,  and  are  making,  to  ensure  higher  psychic 
evolution  to  large  masses  of  people. 

In  this  book  we  have  dealt  only  with  women  of  the 
educated  classes.  In  the  next,  we  shall  go  among  the 
working  classes.  Their  history  is  already  a  long  one. 
They  have  evolved  in  a  special  manner,  and  their  life 
is  moulded  by  contemporary  industrialism.  Working 
women  have  developed  a  special  series  of  psychic  activities 
in  themselves.  Many  of  them  have  lived  in  defective 
conditions,  and  their  intellectual  development  has  been 
arrested  at  an  early  stage. 

Educated  women  ready  for  action  and  working 
women  have  come  together.  The  former  have  tried  to 
raise  the  lat*''x'  to  their  own  intellectual  and  sometimes 
to  their  own  moral  level.  They  have  organised  practical 
methods  for  helping  the  inner  evolution  of  their  poorer 
sisters.  They  have  worked  with  devotion,  and  have 
obtained  results.  Will  not  this  psychic  influence  upon 
one  another  be  a  means  of  mutual  improvement  ?  Does 
not  this  line  of  action  also  point  the  path  that  must 
be  taken  by  society  to  reach  its  supreme  object — the 
psychic  improvement  of  every  individual  human  being  ? 
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